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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  th^JbOowing  directions  were  infendedjbr  the 

conduct    of  the  families  of  the  authoresses  own 

daughters,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  their  table^ 

so  as  to  unite  a  good  figure  with  proper  economy y 

she  has  avoided  all  excessive  luxury^  such  as  essence 

of  ham^  and  that  wasteful  expenditure  of  large 

.  quantities  of  meat  for  gravy,  which  so  greatly 

contributes  to  Tceep  up  the  price,  and  is  no  less  in-- 

jurious  to  those  who  eat  than  to  those  whose  penury 

cbUges  them  to  abstain.     Many  receipts  are  given 

for  things  which,  being  in  daily  use,  the  mode  of 

preparing  them  may  be  supposed  too  well  known  to 

require  a  place  in  a  cookery-book ;  yet  we  rarely 

meet  with  butter  properly  melted,  good  toast-and" 

water,  or  well-made  ccffee.    She  makes  no  apology 

for  minuteness  in  some  articles,  or  for  leaving 

others  unnoticed,  because  she  does  not  write  for  pro^ 

fessed  cooks.     This  little  work  would  have  been  a 

treasure  to  herself  wlien  she  first  set  out  in  life,  and 

she  therefore  hopes  it  may  prove  useful  to  others. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 


FOB.  THE    USE    OF 


THE  MISTRESS  OP  A  FAMILY. 


In  every  rank^  those  deserve  the  greatest  praise^  wh<» 
best  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties  which  their  station 
requires.  Indeed^  this  line  of  conduct  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  of  necessity^  if  we  would  maintain  th« 
dignity  of  our  character  as  rational  beings. 

In  the  variety  of  female  acquirements,  though  do- 
mestic occupations  stand  not  so  high  in  esteem  as  they 
formerly  did,  yet,  when  neglected,  they  produce  much 
human  misery.     There  was  a  time  when  ladies  knew 
nothing  beyond  their  own  family  concerns ;  but  in  the 
present  .day  there  are  many  who  know  nothing  about 
them.     Each  of  these  extremes  should  be  avoided :  but 
is  there  no  way  to  unite  in  the  female  character  cultiva* 
tion  of  talents  and  habits  of  usefulness  }    Happily  there 
are  still  great  numbers  in  every  situation,  whose  exam- 
ple proves  that  this  is^possible.    Instances  may  be  found 
of  ladies  in.  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  condescend  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  their  house-steward ;  and,  by 
overlooking  and  wisely  directing  the  expenditure  of  that 
part  of  their  husband's  income  which  £adls  under  their 
own  inspection,  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  embarrassed 
circumstances.      How  much  more  necessary,  then,  is 
domestic  knowledge  in  those  whose  limited  fortune& 
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press  on  their  attention  considerations  of  the  strictest 
economy !  There  ought  to  b^  a  material  difference  in 
the  degree  of  care  which  a  person  of  a  large  and  inde- 
pendent estate  bestows  on  money-concerns,  and  that  of 
a  person  in  confined  circumstances :  yet  both  may  very 
,  oommendably  employ  some  portion  of  their  time  and 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  The  custom  of  the  times 
tends  in  some  measure  to  abolish  the  distinctions  of 
rank;  and  the  education  given  to  young  people  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all :  but  though  the  leisure  of  the 
higher  may  be  well  devoted  to  different  accomplish- 
ments, the  pursuits  of  those  in  a  middle  line,  if  le^s 
ornamental,  would  better  secure  their  own  happiness 
and  that  of  others  connected  with  them.  We  sometimes 
bring  up  children  in  a  manner  calculated  rather  to  fit 
them  for  the  station  we  wish,  than  that  which  it  is  likely 
they  will  actually  possess ;  and  it  is  in  all  cases  worth 
the  while  of  parents  to  consider  whether  the  expectation 
or  hope  of  raising  their  offspring  above  their  own  situa** 
tion  be  well  founded. 

The  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  disposition^ 
however,  is  not  here  alluded  to;  for  a  judicious  im- 
provement of  both,  united  to  firm  and  early^taught  re« 
ligious  principles,  would  enable  the  happy  possessor  of 
these  advantages  to  act  weU  on  al^  occasions ;  nor  would 
young  ladies  find  domestic  knowledge  a  burthen,  or  in*^ 
consistent  with  higher  attainments,  if  the  rudiments  of 
it  were  inculcated  at  a  tender  age^,  when  activity  is  so 
pleasing.  If  employment  be  tiresome  to  a  healthy  child^ 
the  fault  must  be  traced  to  habits  which,  from  many 
causes,  are  not  at  present  favourable  to  the  future  con-^ 
dition  of  women.     It  frequently  happens^  that  before 
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impressioiis  of  duty  are  made  on  the  mind^  omamentat 
education  commences ;  and  it  ever  after  takes  the  lead : 
thus^  what  should  be  only  the  embellishment  becomes 
the  main  business  of  life.  There  is  no  opportunity  of 
attaining  a  knowledge  of  iBEonily  management  at  school ; 
and  during  vacations^  all  subjects,  that  might  interfere 
with  amusement  are  avoided. 

When  a  girl^  whose  family  moves  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life^  returns  to  reside  at  her  father's  house  after  com-» 
pleting  her  education^  her  introduction  to  the  gay  worlds 
and  a  continued  course  of  pleasures^  persuade  her  at 
once  that  she  was  born  to  be  the  ornament  of  fisishion- 
able  cirdes^  rather  than  to  stoop  (as  she  would  conceive 
it)  to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  a  family,  though  hf 
that  means  she  might  in  various  ways  augment  the  sa- 
tisfaction  and  comfort  of  her  parents.  On  the  othef 
hand,  persons  of  an  inferior  sphere,  and  especially  in 
the  lower  order  of  middling  life,  are  almost  always 
anxious  to  give  their  children  such  advantages  of  edu-> 
cation  as  themselves  did  not  possess.  Whether  their 
indulgence  be  productive  of  the  happiness  so  kindly 
aimed  at,  must  be  judged  by  the  effects,  which  are  not 
very  favourable,  if  what  has  been  taught  has  not  pro* 
duced  humiHty  in  herself,  and  increased  gratitude  and 
respect  to  the  authors  of  her  being.  Were  a  young 
,  woman  brought  to  relish  home  society,  and  the  calm 
delights  of  agreeable  occupation,  before  she  entered 
into  the  delusive  scenes  of  pleasure,  presented  by  the 
theatre  and  other  dissipations,  it  is  probable  she  would 
soon  make  a  comparison  much  in  favour  of  the  former^ 
especially  if  restraint  did  not  give  to  the  latter  addi- 
tional relish. 

If  we  carry  on  our  observations  to  married  life,  we  shall 
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^nd  a  life  of  employment  to  be  the  source  of  unnumbered 
pleasures.  To  attend  to  the  nursings  and  at  least  early 
instruction  of  children^  and  rear  a  healthy  progeny  in 
the  ways  of  piety  and  usefulness : — ^to  preside  over  the 
family^  and  regulate  the  income  allotted  to  its  mainten- 
ance :  to  make  home  the  sweet  refuge  of  a  husband^ 
fatigued  by  intercourse  with  a  jarring  world :  to  be  hi^ 
enlightened  companion  and  the  chosen  friend  of  his  heart : 
these,  these  are  woman's  duties!  and  delightful  ones 
they  are,  if  haply  she  be  married  to  a  man  whose  soul 
can  duly  estimate  her  worth,  and  who  will  bring  his  share 
to  the  common  stock  of  felicity.  Of  such  a  woman,  one 
may  truly  say,  ^^  Happy  the  man  who  can  call  her  his 
wife.     Blessed  are  the  children  who  call  her  mother." 

When  we  thus  observe  her,  exercising  her  activity 
and  best  abilities  in  appropriate  cares  and  increasing 
excellence,  are  we  not  ready  to  say,  she  is  the  agent  for 
good  of  that  benevolent  Being,  who  placed  her  on  earth 
to  fulfil  such  sacred  obligations,  not  to  waste  the  talents 
committed  to  her  charge  ? 

When  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  high  intellectual  at- 
tainments may  find  exercise  in  the  multifemious  occupar 
tions  of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  can  any  one  urge  that  the  female 
mind  is  contracted  by  domestic  employ  ?  It  is  however 
a  great  comfort  that  the  duties  of  life  are  within  the 
reach  of  humbler  abilities,  and  that  she  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  fulfil  them,  will  rarely  ever  fail  to  acquit  herself 
well.  United  with,  and  perhaps  crowning  all  the  virtues 
of  the  female  character,  is  that  well-directed  ductility 
of  mind,  which  occasionally  bends  its  attention  to  the 
smaller  objects  of  life,  knowing  them  to  be  often 
scarcely  less  essential  than  the  greater. 
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fience  the  direction  of  a  table  is  no  inconsiderable 
branch  of  a  lady's  concern^  as  it  involves  judgment  in 
expenditure^  respectability  of  appearance^  and  the  com- 
fwt  of  her  husband  and  those  who  partake  their  hospi- 
tality. 

The  mode  of  covering  the  table  differs  in  taste.  It  is 
not  the  multiplicity  of  things^  but  the  choice^  the  dress- 
ing, and  the  neat  pleasing  look  of  the  whole^  which 
gives  respectability  to  her  who  presides.  Too  much 
or  too  little  dinners  are  extremes  not  uncommon:  the 
latter  is  in  appearance  and  reality  the  effort  of  poverty 
or  penuriousness  to  be  genteel :  and  the  former^  if  con- 
stantly given^  may  endanger  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  are  not  affluent. 

Generally  speaking,  dinners  are  far  less  sumptuous 
than  formerly^  when  half  a  dozen  dishes  were  supplied 
for  what  one  now  costs ;  consequently  those  whose  for- 
tunes are  not  great,  and  who  wish  to  make  a  genteel 
appearance  without  extravagance,  regulate  their  table 
accordingly. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents  in  which  the  respecta- 
bility of  a  man  is  more  immediately  felt,  than  the  style 
of  dinner  to  which  he  accidentally  may  bring  home  a 
visitor.  Every  one  is  to  live  as  he  can  afford,  and  the 
meal  of  the  tradesman  ought  not  to  emulate  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  higher  classes ;  but  if  two  or  three  dishes 
are  well  served,  with  the  usual  sauces,  the  table-linen 
clean,  the  small  sideboard  neatly  laid,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  be  at  hand,  the  expectation  of  the  husband 
and  friend  will  be  gratified,  because  no  irregularity  of 
domestic  arrangement  will  disturb  the  social  intercourse. 
The  same  observation  holds  good  on  a  larger  scale.     In 
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all  situations  of  life^  the  entertainment  should  be  Ho  less 
suited  to  the  station  than  to  the  fortune  of  the  enter-* 
tainer,  and  to  the  number  and  rank  of  those  invited. 
.  The  manner  of  carving  is  not  only  a  very  neoessarj 
branch  of  information^  to  enable  a  lady  to  do  the  ho« 
pours  of  her  table>  but  makes  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  consumption  of  a  family:  and  though  in  large 
parties  she  is  so  much  assisted  as  to  render  this  know* 
ledge  appapently  of  less  consequence^  yet  she  must  at 
times  feel  the  deficiency;  and  should  not  fail  to  ac* 
quaint  herself  with  an  attainment^  the  advantage  of 
which  is  evident  every  day. 

.  Indeed,  as  fashions  are  so  fleeting,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  great  at- 
;tention  to  guests  may  be  again  the  mode,  as  it  was  in 
the  commencement  of  the  last.  Some  people  haggle 
meat  so  much,  as  not  to  be  able  to  help  half-a-dozen 
persons  decently  from  a  large  tongue,  or  a  sirloin'  of 
.beef;  and  the  dish  goes  away  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  gnawed  by  dogs.  If  the  daughters  of  the 
family  were  to  take  the  head  of  the  table  under  the 
4lirection  of  their  mother,  they  would  fulfil  its  duties 
with  grace,  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  an  early  prac- 
tice in  other  domestic '  afi^drs  gradually  fits  them  for 
their  own  future  houses.  Habit  alone  can  make  good 
carves;  but  some  principal  directions  are  hiereafter 
:given,  with  a  reference  to  the  annexed  plates. 

The  mistress  of  a  fEunil]^  should  always  r^ember  that 
the  welfare  and  good  management  of  the  house  depend 
on  the  eye  of  the  superior ;  and  consequently  that  no-^ 
thing  is  too  trifling  for  her  notice,  whereby  waste  may 
.be  avoided. 
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If  a  lady  has  never  been  aocostomed^  mliile  siiigle,  to 
think  of  family  management^  let  her  not  upon  that  ac* 
oount  fear  that  she  cannot  attain  it ;  she  may  oonsnlt 
ethers  who  are  more  experienced^  and  acquaint  herself 
with  the  necessary  quantities  of  the  several  articles  of 
fiuDoily  expenditure^  in  proportion  to  the  number  it  ocm- 
sists  of^  the  proper  prices  to  pay>  &c.  &c. 

A  minute  account  of  the  annual  income,  and  the  times 
of  payment,  should  be  taken  in  writing;  likewise  an  esti- 
mate of  the  supposed  amount  of  each  article  of  expense  ; 
and  those  who  are  early  accustomed  to  calculations  on 
domestic  articles  will  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  what  their  establishment  requires,  as  will  give  them 
the  happy  medium  between  prodigality  and  parsimony, 
without  acquiring  the  character  of  meanness* 

Perhaps  few  branches  of  female  education  are  so  uso- 
ful  as  great  readiness  at  figures.  Accounts  should  be 
r^ularly  kept,  and  not  the  smallest  article  omitted  to  be 
entered;  and  if  balanced  every  week  and  month,  &e. 
the  income  and  outgoings  will  be  ascertained  with  dua- 
lity, and  their  proportions  to  each  other  be  duly  ob- 
served. Some  people  fix  on  stated  sums  to  be  appro- 
priated to  each  different  article,  and  keep  the  money  in 
separate  purses ;  as  house,  clothes,  podcet,  education  of 
children,  &c  Whichever  way  accounts  be  entered,  a 
certain  mode  should  be  adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to. 
Many  women  are  unfortunately  ignorant  of  the  state 
<^  their  husbands'  income ;  and  others  are  only  made 
acquainted  with  it,  when  some  speculative  project,  or 
profitable  transaction,  leads  them  to  make  a  ftdse  esti- 
mate of  what  can  be  afforded;  and  it  too  often  happens 
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that  both  parties^  hr  from  consulting  each  other,  squan- 
der money  in  ways  that  they  would  even  wish  to  forget : 
whereas  marriage  should  be  a  state  of  mutual  and  per- 
fect confidence^  and  similarity  of  pursuits,  which  would 
secure  that  happiness  it  .was  intended  to  bestow. 

There  are  so  many  valuable  women  who  excel  as 
wives,  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  there  would  be  few  ex- 
travagant ones,  were  they  consulted  by  their  husbands 
on  subjects  that  concern  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
parties.     Within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  many  families  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  want  of  openness  in  the  man  on  the  subject  of  his 
affairs ;  and  though  on  these  occasions  the  women  were 
blamed,  it  has  afterwards  appeared  that  they  never  were 
allowed  a  voice  of  inquiry,  or  suffered  to  reason  upon 
what  sometimes  appeared  to  them'  imprudent. 

Many  fieanilies  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as  much 
to  the  propriety  of  female  management,  as  to  the  know- 
ledge and  activity  of  the  father. 

The  lady  of  a  general  officer  observed  to  her  man 
cook,  that  her  last  weekly  bill  was  higher  than  usual. 
Some  excuse  was  offered; — ^to  which  she  replied: — 
^'  Such  is  the  sum  I  have  allotted  to  house-keeping : 
should  it  be  exceeded  one  week,  the  next  must  repay  it. 
The  general  will  have  no  public  day  this  week."  The 
fault  was  never  repeated. 

March's  "  Family  Book-keeper  "  is  a  very  useful 
work,  and  saves  much  trouble ;  the  various  articles  of 
expense  being  printed,  with  a  column  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  so  that  at  one  view  the  amount  of  expenditure 
on  each,  and  the  total  sum,  may  be- known. 
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Ready  money  should  be  paid  for  all  such  things  as 
oome  not  into  weekly  bills^  and  even  for  them  a  check 
is  necessary.  The  best  places  for  purchasing  should  be 
attended  to.  In  some  articles  a  discount  of  five  per  cent, 
is  allowed  for  ready  mcmey  in  London,  and  other  large 
cities,  and  those  who  thus  pay  are  usually  best  sefved* 
Under  the  idea  of  buying  cheap,  many  go  to  new  shops ; 
but  it  is  safest  to  deal  with  people  of  established  credit, 
who  do  not  dispose  of  goods  by  underselling. 

To  make  tradesmen  wait  for  their  moDey  injures  them 
greatly,  besides  that  a  higher  price  must  be  paid;  and 
in  long  bills,  articles  never  bought  are  often  charged. 
Perhaps  the  irregularity  and  failure  of  pa3rment  may  have 
much  evil  influence  on  the  price  of  various  articles,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  many  &milies  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Thus  regnlarljt  conducted,  the  exact  state  of  money 
affairs  will  be  known  with  ease ;  for  it  is  delay  of  pay- 
ment that  occasions  confusion.  A  common-place  book 
dould  be  always  at  hand,  in  which  to  enter  such  hints 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  other  observations,  as  are  given 
by  sensible  experienced  people.  Want  of  attention  to 
what  is  advised,  or  supposing  things  too  minute  to  be 
worth  hearing,  are  the  causes  why  so  much  ignorance 
prevails  on  necessary  subjects,  among  those  who  are  not 
backward  in  frivolous  ones. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  a  woman  to  be  informed  of  the 
prices  and  goodness  of  all  articles  in  common  use,  and 
of  the  best  times,  as  well  as  places,  for  purchasing  them. 
She  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
prices  of  provisions,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to 
substitute  those  that  are  most  reasonable,  when  they 
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will  answer  as  well  for  others  of  the  same  kind^  but 
which  are  more  costly.  A  false  notion  of  economy  leads 
many  to  purchase  as  bargains^  what  is  not  wanted^  and 
sometimes  never  is  used.  Were  this  error  avoided^ 
more  money  would  remain  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not 
unusual  among  lower  dealers  to  put  off  a  larger  quantity 
of  goods^  by  assurances  that  they  are  advancing  in  price ; 
and  many  who  supply  fiuicy  articles  are  so  successful 
in  persuasion,  that  purchasers  not  unfrequently  go  far 
beyond  their  original  intention^  even  to  their  own  future 
disquiet.  Some  things  are  better  for  keeping,  audi 
being  in  constant  consumption,  should  be  laid  in  ac- 
cordingly ;  such  as  paper,  soap,  and  candles.  Of  these 
more  hereafter. 

To  give  unvarying  rules  cannot  be  attempted,  for 
people  ought  to  form  their  conduct  on  their  circumw 
stances ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment according  to  them  will  be  found  equally  advan-i 
tageous  to  all.  The  minutise  of  management  must  be 
regulated  by  every  one's  fortune  and  rank.  Some  ladies^ 
not  deficient  in  either,  charge  themselves  with  giving 
out,  once  in  a  month,  to  a  superintending  servant,  such 
quantities  of  household  articles,  as  by  observation  and 
calculation  they  know  to  be  sufficient,  reserving  for  their 
own  key  the  large  stock  of  things  usually  laid  in  for  very 
large  families  in  the  country.  Should  there  be  several 
more  visitors  than  usual,  they  can  easily  account  for 
increase  of  consumption,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  degree 
of  judgment  will  be  respectable  even  in  the  eye  .of  do- 
mestics, if  they  are  not  interested  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  employers ;  and  if  they  are,  their  services  will  not 
compensate  for  want  of  honesty. 
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When  yonng,  ladies  marry^  they  frequently  oontinne 
their  oi¥n  nudd  in  the  capacity  of  house-keeper ;  who, 
as  they  may  be  more  attached  to  their  interest  than 
strangers,  become  very  yaluable  servants.  To  such,  the 
economical  observations  in  this  work  will  be  as  useful 
as  the  cookery ;  and  it  is  recommendable  in  them  to  be 
strictly  obsovant  of  both,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  will  make  them  familiar  in  the  practice. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  for  the  waste  of  many' 
of  the  good  things  that  God  has  given  for  our  use,  not 
abuse,  the  mistress  and  servants  of  great  houses  will 
hereafter  be  called  to  a  strict  account. 

Some  part  of  every  person's  fortune  should  be  de- 
voted to  charity ;  by  which,  '^  a  pious  woman  will  build 
up  her  house  before  God,  while  she  that  is  foolish  (t.  e- 
lends  nothing  to  the  Lord),  pulls  it  down  with  her 
hands.'*  No  one  can  complain  of  the  want  of  gifts  to 
the  poor  in  this  land: — but  there  is  a  mode  of  relief 
which  would  add  greatly  to  their  comfort,  and  which 
being  prepared  from  superfluity,  and  such  materials  as 
are  often  thrown  away,  the  expense  would  not  be  felt. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  work  some  hints  for  preparing 
the  above  are  given. 

By  good  hours,  especiaUy  early  breakfost,  a  fomily  is 
more  regular,  and  much  time  is  saved.  K  orders  be 
given  soon  in  the  morning,  there  will  be  more  time  to 
execute  them ;  and  servants,  by  doing  their  work  with 
ease,  will  be  more  equal  to  it,  and  fewer  will  be  ne- 
cessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  general  expense  will 
be  reduced,  and  much  time  saved,  if  every  thing  be 
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kept  in  its  proper  place>  applied  to  its  proper  use>  and 
mended^  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  will  allow^  as 
soon  as  broken. 

If  the  economy  of  time  was  duly  considered,  the  use- 
ful affairs  transacted  before  amusements  were  allowed^ 
and  a  regular  plan  of  employment  was  daily  laid  down, 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  without  hurry  or  fatigue; 
and  it  would  be  a  most  pleasant  retrospect  at  the  end 
of  the  year^  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  va- 
luable acquirements  made^  and  the  good  actions  per- 
formed^ by  an  active  woman. 

If  the  subject  of  servants  be  thought  ill-timed  in  a 
book  upon  family  arrangement^  it  must  be  by  those  who 
do  not  recollect  that  the  regularity  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  heads  will  be  insufficient^  if  not  seconded 
by  those  who  are  to  execute  orders.  It  behoves  every 
person  to  be  extremely  careful  whom  he  takes  into  his 
service ;  to  be  very  minute  in  investigating  the  charac- 
ter he  receives^  and  equally  cautious  and  scrupulously 
just  in  giving  one  to  others.  Were  this  attended  to, 
many  bad  people  would  be  incapacitated  for  doing  mis- 
chief^ by  abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  It  may 
be  fairly  asserted^  that  the  robbery^  or  waste^  which  is 
but  a  milder  epithet  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  servant^ 
will  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  that  master  or  mistress^ 
who  knowing,  or  having  well  founded  suspicions,  of 
such  ^Eiults,  is  prevailed  upon  by  false  pity,  or  entreaty, 
to  slide  him  into  another  place.  There  are,  however, 
some  who  are  unfortunately  capricious,  and  often  refuse 
to  give  a  character  because  they  are  displeased  that  a 
servant  leaves  their  service :  but  this  is  unpardonable, 
and  an  absolute  robbery,  servants  having  no  inheritance. 
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and  depending  on  their  £ur  name  for  employment.  To 
refuse  countenance  to  the  evil^  and  to  encourage  the 
good  servant^  are  actions  due  to  society  at  large ;  and 
such  as  are  honesty  frugal^  and  attentive  to  their  duties^ 
^ould  be  liberally  rewarded^  which  would  encourage 
merits  and  inspire  servants  with  zeal  to  acquit  them- 
selves. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  a  retributive  justice 
usually  marks  persons  in  that  station  sooner  or  later^ 
even  in  this  world.  The  extravagant  and  idle  in  servi- 
tude are  ill  prepared  for  the  industry  and  sobriety  on 
which  their  own  future  wd£are  so  essentially  depends. 
Their  faults^  and  the  attendant  punishment^  come  home 
when  they  have  children  of  their  own ;  and  sometimes 
much  sooner.  They  will  see  their  own  folly  and  wicked- 
ness perpetuated  in  their  offsprings  whom  they  must 
not  expect  to  be  better  than  the  example  and  instruc- 
tion given  by  themselves. 

.  It  was  the  observation  of  a  sensible  and  experienced 
woman^  that  she  could  always  read  the  fate  of  her  ser- 
vants who  married:  those  who  had  been  fEUthful  and 
industrious  in  her  service^  continued  their  good  habits 
in  their  own  families^  and  became,  respectable  members 
of  the  community ; — ^those  who  were  the  contrary^  never 
w^e  successful^  and  not  unfrequently  were  reduced  to 
the  parish. 

A  proper  quantity  of  household  articles  should  be 
always  ready^  and  more  bought  in  before  the  others  be 
consumed^  to  prevent  inconvenience^  especially  in  the 
country. 

A  bill  of  parcels  and  receipt  should  be  required^  even 
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if  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase ;  and^  to 
avoid  mistakes^  let  the  goods  be  compared  with  these 
when  brought  home. 

Though  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any  one's 
honesty^  and  perhaps  mistakes  have  been  unintentional ; 
yet  it  is  prudent  to  weigh  meat^  sugars,  &c.  when 
brought  in,  and  compare  with  the  charge.  The  butcher 
should  be  ordered  to  send  the  weight  with  the  meat, 
and  the  cook  to  file  these  checks,  to  be  examined  when 
the  weekly  bill  shall  be  delivered. 
'  Much  trouble  and  irregularity  are  saved  when  there 
is  company,  if  servants  are  required  to  prepare  the  table 
and  sideboard  in  similar  order  daily. 
•  All  things  likely  to  be  wanted  should  be  in  readi- 
ness :  sugars  of  different  qualities  kept  broken,  currants 
washed,  picked,  and  perfectly  dry ;  spices  pounded,  and 
kept  in  very  small  bottles  closely  corked ;  not  more  than 
will  be  used  in  four  or  five  weeks  should  be  pounded  at 
a  time.  IVfuch  less  is  neoessiary  than  when  boiled  whole 
in  gravies,  &c. 

Where  noonings  or  suppers  are  served  (and  in  every 
house  some  preparation  is  necessary  for  accidental  vi- 
sitors), care  should  be  taken  to  have  such  things  in 
readiness  as  are  proper  for  either :  a  list  of  several  will 
be  subjoined,  a  change  of  which  may  be  agreeable,  and 
if  duly  managed,  will  be  attended  with  little  expense 
and  much  convenience. 

A  ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  every 
ioaf  of  bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the  num^ 
ber  to  be  paid  for ;  as  tallies  may  be  altered,  unless  one 
is  kept  by  each  party. 
i-  Those  who  -are  served  with  brewer's  beer,  or  any 
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Other  articles  not  paid  for  weekly  or  on  deUrery^  should 
keep  a  book  for  entering  the  dates ;  which  will  not  only 
senre  to  prevent  overcharges,  but  will  show  the  whole 
year's  consumption  at  one  view. 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  china,  should 
be  kept,  and  the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a  year,  or 
oftener  if  there  be  a  change  of  servants ;  into  each  of 
whose  care  the  articles  used  by  him  or  her  should  be 
intrusted,  with  a  list,  as  is  done  with  plate.  Tickets  of 
parchment  with  the  fsmily  name,  numbered,  and  specify- 
ing what  bed  it  belongs  to,  should  be  sewe^  on  each 
feather-bed,  bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket.  Knives,  forks, 
and  house-cloths,  are  often  deficient:  these  accidents 
might  be  obviated,  if  an  article  at  the  head  of  every 
list  required  the  former  should  be  produced  whole  ar 
broken,  and  the  marked  part  of  the  linen,  though  all  ' 
the  others  should  be  worn  out.  The  inducement  to 
take  care  of  glass  is- in  some  measure  removed,  by  th$ 
increased  price  given  for  old  flint  glass. — Those  who 
wish  for  trifle-dishes,  butter-stands,  &c.  at  a  lower 
dbaige  than  cut  glass,  may  buy  them  made  in  mouldsi 
of  which  there  is  great  variety  that  look  extremely 
well,  if  not  placed  near  the  more  beautiful  articles. 
'  The  price  of  starch  depends  upon  that  of  flour ;  the 
best  will  keep  good  in  a  dry  warm  room  for  some  years ; 
therefore  when  bread  is  cheap  it  may  be  bought  to  ad- 
vantage, and  covered  close. 

-  Sugars  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in 
all  £ui?dlies,  the  purchase  demands  particular  attention. 
The  cheapest  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  more  refined ; 
and  there  is  difference  even  in  the  d^ee  of  sweetness^ 
Hie  white*  should  be  chosen  that  is  dose^  heavy,  and 
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shining.  The  best  sort  of  brown  has  a  bright  gravelly 
look^  and  it  is  often  to  be  bought  pure  as  imported. 
£a8t  India  sugars  are  finer  for  the  price^  but  not  so 
strongs  consequently  unfit  for  wines  and  sweetmeats^ 
but  do  well  for  common  purposes^  if  good  of  their  kind. 
To  prepare  white  sugar^  pounded^  rolling  it  with  a 
bottle^  and  sifting^  wastes  less  than  a  mortar. 

Candles  made  in  cool  weather  are  best;  and  when 
their  price>  and  that  of  soap^  which  rise  and  fall  together^ 
is  likely  to  be  higher^  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  in  the 
stock  of  both.  This  information  the  chandler  can  always 
give ;  they  are  better  for  keeping  eight  or  ten  months^ 
and  will  not  injure  for  two  years^  if  properly  placed  in 
the  cool ;  and  there  are  few  articles  that  better  deserve 
care  in  buying^  and  allowing  a  due  quantity  of^  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Paper^  by  keeping,  improves  in  quality ;  and  if  bought 
by  half  or  whole  reams  from  large  dealers  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  purchased  by  the  quire. 

Many  well-meaning  servants  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
means  of  managing,  and  thereby  waste  as  much  as 
would  maintain  a  small  family,  besides  causing  the 
mistresB  of  the  bouse  much  chagrin  by  their  irwgu- 
larity ;  and  many  families,  from  a  mmt  of  method,  have 
the  appearance  of  chance  rather  than  of  regular  system. 
To  avoid  this,  the  following  hints  may  be  useful  as  well 
as  economical : — 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in  that  place  best  suited 
to  it,  as  much  waste  may  thereby  be  avoided,  viz. 

V^etables  will  keep  best  on  a  stone  floor,  if  the  air 
be  excluded. — Meat  in  a  cdd  dry  place. — Sugar  and 
Kweetmeato  require  a  dry  place ;  so  does  salt. — Candle^ 
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eold,  bntnot  dampw-^Driedmeats^  hams,  &&  the  same. 
— All  sorts  of  seeds  for  paddings,  saloop,  rice,  &c. 
should  he  dose  cohered,  to  preserrefirom  insects;  but 
-that  win  not  prevent  it,  i£hmg  kept. 

Bread  is  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense,  that  all 
waste  should  he  gnarded  against;  and  having  it  cat  in 
the  room  will  tend  mach  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
acandty  in  1795  and  1800,  that  custom  has  heen  much 
adopted.  Itshooldnot  he  cutontil  aday  old.  Earthen 
pans  and  covers  keep  it  hest. 

Straw  to  lay  apples  on  should  be  quite  dry,  to  prevent 
a  musty  taste. 

I<arge  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 

Basil,  savoury,  or  knotted  marjoram,  or  London 
thyme,  to  be  used  when  herbs  are  ordered;  but  with 
discretion,  as  they  are  very  pungent. 

The  best  means  to  preserve  blankets  from  moths  is 
to  fold  and  lay  them  under  the  foathor-beds  that  are  in 
nse;  and  they  should  be  shaken  occasionally.  When 
abiled,  they  should  be  washed,  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a  great  deal  of 
spap.  It  should  be  melted  in  a  large  jug  of  water,  some 
of  which  pour  into  the  tubs  and  boiler;  and  when  the 
lather  becomes  weak,  add  more.  The  new  improve- 
ment in  soft  soap  is,  if  properly  used,  a  saving  of  near 
half  in  quantity;  and  though  something  dearer  than 
the  hard,  reduces  the  price  of  washing  considerably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in  warm 
water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitatii^  the 
operati(m  with  less  friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a  wire  or  twine,  in  pieces  that 
will  make  a  long  square  when  first  brought  in^  and  kept 
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out  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks ;  for  if  it  dry  quick,  it 
will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break.  Put  it  on  a  shelf, 
leaving  a  space  between,  and  let  it  grow  hard  gradually. 
Thus,  it  will  save  a  full  third  in  the  constunption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice  should 
be  pared  first,  to  preserve  the  peel  dry ;  some  should 
be  halved,  and  when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cut  out,  and  the 
outsides  dried  for  grating.  If  for  boiling  in  any  liquid, 
^e  first  way  is  best.  When  these  fruits  are  cheap,  a 
proper  quantity  should  be  bought  and  prepared  as  above 
directed,  especially  by  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
where  they  cannot  always  be  had;  and  they  are  per* 
petually  wanted  in  cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other  pur- 
poses, contrive  to  have  pudding,  custard,  &c.  to  employ 
the  yolks  also.  Should  you  not  want  them  for  several 
hours,  beat  them  up  with  a  little  water,  and  put  them 
m  a  cool  place,  or  they  will  be  hardened  and  useless. 
It  was  a  mistake  of  old,  to  think  that  the  whites  made 
cakes  and  puddings  heavy ;  on  the  contrary,  if  beateu 
long  and  separately,  jthey  contribute  greatly  to  give 
lightness,  are  an  advantage  to  paste,  and  make  a  pretty 
dish,  beaten  with  fruit,  to  set  in  cream,  &c. 

If  copper  utensils  be  used  in  the  kitchen,  the  cook 
should  be  charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tin  be 
rubbed  off,  and  to  have  them  fresh  done  when  the  least 
defect  appears,  and  never  to  put  by  any  soup,  gravy^^ 
&c.  in  them,  or  any  metal  utensil ;  stone  and  earthen 
vessels  should  be  provided  for  those  purposes,  as  like- 
wise plenty  of  common  dishes,  that  the  table-set  may 
not  be  used  to  put  by  cold  meat. 
»    Tin  vessels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  w^ich  caus^n  x 
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lioles.     Fenders,  and   tin  linings  of  flower-pots>  &c. 
should  be  painted  every  year  or  two. 

V^etables  soon  sour^  and  corrode  metals  and  glazed 
red  ware^  by  which  a  strong  poison  is  produced.  Some 
years  ago,  the  death  of  several  gentlemen  was  occa- 
sioned at  Salt'hill,  by  the  cook  sending  a  ragout  to  the 
table,  which  she  had  kept  from  the  preceding  day  ia  a 
copper  vessel  badly  tinned. 

Vinegar,  by  its  acidity,  does  the  same^  the  glazing 
being  of  lead  or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  hot  weather,  dip  a  cloth  in  cold 
"water,  and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three  times, 
jthen  place  it  in  the  sun:  renew  the  process  once  or 
twice.  ^ 

The  best  way  of  scalding  fruits,  or  boiling  vinegar,  is 
an  a  stone  jar  on  a  hot  iron  hearth :  or  by  putting  the 
vessel  into  a  saucepan  of  water,  called  a  water-bath. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jelly,  gruel,  bark,  &c.  be  suffered 
to  boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost. 
'  The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of  coals 
and  cinders :  for  the  latter  there  is  a  new  contrivance 
to  siffc,  without  dispensing  the  dust  of  the  ashes,  by 
means  of  a  covered  tin  bucket. 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire  for  the 
back,  but  must  remain  untouched  until  it  cake.  Cin- 
ders, lightly  wet,  give  a  'great  degree  of  heat,  and  are 
better  than  coal  for  furnaces,  ironing-stoves,  and  ovens. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly- 
bags,  tapes  for  the  collared  things,  &c.  which,  if  not 
perfectly  scalded,  and  kept  dry,  give  an  unpleasant 
flavour  when  next  used. 
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Cold  water  thrown  on  cast-iron^  when  hot^  will  cause 
it  to  crack. 

In  the  following  and  indeed  all  other  receipts^  though, 
the  quantities  may  be  as  accurately  directed  as  possible, 
yet  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person 
who  uses  them.  The  different  tsfstes  of  people  require 
more  or  less  of  the  flavour  of  spices^  salt^  garlic^  butter, 
&c.  which  can  never  be  ordered  by  general  rules ;  and 
if  the  cook  has  not  a  good  taste^  and  attention  to  that 
of  her  employers^  not  all  the  ingredients  which  nature 
and  art  can  furnish  will  give  (exquisite  flavour  to  her 
didies.  The  proper  articles  should  be  at  hand,  and  she 
must  proportion  them  until  the  true  zest  be  obtained, 
and  a  variety  of  flavour  be  given  to  the  different  dishes 
served  at  the  same  time. 

Those  who  require  maigre  dishes  will  find  abundance 
in  this  little  work ;  and  where  they  are  not  strictly  so, 
by  suet  or  bacon  being  directed  into  stuffings,  the  cook 
must  use  butter  instead ;  and  where  meat  gravies  (or 
stock  as  they  are  called)  are  ordered^  those  made  of 
fish  must  be  adopted. 
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The  carving-knife  for  a  lady  should  be  lights  and  of 
a  middling  size  and  fine  edge.  Strength  is  less  required 
than  address  in  the  manner  of  using  it :  and  to  &cilitate 
this  the  cook  should  give  ord^s  to  the  butcher  to  divide 
the  joints  of  the  bones  of  all  carcass-joints  of  mutton^ 
lamb^  and  veal  (such  as  neck^  breast^  and  loin) ;  which 
may  then  be  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  attached  to  the 
adjoining  bones.  If  the  whole  of  the  meat  belonging 
to  each  bone  should  be  too  thicks  a  small  slice  may  be 
taken  off  between  every  two  bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  (as  fillet  of  veal^  leg  or  saddle 
of  mutton,  and  beef)  are  to  be  helped  in  thin  slices, 
neatly  cut  and  smooth ;  observing  to  let  the  knife  pass 
down  to  the  bone  in  the  mutton  and  beef  joints. 

The  dish  should  not  be  too  far  off  the  carver ;  as  it 
gives  an  awkward  appearance,  and  makes  the  task  more 
difficult.  Attention  is  to  be  paid  to  help  every  one  to 
a  part  of  such  articles  as  are  considered  the  best. 

In  helping  fish,  take  care  not  to  break  the  flakes; 
^  which  in  cod  and  very  fresh  salmon  are  large,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  ite  appearance.  A  fish- 
knife,  not  being  sharp,  divides  it  best  on  this  account. 
Help  a  part  of  the  roe,  milt,  or  liver,  to  each  person. 
The  heads  of  carp,  part  of  those  of  cod  and  salmon,* 
sounds  of  cod,  and  fins  of  turbot,  are  likewise  esteemed 
niceties,  and  are  to  be  attended  to  accordingly. 

In  cutting  up  any  wild-fowl,  duck,  goose,  or  turkey, 
for  a  large  party,  if  you  cut  the  slices  down  from  pinion 
to  pinion,  without  making  wings,  there  will  be  more 
prime  pieces. 
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A  Cod's  Head.^-Fish  in  general  requires  very  little 
carvings  the  fleshy  parts  being  those  principally  esteem- 
ed. A  cod's  head  and  shoulders^  when  in  aeaaon,  ahd 
pfoperly  boiled^  is  a  very  genteel  and  hapdsome  dish^ 
When  cut^  it  should  be  done  vnA  a  fish-trowel^  and  the 
parts  about  the  back-bene  on  the  shoulders  are  the  most 
firm  and  the  beat.  Take  off  a  piece  quite  down  to  the 
bene^  in  the  direction  a,  b,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  spoon  at 
€,  c,  and  with  each  slice  of  fish  gire  a  piece  of  the  sound, 
which  lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  ii,  the 
meat  of  which  is  thin,  and  a  little  darker  coloured  than 
the  body  of  the  fish  itself:  this  may  be  got  by  passing 
a  knife  or  spoon  underneath,  in  the  direction  d,  f. 
About  the  head  are  many  delicate  parts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  jelly  kind.  The  jelly  part  lies  about  the  jaw, 
bones,  and  the  firm  parts  within  the  head.  Some  are 
fond  of  the  palate,  and  others  the  tongue,  which  like- 
wise may  be  got  by  putting  a  spoon  into  the  mouth. 

Edge-bone  of  Beef. — ^Cut  off  a  slice  an  inch  thick  all 
the  length  from  a  to  6,  in  the  figure  opposite,  and  then 
help.  The  soft  fat  which  resembles  marrow  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  bone,  below  c;  the  firm  fat  must  be  cut  in 
horizontal  slices  at  the  edge  of  the  meat'  d.  It  is  proper 
to  ask  which  is  preferred,  as  tastes  differ.  The  skewer 
thftt  keeps  the  meat  properly  together  when  boiling  is 
here  shown  at  a.  This  should  be  drawn  out  before  it 
is  served  up ;  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  skewer 
in,  put  a  silver  one. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  maj  be  begun  either  at  the  end,  or  by 
cutting  into  the  middle.  It  is  usual  to  inquire  whether 
the  outside  or  the  inside  is  preferred.  For  the  outside 
the  slice  should  be  cut  down  to  the  bones ;  and  the  same 
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with  every  follomng  helping.    Sliee  the  inside  likewise^ 
and  give  with  each  piece  some  of  the  soft  fat. 

The  inside  done  as  follows  eats  excellently:  Have 
ready  some  shalot- vinegar  boiling  hot :  mince  the  meat 
large^  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fat ;  sprinkle  it  with  salty 
and  pour  the  shalot-vinegar  and  the  gravy  on  it.  Help 
with  a  spoon^  as  quick  as  possible^  on  hot  plates. 

Round  or  Buttock  of  Beef  is  cut  in  the  same  way  as 
fillet  of  veal^  in  the  next  article.  It  should  be  kept 
even  all  over.  When  helping^  the  fat^  obscArve  not  td 
hack  tt^  but  cut  it  smooth.  A  deep  slice  should  be  cut 
off  the  beef  before  you  begin  to  help>  as  directed  above 
for  the  edge-bone. 

JFillet  of  FeaL — In  an  ox  this  part  is  round  of  beef. 
Ask  whether  the  brown  outside  be  liked^  otherwise 
help  the  next  slice.  The  bone  is  taken  out^  and  the 
meat  tied  close^  before  dressing;  which  makes  the  fillet 
very  solid.  It  should  be  cut  thin^  and  very  smootlu 
A  staffing  is  put  into  the  flap^  which  completely  covers 
it ;  you  must  cut  deep  into  this,  and  help  a  thin  slice, 
as  likewise  of  fat.  From  carelessness  in  not  covering 
the  latter  with '  paper^  it  is  sometimes  dried  up^  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  carver. 

Breast  of  Veal One  part  (which  is  called  the  bris- 
ket) is  thickest^  and  has  gristles;  put  your  knife  about 
four  inches  from  the  edge  of  this^  and  cut  through  it^ 
which  will  separate  the  ribs  from  the  brisket.  Ask 
which  is  chosen^  and  help  accordingly. 

Calf's  Head  has  a  great  deal  of  meat  upon  it,  if  pro^ 
perly  managed.  Cut  slices  from  a  to  b,  in  the  figure 
opposite  page  xlvi,  letting  the  knife  go  close  to  the  bone. 
In  the  fleshy  part,  at  the  neck  end  c,  there  lies  the  throat 
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sweetbread^  which  you  should  help  a  slice  of  from  ctod 
with  the  other  part.  Many  like  the  eye;  which  you 
must  cut  out  with  the  point  of  your  knife>  and  divide  in 
two.  If  the  jaw-bone  be  taken  off,  there  will  be  found 
some  fine  lean.  Under  the  head  is  the  palate^  which  is 
reckoned  a  nicety;  the  lady  of  the  house  should  be 
acquainted  with  all  things  that  are  thought  so^  that  she 
may  distribute  them  among  her  guests. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. — This  is  a  very  good  joints  and 
by  many  preferred  to  the  leg;  it  being  very  fiill  of 
gravy^  if  properly  roasted^  and  produces  many  nioe 
bits.  The  figure  represents  it  as  laid  in  the  dish  with 
its  back  uppermost.  When  it  is  first  cut^  it  should  be 
in  the  hollow  part  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  a,  b,  and  the 
knife  should  be  passed  deep  to  the  bone.  The  prime 
port  of  the  fat  lies  on  the  outer  edge^  and  is  to  be  cut 
out  in  thin  slices  in  the  direction  e.  If  many  are  at 
table^  and  the  hollow  part  cut  in  the  line  a,  b,  is  eaten^ 
some  very  good  and  delicate  slices  may  be  cut  out  on 
each  side  the  ridge  of  the  blade-bone^  in  the  direction 
Cy  d.  The  line  between  these  two  dotted  lines  is  that 
in  the  direction  of  which  the  edge  or  ridge  of  the  blade- 
bone  lies^  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 

Leg  of  Mutton — ^A  leg  of  wether  mutton  (which  is 
the  best  flavoured)  may  be  known  by  a  round  lump  of 
fat  at  the  edge  of  the  broadest  part,  as  at  a.  The  be»t 
part  is  in  the  midway,  at  b,  between  the  knuckle  and 
farther  end.  Begin  to  help  there,  by  cutting  thin  deep 
slices  to  c.  If  the  outside  is  not  fat  enough,  help  some 
from  the  side  of  the  broad  end  in  slices  from  e  tofi  This 
part  is  most  juicy ;  but  many  prefer  the  knuckle,  whidi 
in  fine  mutton  will  be  very  tender  though  dry.     Tliere 
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are  very  fine  slices  on  the  bade  of  the  leg:  twfn  it  up, 
and  cut  the  broad  end ;  not  in  the  direction  you  did  the 
oth^r  side^  but  longwise.  To  cut  out  tlU  «ramp-bone, 
take  hold  of  the  shank  with  your  left  handj  and  cut 
down  to  the  thigh-bone  at  d ;  then  pass  l^e  knife  under 
the  cramp-bone  in  the  direction  d,  g. 

A  fore  Quarter  of  Lamb* — Separate  the  shoolder  from 
the  sooren  (which  is  the  breast  and  ribs),  by  passing  the 
knife  under  in  the  direction  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  in  the  figure 
opposite  the  last  page;  keeping  it  towards  you  hori* 
sontally,  to  prevent  catti^  the  meat  too  much  off  the 
bones.  If  grass  lamb,  the  shoulder  being  lai^,  put  it 
into  another  dish.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a  Seville 
orange  (or  lemon)  on  the  other  part,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Then  separate  the  gristly  part 
fipom  the  ribs  in  the  line  e,  c  ;  and  help  either  from  that, 
or  from  the  ribs,  as  may  be  chosen. 

Haunch  of  Fenison, — Cut  down  to  the  bone  in  the 
line  a,  6,  e,  in  the  figure  opposite,  to  let  out  the  gravy : 
then  turn  the  broad  end  of  the  haunch  toward  you, 
put  in  the  knife  at  b,  and  cut  as  deep  as  you  can  to 
the  end  of  the  haunch  d;  then  help  in  thin  slices, 
ohservii^  to  give  some  fat  to  each  person.  There  is 
more  fiit  (which  is  a  fevourite  part)  on  the  left  side  of 
c  and  d  than  on  the  other :  and  those  who  help  must 
take  care  to  proportion  it,  as  likewise  the  gravy,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  company. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin, 
cut  so  as  to  resemble  haunch  oi  venison,  and  is  to  be 
helped  at  table  in'  the  same  manner. 

Saddle  of  Mutton* — Cut  long  thin  slices  from  the 
tail  to  the  end,  b^iinniag  dose  to  the  back*bone.     If  a 
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large  jmnt^  the  dioe  may  be  divided.  Cut  some  fat 
from  the  isides* 

Ham  may  be  cut  three  ways  j  the  common  method  is> 
to  begin  in  the  middle^  by  long  slices  from  a  to  by  froni 
the  centre  through  the  thick  fat.  This  brings  to  the 
prime  at  first ;  which  is  likewise  accomplished  by  cut^ 
ting  a  small  round  hole  on  the  top  of  the  ham  as  at  c, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  enlarging  that  by  cutting  suc- 
cessive thin  circles :  this  preserves  the  gravy^  and  keeps 
the  meat  moist. 

The  last  and  most  saving  way  is^  to  begin  at  the  hock 
end  (which  many  are  most  fond  of)^  and  proceed  onwards. 

Ham  that  is  used  for  pies>  &c.  should  be  cut  from  the 
under  side^  first  taking  off  a  thick  slice. 

Sucking  Pig* — The  cook  usually  divides  the  body 
before  it  is  sent  to  table^  and  garnishes  the  dish  with 
the  jaws  and  ears. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  a  shoulder  from  the 
carcass  on  one  side,  and  then  the  leg,  according  to  the 
direction  given  by  the  dotted  line  a,  b,  c.  The  ribs  are 
then  to  be  divided  into  about  two  helpings ;  and  an  ear 
or  jaw  presented  with  them,  and  plenty  of  sauce.  The 
joints  may  either  be  divided  into  two  each,  or  pieces 
may  be  cut  from  them.  The  ribs  are  reckoned  the 
finest  part ;  but  some  people  prefer  the  neck-end,  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

Goose, — Cut  off  the  apron  in  the  circular  line  fl,  b,  c, 
in  the  figure  opposite  the  last  page ;  and  pour  into  the 
body  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  large  tea-spoonfiil  of 
mustard,  first  mixed  at  the  sideboard.  Turn  the  neck 
end  of  the  goose  towards  you,  and  cut  the  whole  breast 
in  long  slices  from  one  wing  to  another ;  but  only  remove 
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tliem  as  you  help  each  person^  unless  the  company  is  so 

large  as  to  require  the  legs  likewise.    This  way  givea 

more  prime  bits  than  by  making  wings.     Take  off  the 

^'^y  ^y  putting  the  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  bone, 

presffing  it  to  the  body^  and  having  passed  the  knife  at  d, 

turn  the  leg  back^  and  if  a  young  bird,  it  will  easily 

separate.     To  take  off  the  wing,  put  your  fork  into  the 

small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  dose  to  the  body ; 

then  put  in  the  knife  at  d,  and  divide  the  joint,  taking 

it  down  in  the  direction  dy  e.    Nothing  but  practice  will 

enable  people  to  hit  the  joint  exactly  at  the  first  trial. 

When  the  leg  and  wing  of  one  side  are  done,  go  on  to  the 

other ;  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole 

goose,  unless  the  company  be  very  large.    There  are  two 

side-bones  by  the  wing,  which  may  be  cut  off ;  as  like^ 

wise  the  back  and  lower  side-bones :  but  the  best  pieces 

are  the  breast  and  the  thighs  after  being  divided  £rom 

the  drum-sticks. 

Hare* — The  best  way  of  cutting  it  up  is,  to  put 
the  point  of  the  knife  under  the  shoulder  at  a,  in 
the  ^gure  opposite,  and  so  cut  all  the  way  down  to 
the  romp,  on  one  side  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  line 
a,  b»  Do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  whole 
hare  will  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Cut  the  back 
into  four,  which,  with  the  legs,  is  the  part  most 
esteemed.  The  shoulder  must  be  cut  off  in  a  circular 
line,  as,  c,  d,  a  :  lay  the  pieces  neatly  on  the  dish  as 
yon  cut  them ;  and  then  help  the  company,  giving 
some  pudding  and  gravy  to  every  person.  This  way 
can  only  be  practised  when  the  hare  is  young:  if  old, 
do  not  divide  it  down,  which  will  require  a  strong 
arm;  but  put  the  knife  between  the  leg  and  back,  and 
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give  it  a  little  tarn  inwards  at  the  joint;  which  yott 
must  endeavour  to  hit^  and  not  to  break  by  finroe. 
When  both  legs  are  taken  off^  there  is  a  fine  oollop  on 
each  side  the  back ;  then  divide  the  back  into  as  mesky 
pieces  as  yon  please^  and  take  off  the  shoulders,  which 
are  by  many  preferred,  and  are  called  the  sportsman'a 
pieces.  When  every  one  is  helped,  cut  off  the  head ; 
put  your  knife  between  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
divide  them,  which  will  enable  you  to  lay  the  upper  flat 
on  your  plate  ;  then  put  the  pcnnt  of  the  knife  into  the 
centre,  and  cut  the  head  into  two.  The  ears  and  brains 
may  be  helped  then  to  those  who  like  them. 

Carve  Babbits  as  directed  the  latter  way  for  hare  ; 
cutting  the  back  into  two  pieces,  which  with  the  legs  are 
the  prime. 

^  Fowl, — ^A  boiled  fowl's  legs  are  bent  inwards,  and 
tucked  into  the  belly;  but  before  it  is  served,  the  skewers 
are  to  be  removed.  Lay  the  fowl  on  your  {date ;  and 
place  the  joints,  as  cut  off,  on  the  dish.  Take  the  wing 
off  in  the  direction  o£a  to  b,  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
only  dividing  the  joint  with  your  knife;  and  then  with 
your  fork  lift  up  the  pinion,  and  draw  the  wing  towards 
the  legs,  aiid  the  muscles  will  separate  in  a  more  com- 
plete form  than  if  cut.  Slip  the  knife  between  the  1^ 
and  body,  and  cut  to  the  bone ;  tiben  with  the  fork  turn 
the  leg  back,  and  the  joint  will  give  wi^  if  the  bird  is 
not  old.  When  the  four  quarters  are  thus  removed, 
take  off  the  merrythought  from  a,  and  the  neck-bones  ; 
these  last  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  c,  and  pressing  it 
under  the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  line  c,  b  i 
then  lift  it  up,  and  break  it  off  iaam  the  part  that  sdcks 
to  the  breast.     The  next  thing  is,  to  divide  the  breast 
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from  the  carcass,  by  cutting  throngli  the  tender  ribs 
close  to  the  breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay 
the  bade  upwards,  put  your  knife  into  the  bone  half-way 
iran  the  neck  to  the  rump,  and  on  raising  the  lowar  end 
it  will  scfMurate  readily.  Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and 
irery  neatly  take  off  the  two  sidesmmi^  and  the  whole 
will  be  done.  As  each  part  is  taken  off,  it  should  be 
turned  neatly  on  the  dish :  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  what  is  left  goes  properly  from  table.  The  breast 
and  wings  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  parts ;  but  the 
legs  are  most  juicy,  in  young  fowls.  After  all,  more 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  observing  those  who  carve 
vreU,  and  a  little  practice^  than  by  any  written  directions 
whatever. 

A  Pheasant. — The  bird  in  the  annexed  eqgraving  is 
as  trussed  for  the  spit,  with  its  head  under  one  of  its 
wings.  When  the  skewers  are  taken  out,  and  the  bird 
served,  the  following  is  the  way  to  carve  it. 

Fix  your  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  slice  it 
down  in  the  line  a,  b  ;  take  off  the  1^  on  one  side  in 
the  dotted  line  6,  di  then  cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same 
side  in  the  line  c,  d.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  cut  off  the  slices  of  breast  you 
divided  before.  Be  careful  how  you  take  off  the  wings ; 
for  if  you  should  cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  at  g,  you  will 
hit  on  the  neck-bone,  from  which  the  wing  must  be 
sqMurated.  Cut  off  the  merrythought  in  the  line^^  g, 
by  passing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck.  Cut 
the  other  parts  as  in  a  fowl.  The  breast,  wings,  and 
merrythought,  are  the  most  esteemed  ,*  but  the  leg  has 
a  higher  flavour. 

Partridge, — The  partridge  is  here  represented  as  just 
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taken  from  the  spit ;  but  before  it  is  served  up,  the 
skewers  must  be  withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fowl.  The  wings  must  be  taken  off  in  the 
line  a,  h,  and  the  merrythought  in  the  line  c,  rf.  The 
prime  parts  of  a  partridge  are  the  wings,  breast,  and 
merrythought ;  but  the  bird  being  small,  the  two  latter 
are  not  often  divided.  The  wing  is  considered  as  the 
best,  and  the  tip  of  it  reckoned  the  most  delicate  morsel 
of  the  whole. 

Pigeons, — Cut  them  in  half,  either  from  top  to  bottom, 
or  across.  The  lower  part  is  generally  thought  the  best ; 
but  the  fairest  way  is  to  cut  from  the  neck  to  a,  figure  7> 
rather  than  from  c  to  6,  by  a,  which  is  the  most  fashion- 
able. ITie  figure  represents  the  back  of  the  pigeon  ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  knife  is  in  the  line  t,  b,  by  o,  if 
done  the  last  way. 
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PART  I. 


FISH. 

To  choose  Fish, 

In  every  8ort>  stiffiaess^  and  redness  of  the  gills^  and 
brightness  oi  the  eyes^  are  invariable  signs  of  freshness : 
thickness  of  flesh  generally  marks  the  good  condition  of 
all  fish. 

Turbot  should  be  thicks  and  the  belly  of  a  yellowish 
white ;  if  of  a  bluish  cast^  or  thin^  they  are  baa.  They 
are  in  season  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Salmon, — ^If  new^  and  m  season^  the  flesh  is  of  a  fine 
red  (the  gills  particularly)^  the  scales  bright^  and  the 
whole  fish  stiflT.  When  in  greatest  perfection^  there  is 
a  whiteness  between  the  flakes^  which  gives  great  finur 
ness ;  by  ke^ing^  this  melts  down^  and  the  fish  is  more 
rich.  The  Thames  salmon  bears  the  highest  price ;  that 
caught  in  the  Severn  is  next  in  goodness^  and  is  even 
prefierred  by  some.  Small  heads^  and  thick  in  the  neck, 
are  best. 

Cod, — ^The  gills  should  be  very  red ;  the  fish  should 
be  very  thick  at  the  neck^  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  and 
the  eyes  fresh.  When  flabby,  they  are  not  good.  They 
are  in  season  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the 
end  of  April. 

Skate,  if  good,  is  very  white  and  thick.  If  too 
fresh,  they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept  above  two 
days. 
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Herrings. — If  good^  their  gills  are  of  a  fine  red^  and 
the  eyes  bright;  as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish^  which 
must  be  stiff  and  firm.    Choose  sprats  by  the  same  rules. 

Soles, — If  good^  they  are  thicK^  and  the  belly  is  of  a 
cream-colour ;  if  this  is  of  a  bluish  cast  and  flabby^  they 
are  not  ^sh.  They  are  in  the  market  almost  the 
whole  year^  but  are  in  the  highest  perfection  about  mid- 
summer. 

Whitings. — The  firmness  of  the  body  and  fins  is  to  be 
looked  to>  as  in  herrings ;  their  high  season  is  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year^  but  they  may  be  had  a 
great  part  of  it. 

Mackerel. — Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season  is  May^ 
June^  and  July.  They  are  so  tender  a  fish  that  they 
carry  and  keep  worse  than  any  other. 

Pike — For  freshness  observe  the  above  marks.  The 
best  are  taken  in  rivers :  they  are  a  very  dry  fish^  and 
are  much  indebted  to  stuffing  and  sauce. 

Carp  live  some  time  out  of  water^  and  may  therefore 
get  wasted ;  it  is  best  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  caught,  to 
prevent  this ;  but  if  too  many  are  taken  from  the  stew 
for  present  use,  they  may  be  fed  with  bread,  and  kept 
in  a  large  tub.  The  same  signs  of  freshness  attend  them 
as  other  fish. 

Tench. — They  are  a  fine-flavoured  fresh-water  fish, 
and  should  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as  caught.- — 
When  they  are  to  be  bought,  examine  whether  the  gills 
are  red  and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  body 
stiff.  The  tench  has  a  slimy  matter  about  it,  the  clear- 
ness and  brightness  of  which  show  freshness.  The  sea- 
son is  July,  August,  and  September. 

Perch. — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  distinguish 
the  freshness  of  other  fish.  They  are  not  so  delicate  as 
carp  and  tench. 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  a  fine  silvery  hue,  are  very  firm, 
and  have  a  refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly  cut. 
— They  are  caught  in  the  Thames  and  some  other  large 
rivers. 

Mullets The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river  mullets. 
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and  the  red  to  the  grey.     They  should  be  very  firm. — 
Their  season  is  August. 

Gudgeons. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as 
other  fish.  They  are  taken  in  running  streams ;  come 
in  about  midsummer^  and  are  to  be  had  for  ^ye  or  six 
months. 

Trout  and  Grayling  are  excellent  fish^  and  taken  in 
running  streams ;  but  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  only  a 
few  counties.     In  season  chiefly  in  the  summer  months. 

Eels. — There  is  a  sreater  difference  in  the  goodness 
of  eels  than  of  any  other  fish.  The  true  silver-eel  (so 
called  from  the  bright  colour  of  the  belly^  is  caught  in 
the  Thames.  The  Dutch  eels  sold  at  BiUingseate  are 
very  bad ;  those  taken  in  great  floods  are  generafiy  good, 
but  those  in  ponds  have  usua^y  a  strong  rank  flavour. 
Except  the  middle  of  smnmer,  they  are  always  in 
season. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and  have 
their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become  flabby  and 
bad.  They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish.  The  Thames 
produces  the  best.  They  are  in  season  from  January  to 
March,  and  from  July  to  September. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  long  taken,  the  claws 
will  have  a  strong  motion  when  you  put  your  finger  on 
the  eyes  and  press  them*  The  heaviest  are  the  best, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  boil  them  at  home.  When  you 
buy  them  ready-boiled,  try  whether  their  tails  are  stiff, 
and  pull  up  with  a  spring:  if  otherwise,  they  are  not 
fresh.  The  cock-lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow  back 
part  of  his  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  are 
stiff  and  hard ;  but  those  of  the  hen  are  soft,  and  the 
tail  broader.  The  male,  though  generally  smaller,  has 
the  highest  flavour,  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  the  colour 
when  boiled  is  a  deeper  red. 

Crabs. — ^The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a  mid- 
dling size  are  sweetest.  If  ii^t,  they  are  watery :  when 
in  perfection,  the  joints  of  the  It^  are  stiff,  and  the  body 
has  a  very  agreeable  smell.  The  eyes  look  dead  and 
loose  when  stale. 

b2 
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Prawns  and  Shrimps, — ^When  fresh  they  have  a  sweet 
flavour^  are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour  is  bright. 

Oysters, — There  are  several  kinds;  the  Pyfleet,  Col- 
chester, and  Milford,  are  much  the  best.  The  native 
Milton  are  fine,  being  white  and  iaX ;  but  others  may  be 
made  to  possess  both  these  qualities  in  some  degree  by 
proper  feeding.  When  the  fish  is  alive  and  strong,  the 
shell  closes  on  the  knife.  They  should  be  eaten  as 
opened,  the  flavour  becoming  poor  otherwise.  The  rock 
oyster  is  largest,  but  ususdly  has  a  coarse  flavour  if 
eaten  raw. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  FISH. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom  very 
nicely  done.  Common  cooks  are  apt  not  to  slit  the  fish 
low  enough,  by  which,  and  not  thoroughly  washing  the 
blood,  &c.  from  the  bone,  a  very  disgusting  mass  is  left 
within,  and  mistaken  for  liver ;  but  fishmongers  in  great 
towns  wash  it  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning, 
and  by  perpetual  watering  diminish  the  flavour.  SsJt 
should  be  put  into  the  water  in  which  all  fish  is  boiled  ; 
and  cod  is  rendered  firmer  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  vinegar.  Cod,  haddock,  and  whiting 
eat  firmer  if  a  little  salt  be  put  into  their  gills,  and  they 
be  hung  up  a  few  hours  before  dressing. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  roe,  melt,  and 
liver  whole ;  to  let  them  be  sufliciently  dressed ;  and  to 
place  them  conspicuously  when  served.  The  sound  ad- 
hering to  the  bone  must  be  left  there,  but  very  carefully 
cleaned. 

Fish  that  is  to  be  boiled  must  be  put  on  the  fire  in 
cold  hard  water :  when  it  boils,  skim  with  the  greatest 
care;  throw  in  a  little  cup  of  cold  water  to  check  the 
extreme  of  heat,  then  keep  it  simmering  only,  lest  the 
*'.  ^^  outside  break  before  the  tluck  and  inner  be  done.  The 
jover  ^ould  be  kept  on  the  kettle,  to  prevent  any  dust 
r  soot  fiddling  on  the  fish,  the  good  colour  of  which  is 
important.  Crimped  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  simmered  a  few  minutes. 
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To  judge  if  a  large  fish  be  sufficiently  boiled^  draw  up 
the  fish  plate^  and  with  a  thin  knife  try  if  the  fish  easily 
divides  nt>m  the  bone  in  the  thick  parts^  which  it  will 
iirhen  done  enough.  Keep  it  hot^  not  hv  letting  it  sod- 
den in  the  water^  but  by  laying  the  nsh-plate  cross- 
"ways  on  the  kettle^  and  covering  with  a  thick  cloth.  If 
left  in  water  after  it  is  ready^  fish  loses  its  firmness,  and 
becomes  woolly.  Serve  ^ak  on  a  napkin.  The  dish 
looks  more  complete  if  fried  fish  be  served  round  the 
boiled,  alternately  placed  with  the  roe  4nr  melt,  and 
bandsomely  garnish^. 

Observe,  ereat  care  is  necessary  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  boiled  fish,  that  the  dryness  and  colour  of  the 
fried  around  it  m^  not  be  lessened. 

To  fry  Fislu — Having  nicely  deaned  and  washed  it, 
dry  it  completely :  dip  it  in  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  and 
tiien  in  a  aish  of  stale  white  bread-arums ;  if  you  wish 
it  to  look  in  the  highest  perfection,  r&peaX  the  egg  and 
crums,  and  instantly  plunge  it  into  a  thick-bottomed 
firying-pan,  in  which  have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
dropping  or  lard,  boiling  hot,  to  cover  the  fisn.  Let  it 
gently  boil,  until  it  becomes  a  beautiful  yellow  brown, 
and  is  done  enough ;  if  the  latter,  before  the  colour  be 
obtained,  the  pan  must  be  drawn  to  a  cooler  paart  of  the 
fire  to  finish.  Turn  a  large  dish  upside  down,  lay  a 
sheet  of  cap  paper  on  it,  and  carefully  place  the  fish 
upon  it  before  the  fire,  and  put  another  sheet  over,  that 
aU  the  crease  may  be  absorbed.  The  orums  should 
appear  distinct.  As  the  frying  liquw  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  become  black,  it  vtdll  serve  again  with  a  little 
fresh.  Butter  gives  a  bad  colour ;  oil  is  the  best  thing 
to  fry  in,  if  the  expense  be  no  objection. 

Frying-pans  suited  to  the  sizes  <^  fish,  and  oblone  in- 
stead of  round,  will  be  found  particularly  useful,  as 
much  waste  of  lard  will  be  prevented. 

Fish  will  look  better,  when  fried,  if,  after  cleaning 
and  drying,  they  be  floured,  and  laid  some  minutes  bd^ 
fore  the  fire  to  take  off  the  damp. 

To  broil  Fi^h, — ^After  eleamng  and  washing,  dry  it 
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well^  and  wrap  it  in  a  floured  cloth.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper;  flour^  and  put  on  a  gridiron  that  is  very: 
dean ;  the  bars  of  which^  when  hot^  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  bit  of  suet^  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It 
must  be  broiled  on  a  very  clear  fise^  that  it  may  not 
taste  smoky;  and  not  too  near^  that  it  may  not  be 
scorched. 

Fish  being  universaUy  Uked,  the  dressing,  and  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  the  goodness  of  the  sauces,  demand 
great  attention.  The  proper  garnish  is  sliced  lemon, 
pickled  barberries,  horse-radiidi,  a  fringe  of  crusted 
parsley,  or  crimped  parsley. 

To  crimp  Parsley* — ^Wlien  washed  and  cleared  of  the 
large  stalks,  throw  it  again  into  clean  water ;  make  the 
dripping  which  fried  the  fish  boil  up,  and  throw  the 
paraley  out  of  the  water  into  the  pan,  and  it  will  in- 
stantly crisp  without  losing  its  colour.  Take  it  out  with 
a  slice,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a  minute  or  two, 
while  the  fish  is  being  dished. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by  taking 
more  at  a  time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it 
cheap :  and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by 
being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung  up,  or  by  being  fried 
will  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day,  may  then  be  bought 
with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a  muddy  smell  and  taste, 
to  take  off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after 
it  is  nicely  cleaned ;  or  if  of  a  size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in 
the  same ;  then  dry  and  dress  it. 

To  dress  a  Turtle. 

The  night  before  dressing  a  turtle,  hang  it  up  by  the 
hinder  legs,  and  without  giving  time  for  it  to  draw  in 
its  neck,  cut  off  its  head.  Early  next  morning  have 
ready  a  boiler  of  hot  water.  .With  a  sharp  knife  take 
off  the  fins  next  the  head  at  the  joint,  which,  if  pro- 
perly hit,  will  allow  them  to  s^arate  from  the  body 
without  cutting.  The  hinder  nns,  when  cut  at  the 
joint,  will,  by  a  little  twist,  come  off  immediately. 
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Next  divide  the  callapasfa,  or  back  shelly  from  the 
callapee^  the  belly  shelly  at  about  two  inches  round  the 
latter^  which  is  some  of  the  prime  of  the  turtle.  Take 
out  the  entrails  with  particular  care^  lest  the  gall  should 
be  broken^  and  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  cold  water : 
wken  well  washed^  open  the  guts  from  end  to  end  with 
a  small  penknife^  and  draw  them  through  a  woollen 
doth  often^  to  cleanse  them^  then  put  them  in  fresh  cold 
water.  The  belly  shell  must  be  cut  in  pieces  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand^  and  the  lungs^  kidneys^  &c* 
cleared  from  the  back  shell :  put  the  shells  and  fins  into 
scalding  water^  until  the  scales  can  be  scraped  off  with 
a  knife^  and  all  the  meat  can  be  taken  dear  off.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle  separate^ 
that  they  may  be  proportioned  out  afterwards. 

The  green  fat  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  square ;  simmer  the  fins^  only  in  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them^  till  tender ;  then  add  the  water^  strained^ 
to  a  quantity  of  very  rich  broth  of  veal^  to  which  put  a 
pound  of  butter  rubbed  down  with  as  much  fine  flour  as 
shall  give  due  thickness;  stir  it  over  the  fire  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  having  put  in  the  entrails^  cut  in  small  pieces^ 
six  hours  to  stew  before  dinner ;  add  to  the  soup  green 
<Miions  and  all  sorts  of  seasoning  herbs^  chopped  small ; 
pepper^  salt^  and  Cayenne  to  your  taste^  not  extremely 
not,  and  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons^  according  to  the 
size  of  the  turtle^  which^  if  fifty  pounds  weighty  will 
require  two  bottles  of  Madeira:  let  all  this  seasoning 
likewise  bci  simmered  six  hours,  some  of  the  coarse  and 
white  parts  two  hours,  and  a  proportion  of  the  green  fat 
one  hour. 

Put  round  the  back  shell  a  paste  of  flour  and  water 
about  two  inch^  high,  to  keep  in  the  meat,  then  fill  it 
three  parts  with  the  remainder  of  the  coarse,  the  part 
that  resembles  veal,  the  green  fat,  &c.  and  some  or  the 
thin  soup  and  additional  seasoning :  bake  it. 

To  prepare  small  eggs  for  serving  in  the  soup  and 
sheU,  unless  there  be  any  in  the  turtle,  see  '^  Little  eggs 
for  Turtle,"  under  the  head  Sauces, 
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STURGEON.  ^ 

To  dress  fresh  Sturgeon.  » 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick^  rub  egg  over  them^  then 

sprinkle  with  crums  of  breads  parsley^  pepper^  salt :  fold  i! 

tnem  in  paper^  and  broil  gently.     Sauce ;  butter^  an-  21 

chovy,  and  soy.  ;i 

To  roast  Sturgeon, 

Put  a  piece  on  a  lark-spit^  then  tie  it  on  a  large  sptt ;  i 

baste  it  constantly  with  butter^  and  serve  with  a  good  ^ 

brown  gravy^  an  anchovy^  a  squeeze  of  Seville  orange  or  , 

lemon^  and  a  glass  of  sherry  boiled  up>  and  poured  into 
the  dish. 

Another, 

Put  a  piece  of  butter^  rolled  in  flour^  into  a  stew-pan 
with  four  cloves^  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs^  two  onions^ 
some  pepper  and  salt^  half  a  pint  of  water^  and  a  glass 
of  vinegar.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ;  then  let  it 
become  lukewarm^  and  steep  the  fish  in  it  an  hour  or 
two.  Butter  a  paper  well^  tie  it  rounds  and  roast  it 
without  letting  the  spit  run  through.  Serve  with  sorrel 
and  anchovy  sauce.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  sturgeon 
would  make  a  handsome  dish. 

An  excellent  Imitation  of  pickled  Sturgeon, 

Take  a  fine  large  turkey^  but  not  old;  pick  it  very 
nicely,  singe,  and  make  it  extremely  clean:  bone  and 
wash  it,  and  tie  it  across  and  across  with  a  bit  of  mat 
string  washed  dean.  Put  into  a  very  nice  tin  sauonrain 
a  quart  of  water,  a  quart  of  vinegar,  a  quart  of  white 
(but  not  sweet)  wine,  and  a  very  large  handful  of  salt ; 
boil  ^md  skim  it  well.  When  become  cold,  put  the  tur- 
key* into  the  liquor,  and  simmer  it  very  gently,  closely 
covered,  until  it  be  quite  ready ;  tighten  l£e  strings,  and 
lay  a  dish  with  a  weight  of  two  pounds  upon  it. 

Boil  the  liquor  half  an  hour;  and  when  both  are  cold, 
put  the  turkey  into  it.  This  will  keep  some  months, 
and  eats  more  delicately  than  sturgeon :  Tinegar,  oil,'^imd 
sugar,  are  usually  eaten  with  it.    If  more  vinegar  or  salt 
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should  be  wanted^  add  when  cold.     Send  fennel  over  it 
to  table. 

TURBOT. 

If  necessary^  tnrbot  will  keep  a  couple  of  days^  or 
more^  in  perfection^  if  a  very  little  salt  be  sprinkled  over 
it^  and  it  be  hung  in  a  very  cool  place. 

To  boil  Turhot. 

The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a  proper  size^  and  in 
the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water  sufficient 
to  cover  it  completely^  throw  a  handful  of  salt  and  a 
glass  of  vinegar  mto  it^  and  let  it  gradually  boil.  When 
thicks  the  fish  is  apt  to  be  unequally  done ;  to  prevent 
which^  cut  a  slit  down  the  back  of  two  inches^  dose  to 
the  bone>  and  the  same  on  the  belly  side^  with  a  small 
sharp  knife.  Be  very  careful  that  there  faHl  no  blacks ; 
but  skim  it  well^  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour. 
Serve  it  garnished  with  a  complete  fringe  of  curled 
parsley^  lemon^  and  horse-radish.  The  sauce  must  be 
the  finest  lobster^  anchovy  butter^  and  plain  butter^ 
served  plentifully  in  separate  tureens. 

SALMON. 

To  boil  Salmon, 

Let  it  be  put  on  in  cold  water^  unless  the  fish  be  split ; 
then  in  warm.  If  imderdone^  it  is  very  unwholesome. 
Shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 

To  broil  Salmon. 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick>  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  lay  each  slice  in  white  paper^  well  buttered^  twist 
the  ends  of  the  paper^  and  broil  the  slices  over  a  slow 
fire  six  or  eight  minutes.  Serve  in  the  paper  with  an- 
diovy-sauce. 

To  dry  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  down^  take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub 
the  whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling  it ;  let  it  hang 
twenty-four  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre^  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish^  two  ounces 
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of  bay  salt^  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar ;  rub  these, 
when  mixed  well/  into  the  salmon^  and  lay  it  on  a  lai^ 
dish  or  tray  two  days^  then  rub  it  well  with  common 
salt,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry : 
wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either  in  a  wood 
diimney^  or  in  a  dry  place,  keeping  it  open  with  two  small 
sticks.  Dried  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  m  paper^  and  only- 
just  warmed  through;  egg-sauce  and  mashedpotatoes  with 
it ;  or  it  may  be  boiled>  especially  the  bit  next  the  head. 

To  dress  dried  Salmon* 
Cut  in  slices,  and  broil  in  buttered  paper.    Egg  sauce. 
If  served  at  breakfast,  omit  the  sauce.     Without  paper, 
some  like  it  broiled ;  if  so,  a  very  few  minutes  will  do  it. 

An  excellent  Dish  of  dried  Salmon. 

Full  some  into  flakes ;  have  ready  some  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  chopped  large ;  put  both  into  half  a  pint  of  thin 
cream,  and  two  or  tl^e  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  with  a 
tea^spoonfiil  of  flour ;  skim  it^  and  stir  till  boiling  hot ; 
make  a  wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of 
a  dish,  and  pour  the  above  into  it. 

To  pickle  Salmon. 

Boil  as  before  directed^  take  the  fish  out,  and  boil 
the  liquor  with  bay-leaves,  pepper-corns,  and  salt ;  add 
vinegar,  when  cola,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Another  way. 

After  scaling  and  cleanings  split  the  salmon^  and  di- 
vide it  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose^  lay  it  in  the  ket- 
tle to  fill  the  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it ;  to  three  quarts  put  a  pint  of  vinegar,  a  handful  of 
salt,  twelve  bay-leaves,  six  blades  of  mace,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper.  When  the  salmon  is 
boiled  enough,  drain  it  and  put  it  on  a  clean  cloth,  then 
put  more  salmon  into  the  kettle,  and  pour  the  liquor 
upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all  is  done.  After  this,  if  the 
pickle  be  not  smartly  flavoured  with  the  vinegar  and 
salt,  add  more,  and  boil  it  quick  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.     When  all  is  cold,  pack  the  fish  in  something 
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deep,  and  let  there  be  enough  of  pickle  to  plentifully 
cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The  liquor  must 
be  drained  from  the  fish,  and  occasionally  boiled  and 
ddmmed. 

An  easy  way  to  pickle  a  piece  of  Salmon  already  boiled 

To  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  dressed  add  a 
fourth  part  of  vinegar,  four  bay-leaves,  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  blads  pepper-corns,  and  some  salt ;  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  pour  it  cold  over  the  fish,  which  should  not 
be  eaten  under  four  days. 

In  many  parts  of  Wales,  salmon  is  cleaned  and  boiled 
as  soon  as  caught,  and  sent  up  cold.  It  is  extremely 
good,  eaten  with  pepper  and  vinegar. 

To  pot  Salmon. 

Take  a  large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do  not  wash 
it :  salt  very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is  melted  and 
drained  £rom  it,  then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves, 
and  whole  pepper :  lay  in  a  few  bay-leaves,  put  it  dose 
into  a  pan,  cover  it  over  with  butter,  and  bake  it ;  when 
well  done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it  into  the  pots 
to  keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 
In  this  manner  any  firm  fish  may  be  done. 

Collared  Salmon 

Split  such  a  part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having 
mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace,  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside 
and  out  well.  Then  roll  it  tight  and  b^dage  it,  put  as 
much  water  and  one  third  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with 
bay-leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  close, 
and  sinuner  till  done  enough.  Drain  and  boil  quick  the 
liquor,  and  put  on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fennel.  It 
is  an  elegant  dish,  and  extremely  good. 

•COD. 

Some  people  boil  the  whole  fish  at  once  ;  but  a  large 
head  and  shoulders  contain  all  the  fish  that  is  proper  to 
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help^  the  thinner  parts  being  overdone  and  tasteless  be- 
fore the  thick  are  ready.  But  the  whole  fish  may  be 
purchased  at  times  more  reasonably ;  and  the  lower 
half^  if  sprinkled  and  hung  up^  will  be  in  high  perfection 
one  or  two  days.  Or  it  may  be  made  Salter^  and  served 
with  e^-sauce^  potatoes^  and  parsneps. 

Cod  when  small  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled 
quite  fresh  it  is  watery :  but  eats  excellently  if  salted 
and  hung  up  for  a  day^  to  give  it  fimmess^  then  stuffed^ 
and  broiled^  or  boiled. 

Cod*s  Head  and  Shoulders 

Will  eat  much  finer  by  having  a  little  salt  rubbed  down 
the  bone^  and  along  the  thick  part^  even  if  it  be  eaten 
the  same  day.  Tie  it  up^  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water  which  will  completely  cover  it :  throw  a  handful 
of  salt  into  it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it 
without  the  smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum.  Gramish 
with  a  large  quantity  of  double  parsley^  lemon^  horse- 
radish^ and  the  milt^  roe^  and  liver^  and  fried  smelts  if 
approved.  If  with  smelts^  be  careful  that  no  water 
hangs  about  the  fish;  or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will 
be  taken  o%  as  well  as  their  flavour.  Serve  with  plenty 
of  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce>  and  anchovy  and  butter. 

Crimped  Cod. 

Boil  or  fry :  if  the  former^  it  must  be  put  into  boiling 
water^  and  served  like  other  boiled  fish  on  a  napkin. 

Stewed  Cod, 

Lay  two  or  three  thick  slices  of  cod  in  a  pan^  with 
half  a  pint  of  weak  white  wine  (not  sweet),  six  ounces 
of  butter,  some  oysters,  aiid  their  liquor,  three  blades  of 
mace,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  few  crums  of  bread ;  stew, 
and  ^ghtly  thidcen  with  flour  before  serving. 

Boiled  Cod  Sounds. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape 
and  dean ;  and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk 
and  water :  when  tender,  serve  them  in  a  napkin,  with 
egg  sauce.     The  salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out. 
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uikIqss  for  fijcassee*^  .Dirf»s  <sod  tongues  in  die  same 
way.  '      -        ■       t 

Cod  Sounds  to  look  like  small  Chickens. 

A  good  maigre-day  dish.  Wash  three  large  sounds 
nicely^  and  bou  in  milk  and  water>  but  not  too  tender ; 
iviien  ecM,  put  a  forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters>  crums 
of  bread>  a  bit  of  butter^  nutmeg,  pepper^  saltj  and  the 
yolks  of  two  e^s ;  spread  it  thin  over  the  sounds^  and 
roll  up  each  in  the  form  of  a  chicken^  skewering  it ;  then 
lard  uiem  as  you  would  chickens^  dust  a  little  flour  over^ 
and  roast  them  in  a  tin  oven  slowly.  When  done  enough^ 
pour  over  them  a  £ae  oyster-sauce.  Serve  for  side  or 
ocMner  dish  at  the  first  course. 

To  broil  Cod  Sounds, 

Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with  salt^  pull  off  the 
dirty  skin^  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender :  take 
them  out,  flour^  and  broil.  While  this  is  doing,  season 
a  little  brown  gravy  with  pepper,  salt,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  soy^  and  a  little  mustard :  give  it  a  boil  with  a  bit  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod  Sounds  ragout. 

Prepare  as  above:  then  stew  them  in  white  gravy 
seasoned^  cream,  butter,  and  a  little  bit  of  flour  added 
before  you  serve,  gently  boiling  up.  A  bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pounded  mace,  should  give 
the  flavour. 

Scallops  of  Cod. 

Beat  some  cold  cod  with  the  yolk  of  an  ^g,  a  few 
shrimps,  a  little  butter,  salt,  ana  pepper,  fill  the  shells 
more  than  three  parts,  and  strew  breadUcrums  over ;  then 
drip  a  little  butter,  warmed  without  oiling. 

Currie  of  Cod 

Should  be  made  of  sliced  cody  that  has  either  been 
crimped  or  sprinkled  a  day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of 
a  fine  brown  with  sliced  onions ;  and  stew  it  with  a  good 
white  gravy,  a  little  currie-powder,  a  bit  of  butter  and 
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flour^  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and 
€!ajenne,  if  the  powder  be  not  hot  enough. 

To  dress  Salt  Cod  or  Ling, 

Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then 
lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a  glass  of  vinegar.  Boil 
it  enough,  dien  break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish;  pour 
over  it  parsneps  boiled,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
boil  up  with  cream  and  a  large  piece  of  butter  rubbed 
with  a  bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served  as  above  with 
egg-sauce  instead  of  the  parsnep,  and  the  root  sent  up 
whole ;  or  the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without 
flaking,  and  sauces  as  above.  Cod  that  has  been  dressed 
eats  well  done  like  dried  salmon,  with  e^s,  cream,  &c. 

To  dress  Salt  Fish  that  has  been  boiled;  an  excellent 

dish. 

Break  it  into  flakes,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with  sauce 
thus  made :  beat  boUed  parsneps  in  a  mortar,  then  add 
to  it  a  cup  of  cream,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a  little  white  pepper,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
mustard,  all  boiled  together ;  keep  the  fish  no  longer  on 
the  fire  than  to  become  hot,  but  not  boil. 

SOLES. 

If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  great  care  to  look 
perfectly  white,  and  should  be  much  covered  with  pars- 
ley, liie  roe  or  milt  of  soles  must  not  be  taken  out. 
If  to  be  fried,  see  p.  5. 

Soles  that  have  been  fried  eat  good  cold  with  oil, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  mustard ;  or,  cut  into  large  dice,  in  a 
bowl  with  salad.  Or,  they  are  fit  for  stewing ;  to  do 
which  see  stewed  carp,  p.  22. 

Soles  another  way. 

Take  two  or  three  soles,  divide  them  from  the  back- 
bone, and  take  off  the  head,  fins,  and  tail.  Sprinkle 
the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  the  tail-end 
upwards,  and  &sten  with  small  skewers.  If  large  or 
middling,  put  half  a  fish  in  each  roll ;  small  do  not  an-- 
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swer.  Dip  them  into  yoUu  of  eggs^  and  cover  them 
with  crums.  Do  the  e^  over  them  again^  and  then 
put  more  crums;  and  iij  them  a  beautiful  colour  in 
lard^  or  for  fsbst-day  in  chuified  butter.  Garnish  with 
dried  or  fried  parsley.     Shrimp  sauce. 

Soles  in  the  Portuguese  way. 

Take  otke  large  or  two  small :  if  large^  cut  the  fish  in 
two :  if  small^  they  need  only  be  split.  The  bones  being 
taken  out^  put  the  fish  into  a  pan  with  a  bit  of  butter 
and  some  lemon-juice^  give  it  a  fry^  then  lay  the  fish  on 
a  dish^  and  spread  a  forcemeat  over  each  piece^  and  roll 
it  rounds  fs^tening  the  roll  with  a  few  small  skewers. 
Lay  the  rolls  into  a  small  earthen  pan^  beat  an  eeg  and 
wet  them^  then  strew  crums  over;  and  put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  egg^  with  a  little  meat  gravy^  a  snoonful 
of  caper-liquor>  an  anchovy  chopped  fine^  ana  some 
parsley  chopped^  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan ;  cover  it 
dose^  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  till  the  fish  are  done  enough. 
Then  place  the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  servings  and  cover 
it  to  keep  them  hot  till  the  baked  sravy  is  skimmed ; 
if  not  enough^  a  little  fresh^  flavoured  as  above^  must  be 
prepared  and  added  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to 
be  left  on  one  side  of  the  split  part^  and  kept  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  roll ;  and^  when  served,  the  heads  are 
to  be  turned  towards  each  ot^er  in  the  dish.  Garnish 
with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

The  Stuffing  for  the  above. 

Pound  cold  beef^  mutton^  or  veal,  a  little ;  then  add 
some  fat  bacon  that  has  been  lightly  Med,  cut  small^ 
and  some  onions,  a  little  sarlick  or  shallot,  some  parsley, 
anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ;  pound  all  fine  with 
a  few  crums,  and  bind  it  with  two  ot  three  yolks  of 

MACKEREL. 

Boil,  and  serve  with  butter  and  fennel. 

To  broil  them,  split,  and  sprinkle  with  herbs,  pepper. 
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and  salt ;  or  stuff  with  the  same^  cnims^  and  chopped 
fennel. 

Collared^  as  Eel^  page  24. 

Potted :  dlean^  season^  and  bake  them  in  a  pan  with 
spice^  bav-leaves^  and  some  butter ;  when  cold^  lay  them 
in  a  pottmg-pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Pickled :  boil  them^  then  boil  some  of  the  liquor^  a  few 
peppers^  bay-leaves^  and  some  vinegar ;  when  cold^  pour 
it  over  them. 

Pickled  Mackerel,  called  Caveach. 

Clean  and  divide  them ;  then  cut  each  side  into  three^ 
or,  leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  side  into  five  or 
six  pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel,  take  near  an  ounce 
of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a  little  mace,  four  cloves,  and 
a  handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder;  mix,  and 
making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the  seasoning 
into  them,  rub  each  piece  with  some  of  it ;  then  fry  them 
brown  in  oil ;  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar ;  if  to  keep  long, 
pour  oil  on  the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  preserved 
for  months. 

HADDOCK. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  a  few  hours,  and  boil,  or  broil,  with 
or  without  the  foUowing  stuffing : 

Take  equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef-suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  savoury ;  a  little  onion, 
and  a  few  leaves  of  scented  marjoram  shred  fine ;  an  an- 
chovy or  two ;  a  little  salt  and  nutmes,  and  some  pepper. 
Oysters  will  be  an  improvement  with  or  without  an- 
chovies ;  add  crums,  and  an  egg  to  bind. 

To  stew  Haddock. 

Take  off  the  heads  and  fins,  when  well  washed,  and, 
with  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  whole  pepper,  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  vinegar,  and  some  water,  make  a  gravy, 
which,  when  done,  pour  on  the  haddocks  cut  in  large 
pieces,  having  previously  sewed  up  in  each  a  stuffing 
made  as  follows : — ^boil  the  livers,  and  mix  with  crums 
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of  breads  an  anchovy^  suet^  Cayenne^  salt^  nutmeg,  and 
a  shallot  minced;  bind  it  with  an  egg.  Stew  the  fish 
slowly  until  done  enough,  then  thicken  the  gravy  with 
a  large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour^  and  put  to  it  one 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

To  dry  Haddock, 

Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight :  take  out 
the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood  from 
the  back-bone.  Wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some  salt  into 
the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  them  on  a  board  for  a  night ; 
then  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  and  after  three  or 
four  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat ;  skin  and  rub  them 
with  egg,  and  strew  crums  over  them.  Lay  them  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  baste  with  butter,  until  brown  enough. 
Serve  with  egg-sauce. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  this  way ;  and  it  will 
prove  an  accommodation  in  the  country  where  there  is 
tio  regular  supply  of  fish. 

To  cure  Finnan  JTaddock, 

Choose  those  that  are  of  a  middling  size,  and  as  fresh 
as  possible ;  take  off  their  headf^  ;^plit  up,  wipe  nicely, 
and  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt.  Lay  them  with  a  mo- 
derate heat  upon  them  for  twelve  hours,  then  hang  them 
up  to  drain  three  hours,  and  then  tie  them,  two  and  two, 
on  a  string,  and  suspend  them  over  some  peats  that  have 
been  so  much  burnt  as  not  to  smoke  strongly,  and  at  a 
distance  that  may  not  heat  the  fish,  which,  thus  smoked 
two  hours,  will  be  fit  for  use. 

They  are  served  at  breakfieist  in  Scotland  to  eat  with 
bread  and  butter,  either  cold,  or  just  warmed  through, 
and  moistened  with  one  or  two  drops  of  sweet  oil. 

The  Scotch  dish,  called  Cropped  Heads, 

Parboil  the  roe  of  haddocks,  or  cod;  mix  it  witli 
double  its  quantity  of  pounded  hard .  biscuit,  salt,  pep- 
per, and  a  beaten  egg ;  stuff  haddocks'  heads  with  this 
mixture,  and  fry  them  in  beef  dripping.  Prepare  a 
sauce  of  beef  gravy,  added  to  fried  onions  and  ijpur,  a 
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tea-cttpful  of  ketchup^  the  same  of  pickled  musdies^  and 
add  to  the  heads ;  simmer  fifteen  minutes.  If  a  larger 
dish  be  wanting,  serve  two  boiled  haddocks  in  the 
middle. 

Thornback  and;  Skate 

Should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  they  are  dressed; 
and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or  fried  in  crums^  being 
first  dipped  in  ^g. 

Crimped  Skate. 

Boil  and  send  up  in  a  napkin ;  or  fry  as  above. 

Maids 

Should  likewise  be  hung  up  one  day  at  least.  They 
may  be  broiled  or  fried ;  or,  if  of  a  tolerable  size,  the 
middle  may  be  boiled  and  the  fins  fried.  They  should 
be  dipped  in  egg,  and  covered  with  crums. 

Red  Mullet. 

It  is  called  the  sea-woodcock.  Clean,  but  do  not 
open  or  wash  the  inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently 
baiy  in  a  small  dish.  Make  a  sauce  of  the  liquor  that 
conies  from  the  fish,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  little  flour, 
a  littie  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a  glass  of  sherry.  Give 
it  a  boil ;  and  serve  in  a  boat,  and  the  fish  in  the  paper 
case  it  was  dressed  in. 

FLOUNDi^RS. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and  lie 
two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Boil,  if  so 
chosen ;  but  they  are  better  fried ;  for  which  observe  the 
usual  directions.  Serve  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 
Sauce^  anchovy  and  butter. 

Water  Souchy. 

Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley-leaves  and 
roots,  thirty  peppercorns,  and  a  quart  of  water,  till  the 
■fish  are  boiled  to  pieces;  pulp  them  through  a  sieve. 
Set  over  the  fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  ^liquor  that  boiled 
them,  some  perch,  tench,  or  flounders,  and  some  fresh 
leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ;  simmer  all  "till  done  enough, 
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then  serve  in  a  deep  dish.     Slices  of  bread  and  butter 
are  to  be  sent  to  table^  to  eat  with  the  souchy. 

An  excellent  way  of  dressing  a  large  Plaice,  especially 

if  there  be  a  roe. 

Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egs,  cover  with 
cnims  of  bread ;  make  some  lard  or  fine  dripping,  and 
two  large  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  boiling  hot ;  fay  the  fish 
in,  and  fry  it  a  fine  colour,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and  anchovy-sauce. 
You  may  dip  the  fish  in  vinegar,  and  not  put  it  into  the 
pan. 

HERRINGS  AND  SPRATS. 

To  smoke  Herrings. 

Glean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a  little  saltpetre  one 
night ;  then  hang  them  on  a  stick,  through  the  eyes,  in 
a  row.  Have  ready  an  old  cask,  in  which  put  some 
sawdust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  heater  red-hot ;  fix  the 
stick  over  the  smoke,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-four 
hours. 

Fried  Herrings. 

Serve  them  of  a  light  brown,  with  onions  sliced  and 
fried  round  them ;  or  without  onions. 

Broiled  Herrings. 

Flour  them  first,  and  do  of  a  good  colour :  plain  but- 
ter for  sauce. 

Potted  Herrings,  which  much  resemble  Char. 

When  in  high  season  choose  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
herrings,  dean  and  remove  every  scale ;  wash  them  twice 
over,  drying  them  with  fresh  cloths  each  time.  Rub 
into  them,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
ditto  saltpetre,  ditto  common  salt ;  lay  them  on  a  board, 
which  raise  on  one  side  a  little  that  the  fish  may  drain 
for  twelve  hours.  Then,  with  clean  cloths,  wipe  off  the 
spice  and  salt^  and  season  with  the  following,  in  the 
finest  powder :  forty-height  cloves,  twelve  large  blades  of 
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maoe^  two  large  nutmegs^  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pep-- 

Eer,  and  an  ounce  of  common  salt.  As  you  season  each^ 
ly  it  in  an  earthen  pan  as  nearly  fitted  to  hold  the 
herrings  as  possible.  Lay  over  them  a  pound  of  butter^ 
cover  with  a  white  and  several  brown  papers ;  tie  down 
close^  and  bake  three  hours  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 
When  a  little  cooled^  drain  the  liquor  from  the  fish^  and 
lay  them  round  a  potting-pot^  or  char-pan^  the  backs 
upwards,  as  close  as  they  will  lie  without  breaking,  and 
finish  packing  them  in  the  centre.  Take  the  bowl  of  a 
large  spoon,  and  smooth  the  surfiice,  that  there  may  not 
be  cavities  to  absorb  the  butter,  which  must  not  be  put 
on  until  the  following  day ;  then  let  it  be  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  gravy  makes  the  finest  addition  to  soups, 
or  made  dishes,  in  small  proportions.  The  heads  should 
lie  over  the  fish  when  baked.  Herrings  thus  dressed, 
and  served  in  the  hot  gravy,  make  a  dish  of  the  finest 
iiavour  imaginable. 

Herrings  are  very  good  potted  like  mackerel :  see  p.  16. 

To  dress  Red  Herrings. 

Choose  those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open, 
and  pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them  to  soak 
half  an  hour ;  drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot 
through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over 
them  and  serve.  Egg-sauce,  or  buttered  e^s,  and 
mashed  potatoes,  should  be  sent  up  with  them.  Instead 
of  butter,  a  little  sweet  oil  will  add  to  the  richness,  but 
it  must  be  dropped  on  while  before  the  fire,  and  in  the 
smallest  quantity. 

Baked  Herrings  and  Sprats. 

Wash  and  drain  without  wiping  them ;  season  with 
allspice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a  few  whole  cloves ; 
lay  them  in  a  pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper,  an  onion, 
and  a  few  bay-leaves.  Add  half  vinegar  and  half  small 
beer,  enough  to  cover  them.  Put  paper  over  the  pan, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  If  you  like,  throw  saltpetre 
over  them  the  night  before,  to  make  them  look  red. 
Gut,  but  do  not  open  them. 
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To  broil  Sprats. 

When  cleaned,  they  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a 
skewer  run  through  the  heads^  and  then  broiled,  and 
served  hot  and  hot. 

To  fry  Smelts. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessary  to 
clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a  cloth ;  then  lightly  nour 
them,  but  shake  it  off.  Dip  them  into  plenty  of  egg, 
then  into  bread  crums  ^ted  fine,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  good  pan  of  boilinglard ;  let  them  continue  gently 
boiling,  and  a  few  minutes  will  make  them  a  bright 
yellow-brown.  Take  care  not  to  take  off  the  light 
roughness  of  the  crums,  or  their  beauty  will  be  lost. 

To  dress  Pipers. 

Boil,  or  bake  them  with  a  pudding  well  seasoned. — 
If  baked,  put  a  large  cup  of  rich  broth  into  the  dish ; 
and  when  done,  take  that,  some  essence  of  anchovy,  and 
a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  boil  them  up  together  for  sauce. 

To  dress  Pike. 

Scale  it,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  you  can,  and, 
after  well  cleaning,'  stuff  it  with  the  following :  grated 
bread,  herbs,  anchovies,  oysters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs ;  mix  all  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  it  into  the  fish,  and 
sew  it  up.  BoH  or  bake ;  if  the  latter,  bits  of  butter 
should  be  put  over  it,  and  half  a  pint  of  rich  broth  in 
the  dish ;  and  when  the  fish  is  ready  take  the  gravy  out 
of  the  dish,  add  a  dessert-spoonfiil  of  essence  of  an- 
chovy, the  same  of  soy,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  to  some 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and,  boiling  it  up,  pour  into  the 
dish.  Note :  if,  in  helping  a  pike,  the  back  and  belly 
are  slit  up,  and  each  slice  gently  drawn  downwards,  there 
wiU  be  fewer  bones  given. 

Boiled  Carp. 

Serve  on  a  napkin,  with  the  sauce  which  you  will  find 
directed  for  it  under  the  following  article. 
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Stewed  Carp. 

Scale  and  clean^  take  care  of  the  roe>  &c.  Lay  the 
fish  in  a  stew-pan^  with  a  rich  beef-gravy^  an  onion^ 
eight  doves^  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper^  the 
same  of  blacky  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy  of 
port  (cider  may  do)  j  sinmier  close  covered ;  when  nearly 
done^  add  two  anchovies  chopped  fine^  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  made  mustard^  some  fine  walnut  ketchup^  and  a  bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour :  shake  it^  and  let  the  gravy  boil 
a  few  minutes^  then  add  a  spoonf^il  of  soy.  Serve  with 
sippets  of  fried  breads  the  roe  fried^  and  a  good  deal  of 
horseradish  and  lemon. 

Baked  Carp, 

Clean  a  large  carp ;  put  a  stuffing  as  for  soles^  dressed 
in  the  Portuguese  way.  Sew  it  up ;  brush  it  all  over 
with  yolk  of  egg^  and  put  plenty  of  crums ;  then  drop 
oiled  Dutter  over  to  baste  it ;  place  the  carp  in  a  deep 
earthen  dish^  a  pint  of  stock  (or^  if  fast-day^  fish-stock)^ 
a^few  sliced  onions^  some  bay-leaves^  a  faggot  of  herbs^ 
(such  as  basil^  thyme^  parsley^  and  both  sorts  of  marjo- 
ram^ and  treble  the  quantity  of  parsley)^  half  a  pint  of 
port  wine^  and  six  anchovies.  Cover  over  the  pan^  and 
bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done  before  it  is  wanted. 
Pour  the  liquor  from  it^  and  keep  the  fish  hot  while  you 
heat  up  the  liquor  with  a  sood  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  made  mustard,  a  little  Cayenne, 
and  a  spoonful  of  soy.  Serve  the  fish  on  the  dish,  gar- 
nished with  lemon,  parsley,  horseradish,  and  the  milt  or 
roe,  and  put  the  gravy  into  the  sauce-tureen. 

Perch  and  Tench. 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are  most  de- 
licate fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed,  but  in 
stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a  flavour. 

Trout  and  Grayling 

May  be  either  boiled  or  fried.     Scale,  gut,  and  well 
wash;  then  dry  them,  and  lay  them  separately  on  a 
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lx«rd  before  the  fire.    If  for  £ryiiig^  they  most  be  floured. 
Serve  with  crimped  parsley  and  plain  butter. 
Perch  and  Tench  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Trout  ^"la-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well ;  put  it  into  your  stew-pan^ 
adding  half  Champaigne  and  half  Moselle^  or  Rhenish, 
or  sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pepper^  salt,  an  onion, 
a  few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a  small  bunch  of  parsley 
and  thyme ;  put  in  it  a  crust  of  French  bread ;  set  it  on 
a  quick  fire.  When  the  fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out, 
bruise  it,  and  then  thicken  the  sauce ;  add  flour  and  s^ 
little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  See  tiiat  your  sauce  is 
of  a  proper  thickness.  Lay  your  fish  on  tne  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and 
nied  bread. 

Char, 

At  a  distance  from  the  lakes,  where  caught,  is  only 
eaten  potted ;  the  process  of  which  is  the  same  that  is 
given  to  pot  herrings ;  but  the  proportion  of  butter  for 
the  former  is  eight  pounds  to  every  dozen  of  fish ;  they 
are  longer  baked,  and  the  proportion  of  mace  rather 
greater.  Char  fried  is  delicious,  as  is  also  another  Alpine 
fish,  called  gwyniad,  caught  in  the  lake  of  Bala,  in 
North  Wales. 

Spitchcock  Eels. 

Take  one  or  two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open  them  on  the 
belly-side,  and  dean  them  nicely :  wipe  them  dry,  and 
then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  on  both 
sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  very  little  sage, 
and  a  bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  the  sea- 
soning. Rub  the  gridiron  with  suet,  and  brml  the  fish 
of  a  nne  colour. 

Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 
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Fried  Eels. 

If  small^  they  should  be  curled  round  and  fried^  being 
first  dipped  into  egg  and  crums  of  bread. 

Boiled  Eels. 

The  smaU.  ones  are  best  this  way :  simmer  them  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water^  with  a  good  deal  of  parsley^ 
which  should  be  served  up  with  them  and  the  liquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Eel  Broth,  very  nourishing  for  the  Sick, 

Do  as  above ;  but  stew  two  hours,  and  add  an  onion 
and  peppercorns :  salt  to  taste. 

Collared  Eeh 

Bone  a  large  eel,  but  do  not  skin  it :  mix  pepper,  salt; 
mace,  allspice,  and  a  clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder^ 
and  rub  over  the  whole  inside ;  roll  it  tight,  and  bind 
with  a  coarse  tape.  Boil  it  in  salt  and  water,  and  two 
bay-leaves,  till  enough,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when 
cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either  whole  or 
in  slices.  Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a  little  thyme^ 
knotted  marjoram,  and  savoury,  mixed  with  the  spices^ 
greatly  improve  the  taste.  . 

Eels  stewed  as  carp  are  a  very  fine  dish. 

To  stew  Lamprey  as  at  Worcester. 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  cartilage 
which  runs  down  the  back,  and  season  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  aUspice ; 
put  it  into  a  small  stew-pot,  with  as  much  strong  beef 
gravy  and  Madeira,  or  sherry,  in  equal  quantities,  as 
will  cover  it.  Cover  close ;  stew  till  tender,  then  take 
out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while  you  boil  up  the 
liquor  with  two  or  three  anchovies  chopped,  and  some 
flour  and  butter ;  strain  the  gravy  through  a  sieve,  and 
add  lemon-juice  and  some  made  mustard.  Serve  with 
sippets  of  bread,  and  horseradish. 

When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be  fried  and  put  round. 

Note.    Cider  will  do  in  common  instead  of  white  wine. 
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To  pot  Lamprey  as  at  Worcester, 

Leave  the  skin  on^  but  remove  the  cartilage  and  a 
string  on  each  side  of  it  down  the  back.  Wash  and 
clean  the  fish  very  nicely  in  several  waters,  and  wipe 
them.  To  a  dozen,  of  tolerable  size,  use  two  ounces  of 
white  pepper,  salt  in  proportion,  six  blades  of  mace,  a 
dozen  of  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  but  do  not  season 
until  the  fish  shall  have  drained  all  night.  Lay  them 
in  a  stone  pot  one  by  one,  and  curled  round ;  the  spices 
and  salt  being  sprinkled  in  and  about  them.  Clarify 
two  pounds  of  butter,  and  half  a  pound  of  the  finest  beef 
suet,  pour  it  on  the  fish,  and  lay  tnick  paper  over  to  keep' 
in  the  steam.  Bake  three  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Look  often  at  them,  and  as  the  oil  works  up,  take  it 
clear  oflT.  They  will  thus,  in  the  store-pot,  keep  till 
spring.  Put  into  pots  for  serving  as  wanted ;  observing 
to  take  off  the  old  butter,  and  having  warmed  the  fish 
in  the  oven,  cover  with  fresh  butter  only. 

Excellent  Fish  Cake.     Hieres  en  Provence. 

Take  any  sort  of  dressed  fish  (the  remains  of  a  turbot 
do  well),  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  put  them,  the 
head  and  fins,  over  the  fire,  with  a  pint  of  water,  an 
onion,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  stew  for  gravy.  Mince 
the  meat,  put  to  it  a  third  part  of  crums  of  bread,  a 
little  minced  onion,  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  least 
bit  of  mace :  mix  weD,  and  make  it  into  a  cake  with 
white  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  melted  butter ;  cover  it 
with  raspings,  and  fry  it  a  pale  brown,  keeping  a  plate 
on  the  top  while  domg.  Then  lay  it  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  the  nsh  gravy,  and  stew  it  gently  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  turn  it  twice,  but  with  great  care  not  to  break 
it :  cover  it  closely  while  stewing. 

Cake  of  dressed  meat,  done  in  the  same  way,  is  re- 
markably good. 

Court  Bouillon,  in  which  any  kind  of  fresh  Fish  may 

be  done. 

Choose  a  kettle  that  will  only  suit  the  size  of  the  fish. 
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into  which  put  two  parts  water^  one  of  lights  not  sweet 
white  wine^  a  good  piece  of  butter^  some  stewed  onions^ 
and  carrots^  pepper^  salt^  two  or  three  cloves^  and  a  good 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  let 
it  become  cold^  then  boil  the  fish  therein.  Serve  with 
anchovy  sauce^  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon. 

LOBSTERS^  SHRIMPS^  AND  CRAY-FISH. 

To  pot  Lobsters. 

Half-boil  them^  pick  out  the  meat^  cut  it  into  smalt 
bits^  season  with  mace^  white  .pepper^  nutmeg,  and  salt^ 
press  close  into  a  pot^  and  cover  with  butter ;  bake  half 
an  hour ;  put  the  spawn  in.  When  cold,  take  the  lobster 
out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a  little  of  the  butter. 
Beat  the  other  butter  in  a  mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn ;  then  mix  that  coloured  butter  with  as  much  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it.  Cay- 
enne may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Another  way  to  pot  Lobsters,  as  at  Wood's  Hotel. 

Half-boil;  take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can: 
split  the  tail  and  remove  the  gut ;  if  the  inside  be  not 
watery,  add  it.  Season  with  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pep- 
per, Mdt,  and  a  clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder.  Liay 
a  little  fine  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the 
lobster  smooth  over  it,  with  bay-leaves  between ;  cover 
it  with  butter,  and  b^e  gently.  When  done,  pour  the 
whole  on  the  bottom  of  a  sieve,  and  with  a  fork  lay  the 
pieces  into  potting-pots,  some  of  each  sort,  with  the  sea- 
soning about  it.  When  cold,  pour  clarified  butter  over, 
but  not  hot.  It  will  be  ready  for  eating  next  day ;  and 
if  highly  seasoned,  and  thick-covered  with  butter,  will 
keep  some  time. 

Potted  lobster  may  be  eaten  cold,  or  as  a  fricassee, 
with  cream  sauce :  it  then  looks  very  nicely,  and  eats 
excellently,  especially  if  there  is  spawn. 

Mackerel,  Herrings,  and  Trout,  are  good  potted  as 
above. 
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Stewed  Lobster,  a  very  high  relish. 

Pick  the  lobster^  put  the  berries  into  a  dish  that  has 
a  lamp^  and  rub  them  down  with  a  bit  of  butter^  two 
spoonsful  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy,  or  walnut- 
ketchup,  a  little  salt  ana  Cayenne,  and  a  spoonful  of 
port ;  stew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits  with  the  gravy  as 
above. 

Lobster  Pudding. 

Divide  the  body  in  two,  and  havine  cleared  the  back 
shell,  and  dressed  the  meat  of  the  whole  as  for  patties, 
lay  it  in  the  shell  hot,  cover  with  crums  of  bread,  and 
brown  with  a  salamander.  If  the  lobsters  be  small,  use 
two. 

Rissoles  of  Lobster, 

Chop  the  flesh  of  a  large  lobster,  or  two  small  ones, 
and  mix  with  it  a  very  Httle  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  or  mace,  a  little  butter,  cream,  and  a  very  few 
crums  of  stale  bread.  Roll  the  mass,  and  cover  it  in 
small  quantities,  the  size  of  sausages,  with  a  light  puff 
paste.  Rub  them  over  with  the  finest  yolk  of  egg,  and 
dip  them  in  the  finest  crums  of  bread.  Fry  a  fine  yellow 
brown,  and  serve  them  with  crisped  parsley. 

Buttered  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  with  a  little 
weak  brown  gravy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter, 
with  a  little  flour.  If  done  white,  a  little  white  gravy 
and  cream. 

To  roast  Lobsters. 

When  half-boiled,  and  while  hot,  rub  the  shell  with 
butter,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it 
with  butter  till  it  has  a  fine  froth.  Melted  butter, 
Cayenne,  and  salt,  are  eaten  with  the  above. 

Currie  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns. 

Scald,  and  take  them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  into  a 
pan,  with  a  small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four  spoonsful 
of  veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream ;  rub  smooth  one  or  two 
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tea-spoonsful  of  currie-powder^  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour^ 
and  an  ounce  of  butter ;  simmer  an  hour ;  squeeze  halif 
a  lemon  in^  and  add  salt. 

Prawns  and  Cray-Jish  in  jelly y  a  beautiful  dish. 

Make  a  savoury  fish-jelly^  and  put  some  into  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  small  dish ;  when  cold^  lay  the  cray-fish 
upon  it  with  their  backs  downwards^  and  pour  more 
jelly  over  them.     Turn  out  when  cold. 

To  butter  Prawns  or  Shrimps. 

Take  them  out  of  the  shells ;  and  warm  them  with  a 
little  good  gravy^  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour^  a  scrape  of 
nutmegs  asdt,  and  pepper ;  simmer  a  minute  or  two^  stir- 
ring the  while^  ana  serve  with  sippets ;  or  with  a  cream- 
sauce^  instead  of  brown. 

To  pot  Shrimps. 

When  boiled^  take  them  out  of  their  shells^  and  sea- 
son them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a  very  little  mace 
and  cloves.  Press  them  into  a  pot,  lay  a  little  butter 
over  them,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  ten  minutes. 
When  cold,  cover  with  clarified  butter. 

CRABS. 

Hot  Crab. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a  crab,  clear  the  shell  from  the 
head,  then  put  the  meat  with  a  little  nutmeg,  salt,  pep- 
per, a  bit  of  butter,  crums  of  bread,  and  three  spoonsnil 
of  vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  and  set  it  before  the  fire. 
You  may  brown  it  with  a  salamander.  Dry  toast  should 
be  servea  to  eat  it  upon.  Observe  to  remove  the  lady,  as 
it  is  called. 

Dressed  Crab  cold. 

Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh  with  oil,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  a  little  white  pepper  and  Cayenne :  then  put 
the  mixture  into  the  large  i^ell,  and  serve.  Very  little 
oil  is  necessary. 
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OYSTERS. 

To  feed  Ousters. 

Put  them  into  water,  and  wash  them  with  a  birch 
besom  till  quite  clean ;  then  lay  them  bottom-downwards 
into  a  pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  salt,  and 
cover  with  water.  Do  the  same  every  day,  and  th6y  will 
soon  fettten.     The  water  should  be  pretty  salt. 

To  stew  Oldsters. 

Open,  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them,  then  wash 
them  from  the  grit ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  with  the 
oysters  a  bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel,  ana  a  few  white 
peppers.  Simmer  them  very  gently,  and  put  some  cream, 
and  a  little  flour  and  butter.  Serve  with  sippets.  The 
beards  should  be  removed.  They  require  very  few  mi- 
nutes. 

Boiled  Oysters 

Eat  well.     Let  the  shells  be  nicely  cleaned  first ;  and 
serve  in  them,  to  eat  with  cold  butter. 

To  scallop  Ot/ste7's, 

Put  them  with  crums  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  a  bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells,  or  saucers ;  put 
bits  of  batter  over,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch 
oven. 

Oyster  Fritters. 

Do  in  the  foregoing  way ;  but  the  oysters  must  be  of 
a  choice  sort,  and  served  as  a  small  disn  by  themselves. 

Fried  Oysters,  to  garnish  boiled  Fish, 

Make  a  batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  season  it  a  very 
little,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them  a  fine  yellow- 
brown.  Take  off  the  beards  previously.  A  little  nut- 
m^  should  be  put  into  the  seasoning,  and  a  few  crums 
of  bread  into  the  flour. 

Oyster  Sauce. — See  Sauces. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Open  the  oysters,  and  save  the  liquor ;  wash  them  in 
it ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  a  little  of  it 
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into  a  tosser^  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour^  white  pep- 
per^ a  scrape  of  nutmegs  and  a  little  cream.  Stew  them^ 
jmd  cut  in  dice ;  put  them  into  rolls  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  made  hot  in  the  oven  in  readiness. 

Oyster  Patties, — See  Patties. 

To  pickle  Oysters. 

Wash  four  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters  you  can  get  in 
their  own  liquor^  wipe  them  dry^  strain  the  liquor  off^ 
addiqg  to  it  a  dessert-spoonful  of  pepper^  two  blades  of 
mace^  a  table-spoonful  of  salt  (if  the  liquor  be  not  very 
salt)^  three  of  white  wine,  and  four  of  vinegar. — Sim- 
mer the  oysters  a  few  minutes  in  the  liquor,  then  put 
them  in  small  jars,  and  boil  the  pickle  up,  skim  it,  and 
when  cold,  pour  over  the  oysters :  cover  close. 

Another  way  to  pickle  Oysters. 

Open  the  number  you  intend  to  pickle,  put  them  into 
a  saucepan  with  their^own  liquor  for  ten  minutes,  sim- 
mer them  very  gently ;  then  put  them  into  a  jar,  one 
by  one,  that  none  of-the  grit  may  stick  to  them,  and 
cover  tiiem  when  cold  with  the  pickle  thus  made. — Boil 
the  liquor  with  a  bit  of  mace,  lemon-peel,  and  black  pep- 
pers, aaid  tp  every  hundred  put  two  spoonsful  of  the  best 
undistilled  vinegar.  They  should  be  kept  in  small  jars, 
and  tied  close  with  bladder,  for  the  air  will  spoil  them. 

Note.  Directions  for  making  Fish  Pies  and  Fish 
JSoups  will  he  found  under  their  respective  heads: 


PART  II. 

MEATS. 

To  choose  Meats. 

Venison. — If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and 
the  cleft  of  the  haunch  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young : 
but  if  the  cleft  is  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge 
of  its  sweetness,  run  a  very  sharp  narrow  knife  into  the 
shoulder  or  haunch,  and  you  will  know  by  the  scent. 
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Few  people  like  it  when  it  has  much  of  the  hauUgout ; 
but  it  bc^s  keeping  better  than  any  sort  of  meat ;  and  if 
eaten  fresh  killed  it  is  not  so  good  as  mutton. 

Beef, — If  the  flesh  of  ox-beef  be  good^i  it  will  hare  a 
fine  smooth  open  grain^  be  of  a  good  red,  and  feel  tender. 
The  fat  should  look  white  rather  than  yellow ;  for  when 
.that  is  of  a  deep  colour,  the  meat  is  seldom  good:  beef 
fed  by  oil-cakes  is  in  general  so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby. 
The  grain  of  cow-beef  is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter,  than 
that  of  ox-beef;  but  the  lean  is  not  of  so  bright  a  red. 
The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  coarser  and  closer  still,  the  fat 
hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep  red,  and  it  has  a 
stronger  scent.  Ox-beef  is  the  reverse.  Ox-beef  is  the 
richest  and  largest ;  but  in  small  families,  and  to  some 
tastes,  heifer^beef  is  preferred,  if  finely  fed.  In  old  meat 
a  streak  of  horn  runs  between  the  feit  and  lean  of  the  sir- 
loin and  ribs :  the  harder  this  is,  the  older ;  and  the  flesh 
19  not  finely  flavoured.  ^ 

Veal, — The  flesh  of  a  bull-calj  is  firmest,  but  not  so 
white.  The  fillet  of  the  cow-call^  is  generally  preferred 
for  the'udder.  The  whitest  is  not  the  most  jtiicy,'  having 
become  so  by  frequent  bleeding  and  licking  chalk. 
Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is  well  covered 
with  white  thick  &t.  If  the  bloody  vein  in  the  shoulder 
looks  blue,  or  of  a  bright  refd,  it  is  newly  killed ;  but 
any  other  colour  shows  it  to  *be  stale.  The  other  parts 
should  be  dry  and  white ;  if  clammy  or  spotted,  the  meat 
is  stale  and  bad.  The  kidney  turns  first,  and  the  suet 
ivill  not  then  be  firm. 

MtUton, — Clhoose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain, 
good  colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better 
for  being  young ;  for  if  of  a  good  breed  and  well  fed,  it 
is  better  for  age :  but  this  only  holds  with  wether-mut- 
ton. The  flesh  of  the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture 
finer ;  but  the  meat  is  not  so  rich  or  well-flavoured,  nor 
is  the  gravy  so  fine.  Ram-mutton  is  very  strong-fla- 
voured, the  flesh  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  rat  is  spongy. 
— ^Wether  is  distinguished  likewise  by  a  knob  of  fat  on 
the  leg,  where,  in  ewe  mutton,  is  the  udder. 
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Lamb, — Observe  the  neck  of  a  fore  quarter :  if  the 
vein  is  bluish^  it  is  fresh ;  if  it  has  a  green  or  yellow 
cast^  it  is  stale.  In  the  hind  quarter^  if  there  is  a  fiEiint 
smell  under  the  kidney^  and  the  knuckle  is  limp^  the 
meat  is  stale.  If  the  eyes  be  sunk^  the  head  is  not  fresh. 
Grass  lamb  comes  into  season  in  April  or  May^  and  con- 
tinues till  August.  House-lamb  may  be  had  in  great 
towns  almost  all  the  year^  but  is  in  highest  perfection 
in  December  and  January. 

Pork, — Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young  it  wiU  break.  If 
the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  easily  be  impressed 
by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A  thin  rind  is  a  merit  in  all 
pork ;  and  pigs  that  are  short  in  the  legs  and  bodies^  and 
have  thickness  in  the  neck,  and  not  long  heads  and  ears, 
are  always  to  be  preferred.  When  fresh,  the  flesh  will 
be  smooth  and  dry ;  if  clammy,  it  is  tainted.  What  is 
called  measly  pork  is^very  unwholesome;  and  may  be 
known  by  the  fat  bekig  full  of  kernels,  which  in  good 
pork  is  never  the  caie^  Pork  fed  at  still-houses  does 
not  answer  for  curing^n  any  way,  the  fat  being^pongy . 
Dairy-fed  pork  is  the  best.* 

Bacon. — If  the  rind  be  thin,  the  fat  firm,  and  of  a  red 
tinge,  the  lean  tender,  of  &  good  colour,  and  adhering  to 
the  bone,  you  may  concluSe  it  good,  and  not  old.  If 
there  are  yellow  streaks  in  it,  it  is  becoming,  if  not.already 
rusty. 

/lam*.— Stick  a  sharp  knife  under  the  bone :  if  it 
comes  out  with  a  pleasant  smell,  the  ham  is  good ;  but 
if  the  knife  is  daubed  and  has  a  bad  scent,  do  not  buy 
it.  Hams  short  in  the  hock  are  best,  and  long-l^ged 
pigs  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  any  preparation  of  pork. 

Brawn. — The  homy  part  of  young  brawn  will  feel 
moderately  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  better  than 
the  old,  the  rind  of  which  will  be  hard. 

Observations  on  ptirckasing,    keeping,    and  dressing 

Meat. 

The  flesh  of  cattle  killed  when  not  perfectly  cleared  of 
food  soon  spoils.    They  should  fast  twenty-four  hours  in 
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winter^  and  double  that  time  in  summer^  befwe  they  are 
killed. 

In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind  goes 
fJEOthest^  cuts  out  to  greatest  advantage^  and  affords  most 
nourishment.  Round  of  beef>  fillet  of  veal^  and  les  of 
mutton^  are  joints  that  bear  a  higher  price ;  but  as  they 
have  more  solid  meat^  they  deserve  the  preference.  It  is 
worth  notice,  however^  that  those  joints  which  are  in- 
ferior may  be  dressed  as  palatably :  and  being  cheaper^  they 
ought  to  be  bought  in  turn ;  for^  when  they  are  weighed 
with  the  prime  pieces,  the  price  of  these  is  lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  runs  by  the  bone 
should  be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ;  as  also  the  ker- 
nels of  beef.  Rumps  and  edgebones  qf  beef  are  often 
Inruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers  give  the  beasts,  and 
the  part  that  has  been  struck  always  taints ;  therefore  do 
not  purchase  these  joints  if  bruised. 

Ail  meat  should  be  carefully  examined  and  wiped  with 
8  dry  cloth  as  soon  as  it  comes  in ;  and  if  fiies  have  blown 
upon  it,  the  part  must  be  cut  off.  This  should  be  daily 
observed  untU  it  be  dressed,  as  it  not  only  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  mt&t  long  in  perfection,  but  prevents  that  musty 
flavour,  too  often  perceived  in  the  outer  slices,  when 
brought  to  table. 

In  the  country,  where  meat  is  often  carried  a  great 
distance,  it  should  be  well  covered  with  a  cloth,  over 
whidi  fresh  cabbage-leaves  would  keep  it  cool.  These 
cautions  are  more  needful,  as  in  some  families  great  loss 
is  sustained  by  the  spoiling  of  meat*  The  fly  may  in 
same  measure  be  prevented  by  dusting  upon  the  parts 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  pepper  and  ginger  mixed;, 
after  wiping,  which  should  never  be  omitted. 

Pi€^ces  of  charcoal  laid  about  meat  preserve  it  from  pu- 
trefaction, and  recover  what  is  spoiling.  All  legs  and 
shoulders  of  meat  should  hang  with  the  knuckle  down- 
wards, which  will  cause  the  gravy  to  be  retained. 

When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mutton,  come 
m,  part  of  the  suet  may  be  cut  off  £ot  puddings,  or  to 
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clarify.  If  there  be  more  suet  than  will  be  used  whil^ 
fresh^  throw  it  into  pickle>  made  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  cold  water^  and 
it  will  be  as  good  afterwards  for  any  use^  when  soaked  a 
little. 

Dripping,  or  clarified  £uet^  will  baste  every  thing  as 
well  as  butter^  except  fowls  and  game ;  and  for  kitchen 

{uesj  nothing  else  should  be  used.  The  fat  of  a  neck  or 
oin  of  mutton  makes  a  iar  lighter  and  much  richer  pud- 
ding than  suet. 

If  the  weather  permit^  meat  eats  much  better  for 
hanging  a  day  before  it  is  salted. 

Meats  become  more  tender^  and  consequently  more 
digestible^  as  wgll  as  better  flavoured^  by  hanging ;  but 
veal  and  lamb  will  not  bear  it  so  long  as  the  flesh  of  older 
animals. 

All  meats  should  be  well  washed^  and  cleaned  with  a 
brush  kept  for  the  purpose^  before  they  are  dressed.  If 
for  boilings  the  colour  will  be  better  for  soaking  an  hour 
or  two ;  but  if  to  be  roasted^  let  it  be  dried  after  washing. 

Boiling  in  a  well-floured  cloth  will  make  meat  white. 
Clothd  for  this  purpose  should  be  carefully  washed^  and 
boiled  in  clean  water  between  each  using,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  hang  in  a  damp  place^  which  would  give  a  bad 
flavour  to  the  meat.  The  same  observe  of  tapes  and 
pudding  cloths.  All  kitchen  utensils  should  be  kept  in 
the  nicest  order^  and  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  offices. 

Particular  care  must  be  talren  that  the  pot  is  well 
skimmed  the  moment  it  boils^herwise  the  foulness  will 
be  dispersed  over  the  meat.  The  more  soups  or  broth 
are  skimmed,  the  better  and  cleaner  they  will  be. 

Meats  boiled  quick  will  be  hard. 

Vegetables  should  never  be  dressed  with  meat^ -except 
carrots  or  parsnips  with  boiled  beef. 

The  length  of  time  for  roasting  and  boiling  must  be 
determined  by  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  joint,  the 
strength  of  the  fire^  and  its  nearness  to  it  in  roasting :  in 
boiling,  by  the  regular^  though  slow  progress  it  makesy 
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as  well  as  by  the  above  observa^ons ;  for  if  the  cook^ 
when  told  to  prevent  the  copper  £rom  boiling  quick^  lets 
it  stop  from  boiling  entirely^  the  usual  time  will  be  in* 
sufficient^  and  the  meat  will  be  underdone.  The  time 
must  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  when  the  water  boik 
up. 

Weigh  the  meat ;  and  allow  for  all  solid  joints^  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pounds  and  some  minutes 
(from  ten  to  twenty)  over,  according  as  the  family  like 
it  done* 

A  ham  of  twenty  pounds  wiU  take  four  hours  and  a 
half,  and  others  in  proportion.  Hams  should  be  put  into 
boiling  water  if  not  over  dry,  and  only  simmer  the  whole 
time. 

A  tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours  slow  boiling,  after 
soaking :  a  tongue  out  of  pickle,  from  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  or  more  if  very  large ;  it  must  be 
judged  by  feeling  whether  it  is  very  tender. 

A  leg  of  pork,  or  of  lamb,  takes  the  allowance  of  twenty 
minutes,  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  pound. 

A  neck  of  mutton  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  kept 
at  a  proper  distance.     A  chine  of  pork,  two  hours. 

The  meat  should  be  put  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
fire,  and  brought  gradually  nearer  when  the  inner  part 
becomes  hot,  which  will  prevent  its  being  scorched  wnile 
yet  raw.  All  meats  should  be  much  basted :  when  done, 
draw  the  spit  very  near  to  the  fire,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  flour  it  well,  that  the  meat  may  go  up  well  frothed. 

Beef  of  ten  pounds  will  take  above  two  hours  and  a 
half;  twenty  pounds  will  take  three  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

In  roasting  meat  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  put  a  little 
salt  and  water  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  for  a 
little  while  with  this,  before  using  its  own  fat  or  drip- 
ping.   When  dry,  dust  it  with  flour,  and  baste  as  usual. 

Salting  meat,  when  first  put  down,  draws  out  the 
gravy.  Such  as  is  not  very  fat  should  have  some  paper 
put  over  to  preserve  it. 

d2 
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Old  cleats  do  not  require  so  much  dressing  as  young* ; 
net  that  they  are  sooner  done^  but  they  can  be  eaten  with 
the  gravy  more  in. 

In  fMreparing  meat  for  roasting,  the  oook  must  be  care- 
ful that  the  spit  be  wiped  before  it  is  used,  and  at  the 
time  of  servings  or  its  mark  will  appear  in  a  black  stain. 
She  m^st  avoia  running  the  spit  through  the  prime  parts. 
In  s(«ne  joints,  as  necks^  it  may  enter  two  bones  from 
the  end,  run  at  the  back  until  it  comes  to  nearly  the 
other  end,  and  the  prime  of  the  meat  will  not  be  pierced. 
Leaden  skewers  of  different  weights  should  foe  in  readi- 
ness, for  want  of  which  unskilful  servants  are  often  at  a 
loss  at  the  time  of  spitting.  Cradle  spits  answer  best ; 
they  may  be  bought  of  different  sizes.  The  joints  of  all 
nodes  and  loins  i^ould  be  nicked  before  they  are  dressed. 

Time,  distance,  basting  often,  and  a  clear  £re  of  a  pro* 
per  sise  for  what  is  required,  are  the  first  points  of  a  good 
cook's  attention  in  roasting. 

A  piece  of  writing-paper  should  be  twisted  round  the 
bone  at  the  knudde  of  a  leg  or  shoulder  of  lamb,  mutton^ 
or  venison,  when  roa^d,  before  they  are  served. 

Meat  and  v^etables  which  the  frost  has  touched 
sh0uld.be  soiJced  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  before 
used,  or  more,  if  they  are  much  iced.  Putting  them  to 
the  fire^  or  into  warm  water,  till  thawed,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  degree  of  heat  to  dress  them  afterwards. 

When  you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  as  possi*- 
ble,  do  them  twice  over  with  egg  and  crums.  llread 
that  is  not  stale  enough  to  grate  quite  fine  will  not  look 
well.  The  fat  you  fry  in  must  always  be  boiling  hot  €be 
moment  the  meat  is  put  in,  and  kept  so  till  finished ;  a 
amall  quantity  never  fries  well. 

To  keep  mesd  hot* — It  is  best  to  take  it  up  when  done^ 
though  the  omipany  may  not  be  come ;  set  tiie  dish  over 
a  pan  of  boiling  water,  put  a  deep  tin  cover  »ver  it  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  meat,  and  then  throw  a  cloth  over  that. 
This  way  dries  the  gravy  less  than  hot  hearths  of  iron ; 
but  in  whatever  way  the  heat  be  preserved,  it  is  a  very 
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JBSsentistl  artdde  in  .senrixig  a  dinner^  and  everjr  requisite 
should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

VENISON. 

To  keep  Venison, 

Keep  it  in  a  cold  place^  wash  it  with  milk  andwater^ 
and  dry  it  with  clean  cloths  till  not  the  least  damp  re- 
mains, then  dust  pounded  ginger  over  every  part^  which, 
as  well  as  pepper,  is  a  good  preventive  against  the  fly. 
By  thus  managing  and  watching,  venison  will  hang  a 
fortnight.  When  to  be  used,  wash  it  with  a  little  luke- 
warm  water,  and  dry  it. 

To  dress  Venison. 

A  haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours  and  a  half  or 
three  quarters,  roasting:  doe,  only  three  hours  and  a 
quarter.    Venison  should  be  rather  under  than  over  done. 

Spread  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter,  and  put  it 
over  the  fat,  first  sprinkling  it  with  a  little  ssilt;  then 
lay  a  coarse  paste  on  strong  paper,  and  cover  the  haunch ; 
tie  it  with  fine  packthread,  and  set  it  at  a  distance  ^m 
the  fire,  which  must  be  a  good  one.  Baste  it  often ;  ten 
minutes  before  serving  take  off  the  paste,  draw  the  meat 
nearer  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter  and  a  good  deal 
of  flour^  to  make  it  froth  up  weU. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  not  into 
the  dish  (unless  there  is  none  in  the  venison),  and  made 
thus :  Cut  off  the  ^t  irom  two  or  three  pounds  of  a  loin 
<^  did.  mutton^  and  aet  in  8teak»  on  a  gridiron  for  a  few 
minutes^  just  to  brown  one  side ;  put  them  into  a  sauoer 
pan  i¥ith  a  quart  of  water,  c6ver  quite  dose  for  an  hour, 
and  simmer  it  gently ;  then  uncover  it^  and  stew  till  the 
gravy  is  reduced  to  a  pint.     Season  with  salt  only. 

Currant-jelly  sauce  must  be  served  in  a  boat. 

'Formerly,  pap  sance  was  eaten  with  venison';  iK^dk> 

as  some  still  like  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct.   Grate 

white  bread,  and  boil  it  with  port  wine,  water,  and  a 

Jarge  stick  of  cixmamon ;  and  when  quite  8moo^>  take 
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Dut  the  cinnamon  and  add  sugar.    Claret  may  be  used 
instead  of  port. 

Make  the  jelly  sauce  thus.  Beat  some  currant-jelly 
and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  port  wine^  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  till  melted.  Where  jelly  runs  short,  put  more  wine, 
and  several  lumps  of  refined  sugar  to  the  jelly,  and  let  it 
boil  up.     Serve  with  French  beans. 

Neck,  and  Shoulder  of  Venison* 
Koast  with  paste  as  directed  above,  and  the  same  sauce. 

To  stew  a  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Let  the  meat  hang  till  you  judge  proper  to  dress  it ; 
then  take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a  rolling-pin, 
lay  some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  that  have  been  soaked  and 
stewed  tender  in  port  vidne,  among  it,  sprinkle  a  little 
pepper  and  allspice  over  it  in  fine  powder,  roll  it  up 
tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a  stew-pan  that  will  only  just 
hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy  not  strong,  hatf 
a  pint  of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper  and  allspice.  Sim- 
mer it  close  covered,  and  as  slow  as  you  can,  for  three  or 
four  hours,  until  quite  tender  ;  take  off  the  tape,  set  the 
meat  on  a  dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it.  Serve  with 
currant-jelly  sauce. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless  it  is 
very  fat,  and  then  it  should  be  roasted,  if  it  has  hung 
long  enough  to  make  it  tolerably  tender.  The  bone 
should  be  stewed  with  it. 

Breast  of  Venison. 

Do  it  as  the  shoulder,  or  make  it  into  a  small  pasty ; 
in  the  latter  case,  bake  it  with  a  good  mutton  gravy  in  a 
pan  the  day  before ;  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
some  Jamaica  pepper,  when  you  put  the  crust  on. 

Hashed  Venison 

Shoidd  be  warmed  with  its  own  gravy,  or  some  without 
seasoning,  as  before;  and  only  warmed  through,  not 
boiled.  If  there  is  no  fat  left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton 
ftt,  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a  little  port  wine  and  sugar^ 


^mmer  till  dry ;  then  put  to  the  hash^  and  it  will  eat  as 
well  as  the  fat  of  the  venison. 

For  Venison  Pasty,  look  under  the  head  Pastry  ;  as 
likewise  an  excellent  imitation* 

BEEF. 

To  keep  Beef. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the  neck 
pieces^  where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off;  two  from 
each  round  of  beef;  one  in  the  middle^  which  is  called 
the  pope's  eye ;  the  other  from  the  flap :  there  is  also  one 
in  the  thick  flank^  in  the  middle  of  the  fat.  If  these  are 
not  taken  out^  especially  in  the  summer,  salt  will  be  of 
no  use  for  keeping  the  meat  sweet.  There  is  another 
kernel  between  the  rump  and  the  edgebone.  As  the 
butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter^  the  cook  should 
take  out  the  kernels;  and  then  rub  the  salt  well  into 
jsuch  beef  as  is  for  boiling,  and  slightly  sprinkle  that 
which  is  for  roasting,  if  in  simimer.    . 

To  salt  Beef  or  Pork,  for  eating  immediately. 

The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six 
pounds.  Salt  it  thoroughly  just  before  you  put  it  into 
the  pot ;  take  a  coarse  cloth,  flour  it  well,  put  the  meat 
in,  and  fold  it  up  close.  Put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  would  any  other  salt 
beef  of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  as  salt  as  if  done 
four  or  five  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat :  and  in  the 
country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured,  this  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  Beef  and  pork,  after  being  examined 
and  wiped  as  before  directed,  should  be  weU  sprinkled, 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  hung  to  drain,  before  it  is 
rubbed  with  the  salt :  which  method,  by  cleansing  the 
meat  from  the  blood,  prevents  its  tasting  strong.  It 
should  be  turned  every  day ;  and  if  wanted  soon,  «houl(l 
be  rubbed  with  the  pickle  as  often.  A  salting  tub  or 
lead  may  be  used,  and  a  cover  to  fit  close.  Those  who 
use  a  good  deal  of  salt  meat  will  find  it  answer  well  to 
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boil  up  the  pickle^  skim  it^  and^  when  cold^  pour  it  oyer 
the  next  quantity  of  meat^  after  it  has  been  sprinkled 
and  drained. 

To  salt  Beared;  which  is  extremely  good  to  eat  fresh 
from  the  Pickle,  or  to  ha^  to  dry. 

Choose  a  piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you  can 
(the  flank  is  most  proper),  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a 
day ;  then  rub  it  with  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  bay- 
salt,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  saltpetre^  and 
you  may  add  a  few  grains  of  cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder. 
Kub  the  pickle  every  day  into  the  tneat  for  a  week, 
then  only  turn  it. 

It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen,  drain 
it  from  the  pickle ;  and  let  it  be  smoked  at  the  oven- 
mouth  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send  it  to  the  baker's* 
A  few  days  will  smoke  it. 

A  little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  salt. 

It  eats  well,  boiled  tender,  with  greens  or  carrots.  If 
to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a  lean  bit,  boil  it  till 
extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a  press. 
When  cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  it  will  keep 
in  a  dry  place  two  or  three  months^  ready  for  serving  oa 
bread  and  butter. 

To  preserve  any  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Venison,  for  a  length 

of  time,  without  salt. 

After  the  foregoing  cautions  of  examining  and  wiping, 
put  the  meat  into  a  pan,  and  pour  a  good  deal  of  treacle 
over  it,  in  which  turn  it  twice  daily,  observing  that  every 
part  partakes  of  the  treacle.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  piece 
of  cheese-cloth,  tie  it  down,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
When  to  be  used,  wash  it  well. 

The  Dutch  way  to  salt  Beef. 

.  Take  a  lean  piece  of  beef»  rub  it  well  with  treacle  at 
brown  sugar,  and  turn  it  often.  In  three  days  wipe  it, 
and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  beaten  fine  ; 
rub  these  well  in^  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight. 
Roll  it  tight  in  a  coaxse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a  hearyr 
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weight ;  hmg  to  dry  in  wood-smoke^  but  turn  it  upside 
>down  every  day.  Soil  it  in  pump- water,  and  press  it : 
it  will  grate  or  cut  into  shivers,  like  Dutch  beef. 

To  twdve  pounds  of  beef  the  proportion  of  common 
salt  is  one  pound. 

Be^  Escarht,  to  eat  cold. 

Hub  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  a  brisket  with  a  pound  of 
conunon  salt,  eight  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  bay-salt,  and  one  ditto  of  saltpetre,  all  in  fine  powder. 
Hub  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  boil  slowly 
till  tender;  lay  a  weight  upon  it  until  cold. 

Beef  a-la-mode. 

Choose  a  piece  of  thick  flank  of  a  fine  heifer  or  ox* 
Cut  into  long  slices,  an  inch  thick,  some  fat  bacon,  but 
quite  i&ee  from  rust :  dip  them  into  vinegar^  and  then 
Uito  a  seasoning  ready  prepared  of  salt,  black  peppor, 
allspice,  and  a  clove,  all  in  fine  powder,  with  parsley, 
chives,  thyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as 
small  as  possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a  sharp  knife 
make  holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  larding ;  then  rub 
the  beef  over  with  the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight 
with  tape.  Set  it  in  a  well-tinned  pot  over  a  fire,  or 
rather  stove :  three  or  four  onions  must  be  fried  brown 
and  put  to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  tur- 
nip, a  head  or  two  of  celery,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water ;  let  it  simmer  gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  till 
ecttremely  tender,  turning  the  meat  twice. 

Strain  the  gravy  into  a  pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the 
beef  covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  add  a  glass  of 
port  wine.  Take  off  the  tape,  and  serve  with  the  v^- 
tables ;  or  you  may  strain  them  off,  and  send  them  up 
cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions  roasted,  and  then 
stewed  with  the  gravy,  are  a  great  improvement.  A  tea- 
capfiil  of  vin^ar  should  be  stewed  with  the  beef. 

Beef  ^la^roi/ale.  r 

^   Take  all  tK^  bones  out  of  eight  pounds  of.  briabet 
of  beef;  make  holes  in  it  about  an  indi^  asunder;  and^ 
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fill  one  with  fat  baoon^  a  second  with  parsley^  a  third 
with  oysters,  and  so  on,  each  being  chopped  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  clores.  When 
completely  stutfed,  lay  it  into  a  pan,  dredge  it  well  with 
flour,  pour  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  port,  and  the  same  of 
broth.  Bake  it  three  hours,  and  then  skim  off  the  fat ; 
put  the  meat  into  a  dish,  strain  the  gravy  over^  and 
garnish  with  pickles. 

A  Fricandeau  of  Beef > 

Take  a  nice  bit  of  lean  beef;  lard  it  with  bacon  sea- 
soned with  pepper^  salt,  cloves,  mace>  and  allspice.  Put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  of  broth,  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  a  bundle  of  parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs^  a 
clove  of  garlick,  a  shallot  or  two,  four  cloves,  pepper  and 
salt.  When  the  meat  is  become  tender,  cover  it  close : 
skim  the  sauce  well,  and  strain  it :  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  glaze.  Glaze  the  larded 
side  with  this,  and  serve  the  meat  on  Sorrel-sauce. 

To  stew  a  Rump  of  Beef 

Wash  it  well ;  and  season  it  high  with  pepper,  Cay- 
enne, salt,  allspice,  three  cloves,  and  a  blade  of.  mace,  all 
in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  into  a  pot 
that  will  just  hold  it ;  resting  it  on  two  or  three  ozier- 
twigs,  to  prevent  the  meat  from  sticking.  Fry  three 
large  onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with  three  car* 
rots,  two  turnips,  a  shallot,  four  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace, 
and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with  good  beef-broth, 
or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as  gently  as  possible  for  se- 
veral hours,  till  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  fat ;  and 
add  to  the  gravy  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  a  glass,  of 
vinegar,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  ketchup ;  simmer  half 
an  hour,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish.  Half  a  pint  of  tabl^ 
beer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be 
bumet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savoury,  marjo- 
ram, pennyroyal,  knotted  marjoram,  and  some  chives  if 
you  can  get  tnem ;  but  observe  to  proportion  the  quanti- 
ties to  the  pungency  of  the  several  sorts :  let  there  be  a 
good  handful  all  together* 
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Gramish  with  Carrots^  turnips,  or  truffles  and  morels, 
or  pickles  of  different  colours,  cut  small  and  laid  in 
little  heaps  separate;  chopped  parsley,  chives,  beet-root, 
&c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  is  too  much  to  fill  the 
dish,  take  only  a  part  to  season  for  serving,  but  the  less 
water  the  better ;  and  to  increase  the  richness,  add  a  few 
beef  bones  and  shanks  of  mutton  in  stewing. 

A  spoonful  or  two  of  made  mustard  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  gravy. 

Stewed  Rump  another  wai/. 

Half  roast  it ;  then  put  it  into  a  large  pot  with  three 
pints  of  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one  of  port  wine,  some 
salt,  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  two  of  ketchup, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  various  kinds  (such  as  bumet, 
tarragon,  parsley,  thyme>  basil,  savoury,  pennyroyal, 
marjoram,  knotted  marjoram,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  sage), 
some  onions,  cloves,  and  Cayenne ;  cover  it  close,  and 
simmer  till  quite  tender ;  two  or  three  hours  will  do  it. 
When  done,  lay  it  into  a  deep  dish,  set  it  over  hot  water, 
and  cover  it  close.  Skim  the  gravy;  put  in  a  few 
pickled  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  ana  oysters,  if  agree* 
able,  (the  truffles  and  morels  having  been  previously 
boiled  in  some  of  the  liquor),  but  it  is  very  good  with- 
out ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  and  heat 
it  with  the  above,  ana  pour  over  the  beef.  Forcemeat 
balls  of  veal,  anchovies,  bacon,  suet,  herbs,  spice,  bread, 
and  eggs,  to  bind,  are  a  great  improvement* 

Rump  of  Beef  roasted. 

If  of  a  well-fed  ox,  and  hung  till  tender,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  juicy  and  best-flavoured  of  all  the  joints  of 
beef.  It  is  generally  sold  in  the  country  undivided 
from  the  edge-bone ;  or  cut  across,  and  not  lengthways 
as  in  London,  which  makes  it  too  large  for  one  dressing, 
and  neither  fit  for  boiling  nor  roasting. 

Beef  Rump  en  Matelotte. 

Cut  a  beef  rump  in  pieces,  which  parboil,  and  then 
stew  in  broth  without  seasoning ;  when  about  half  done. 
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stir  a  little  butter  with  a  spoonful  of  flour^  over  the  fire^ 
till  brown^  and  moisten  it  with  a  spoonful  of  the  lm)th : 
then  put  in  the  beef,  with  a  dozen  of  lai^  parboiled 
onions^  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  laurel- 
leaf,  a  bunch  of  sweet  heiHbs^  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  until 
the  nunp  and  onions  are  done,  skim  well,  and  put  an 
anchovy  and  a  spoonful  of  capers,  cut  small,  into  the 
sauce,  give  a  boil,  and  serve  the  rump  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  and  the  onions  round  it.  A  beef  nunp  will 
take  four  hours  dressing. 

To  stew  Brisket  of  Beef. 

Put  the  part  which  has  the  hard  fat  into  a  stew-pot 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water :  let  it  boil  up,  and  skim 
it  thoroughly;  then  add  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery, 
and  a  few  pepper-corns.  Stew  it  extremely  tender; 
then  take  out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all  the  fat  from 
the  soup.  Either  serve  that  and  the  meat  in  a  tureen  ; 
or  the  soup  alone,  and  the  meat  on  a  dish,  garnii^ed 
with  some  vegetables.  Small  suet  dumplings  are  a  great 
improvement  in  the  soup.  The  following  sauce  is  much 
«dmired,  served  with  the  beef: — Take  hdf  a  pint  of  the 
soup,  and  mix  it  with  a  spoonful  of  ketchup,  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  a  tea-spoonfhl  of  made  mustard,  a  little  flom% 
a  bit  of  butter  and  salt :  boil  all  together  a  few  minutes, 
then  pour  it  round  the  meat.  Chc^  capers,  walnuts, 
lied  cabbage,  pickled  cucumbers,  and  chives  or  parsley, 
sn^all,  and  put  in  separate  heaps  over  it. 

To  press  Beef, 

Salt  a  bit  of  brisket,  thin  part  of  the  flank,  or  the 
tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five  days,  then 
boil  it  gently  till  extremely  tender :  put  it  under  a  great 
weight,  or  in  a  cheese-press,  till  perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Hunter's  Beef. 

To  a  round  of  beef  that  weighs  twenty-five  pounds, 
take  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  nutmeg,  half  an 
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ounce  of  allspice^  and  three  handsful  of  common  salt^  all 
in  the  fiilest  powder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days :  then  mb 
the  above  well  into  it^  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day 
£ar  two  or  three  weeks.  The  bofie  must  be  taken  out 
at  first.  When  to  be  dressed^  dip  it  into  cold  water^  to 
take  off  the  loose  spice^  bind  it  up  tight  with  tape^  and 
put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water  at  the  bot- 
torn,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with  shred  suet^  and  the 
pan  with  a  'brown  crust  and  paper^  and  bake  it  five  or 
ex  hours.  When  coid^  take  otf  the  paste  and  tape.  The 
gravy  is  very  fine ;  and  a  little  of  it  a3ds  greatly  to  the 
flavour  of  any  hash^  soup^  &c.  Both  the  gravy  and  the 
beef  will  keep  some  time.  The  meat  should  be  cut  with 
a  very  sharp  knife^  and  quite  smooth^  to  prevent  waste* 

An  excellent  mode  of  dressing  Beef, 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  days;  take  out  the 
bones  from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  roll 
the  meat  tight,  and  roast  it.  Nothing  can  look  nicer ; 
but  it  requires  long  dressing.  The  above,  done  with 
spices,  &c.  and  baked  as  hunter's  beef,  is  excellent. 

To  collar  Beef 

Choose  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine  mellow  beef/ 
but  not  too  fat ;  lay  it  into  a  dish  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a  week,  and  keep  it  cool. 
Then  take  out  every  bone  and  gristle,  remove  the  skin 
of  the  inside  part,  and  cover  it  thick  with  the  following 
seasoning  cut  small:  a  large  handful  of  parsley,  the 
same  of  sage,  some  thyme,  marjoram,  and  pennyroyal, 
pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  KoU  the  meat  up  as  tight 
as  possible,  and  bind  it,  then  boil  it  gently  for  seven  or 
eight  hours.  A  cloth  must  be  put  round  before  the 
tape.  Put  the  beef  under  a  good  weight  while  hot, 
without  undoing  it :  the  shape  will  then  be  oval.  Part 
of  a  breast  of  v^  rolled  in  with  the  beef  looks  and  eats 
very  weU» 
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Beef-steaks 

Should  be  cut  from  a  rump  that  has  hung  a  few  days. 
Broil  them  over  a  very  clear  or  charcoal  fire :  put  into 
the  dish  a  little  minced  shalot^  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
ketchup ;  and  rub  a  bit  of  butter  on  the  steak  the  mo^ 
ment  of  serving.  It  should  be  turned  often^  that  the 
gravy  may  not  be  drawn  out  on  either  side. 

Tnis  dish  requires  to  be  eaten  so  hot  and  fresh  done, 
that  it  is  not  in  perfection  if  served  with  any  thing 
else.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added  when  taking  it 
off  the  fire. 

Beef-steaks  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Strain  off  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  grit,  while  you 
simmer  the  liquor  with  a  bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel ; 
then  put  the  oysters  in ;  stew  them  a  few  minutes ;  add 
a  little  cream,  if  you  have  it,  and  some  butter  rubbed 
in  a  bit  of  flour;  let  them  boil  up  once;  and  have 
rump-stealcs,  well  seasoned  and  broiled,  ready  for  throw- 
ing the  oyster-sauce  over,  the  moment  you  are  to  serve. 

Staffordshire  Beefsteaks. 

Beat  them  a  little  with  a  rolling-pin,  flour  and  season, 
then  fry  with  sliced  onion  of  a  fine  light  brown ;  lay  the 
steaks  into  a  stew-pan,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water 
over  them  as  will  serve  for  sauce :  stew  them  very  gently 
half  an  hour,  and  add  a  spoonful  of  ketchup,  or  walnut- 
liquor,  before  you  serve. 

Italian  Beef-steaks. 

Cut  a  fine  large  steak  from  a  rump  that  has  been  well 
hung,  or  it  will  do  from  any  tender  part :  beat  it,  and 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onion ;  lay  it  in  an  iron 
stew-pan  that  has  a  cover  to  fit  quite  close,  and  set  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  without  water.  Take  care  it  does 
not  bum,  but  it  must  have  a  strong  heat ;  in  two  or 
three  hours  it  wiU  be  quite  tender,  and  then  serve  with 
its  own  gravy. 
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Rolled  Beef-steaks, 

Beat  some  well-hung  romp-steaks  till  tender^  with  a 
cleaver ;  make  a  forcemeat  of  the  breast  of  a  fowl^  half 
a  pound  of  veal^  half  the  same  of  ham  or  gammon,  fat 
and  lean^  the  kidney  of  a  loin  of  veal^  and  a  sweetbread^ 
all  cut  very  small ;  a  few  truffles  and  morels  stewed  and 
cut^  a  shalot  or  two^  some  parsley^  a  little  thyme^  some 
grated  lemon-peel^  the  yolks  of  two  eggs^  half  a  nutmegs 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream ;  mix  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  stir  t)ver  the  fire  for  ten  minutes;  lay  the 
forcemeat  on  the  steaks,  roll  them  up,  and  skewer  them 
tight ;  fry  them  a  fine  brown ;  take  them  from  the  fet, 
and  stew  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  pint  of  beef- 
gravy,  a  spoonful  of  port,  two  ditto  of  ketchup,  and  a 
few  fresh  or  pickled  mushrooms.  Take  up  the  steaks, 
cut  them  in  two,  serve  them  with  the  cut  side  upper- 
most, and  the  gravy  round,  having  carefully  skinmied 
it«     Garnish  with  lemon. 

Beef-steaks  of  underdone  Meat. 

Cut  them  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fiat ;  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a  quick  fire,  turn 
often,  and  as  soon  as  brown  lay  them  on  a  very  hot  dish 
that  has  been  rubbed  with  shalot,  and  put  in  some  of 
the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a  spoonful  of  ketchup.  When 
taken  off  the  fire,  put  salt  and  pepper.  If  seasoned  while 
broiling  the  meal  will  be  hardened,  and  the  juices  wasted. 
The  steaks  may  be  served  on  chopped  cabbage,  warmed 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Or  the  steaks  as  before, 
and  the  cabbage  in  a  separate  dish^  with  sliced  fried 
potatoes  round  it. 

Beef-Collops, 

Cut  thin  slices  of  beef  from  the  rump,  or  any  other 
tender  part,  and  divide  them  into  pieces  three  inches 
long ;  beat  them  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  flour 
them.  Fry  the  coUops  quick  in  butter  two  minutes ; 
then  lay  them  into  a  small  stew-pan,  and  cover  them 
with  a  pint  of  gravy ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  rubbed  in 
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flbur^  pepper,  salt,  the  least  bit  of  shalot  shred  as  fine 
as  possible,  half  a  walnut,  four  small  pickled  cucumbers, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  capers  cut  small.  Take  care  that 
it  does  not  boil ;  and  serve  the  stew  in  a  very  hot  co- 
vered dish. 

Beef-Palates, 

Simmer  them  in  water  several  hours,  till  they  wiU 
peel;  then  cut  the  palates  into  slices,  or  leave  them 
whole,  as  you  choose ;  and  stew  them  in  a  rich  gravy  till 
as  tender  as  possible.  Before  you  ser^e,  season  them 
with  Cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup.  If  the  gravy  was 
drawn  clear,  give  it  a  boil  with  some  butter  and  flour. 

If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in  milk,  and  stew 
them  in  firicassee-sauoe ;  adding  cream,  butter,  flour^ 
and  mushroom-powder,  and  a  little  pounded  mace- 

To  pickle  Beef' Palates. 

Clean  four  fine  palates,  simmer  them  in  a  quart  of 
water,  skim  them  well,  then  put  •as  much  mace,  cloves, 
pepper,  and  sweet  herbs,  as  shall  make  them  high,  in 
which  boil  them  until  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be 
about  ^ye  hours ;  take  uie  skin  off,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  let  them  cool,  being  covered.  Make  a  pickle 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  with  equal  parts  of  white  wine 
and  vinegar,  the  spices  before  used,  and  some  salt :  when 
cold,  strain,  and  pour  the  liquor  on  the  palates,  with  a 
little  fresh  spice,  and  four  or  five  bay-leaves ;  cover  very 
close,  and  keep  for  use.     They  eat  delidously. 

To  pot  Beef 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  saltpetre, 
and  let  it  lie  one  night;  then  salt  with  common  salt, 
and  cover  it  with  water  four  days  in  a  small  pan.  Dry 
it  with  a  cloth,  and  season  with  black  pepper;  lay  it 
into  as  small  a  pan  as  will  hold  it,  cover  it  with  coarse 
paste,  and  bake  it  ^ve  hours  in  a  very  cool  oven.  Put 
no  liquor  in. 

When  cold,  Dick  out  the  strings  and  fat;  beat  the 
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meat  very  fine  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  butter^ 
just  warmed^  but  not  oiled^  and  as  much  of  the  gravy 
as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ;  put  it  into  very  small  pots^ 
^d  cover  them  with  melted  butter. 

Another  may. 

Rub  three  pounds  of  beef  with  two  ounces  of  the 
brownest  sugar^  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre ; 
let  it  lie  forty-eight  hours ;  wash  it  clean,  and  dry  it ; 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  twelve  cloves ;  lay 
it  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  four  ounces  of  butter  put 
over  it  in  pieces.  Bake  it  three  hours ;  then  cut  off  the 
hard  outside,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar ;  add  seasoning  to 
your  taste.  Melt  four  ounces  of  fine  butter  in  that  and 
the  gravy  which  comes  from  the  beef,  and  beat  with  the 
beef  as  fine  as  possible.  Put  it  into  pots ;  cover  deep 
with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry  plaoe> 
and  it  will  be  long  good. 

Another  way. 

Take  beef  that  has  been  dressed,  either  boiled  or 
roasted ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  vdth  some  pepper,  salt,  a 
few  cloves,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  fine  butter,  just 
warm. 

1^0  dress  the  Inside  of  a  cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Gut  out  all  the  meat,  and  a  little  fat,  into  pieces  as 
thick  as  your  finger,  and  two  inches  long :  dredge  them 
with  flour ;  and  &y  in  butter  of  a  nice  brown :  drain  the 
batter  from  the  meat,  and  toss  it  up  in  a  rich  gravy* 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot.  Do 
not  let  it  boil  on  any  account.  Before  you  serve,  add 
two  spoonsful  of  vinegar.  Gramish  with  crimped  parsley. 

To  dress  the  Inside  of  a  Sirloin  of  Beef,  to  taste  like 

Hare. 

Take  the  inside  of  a  large  sirloin  that  has  hung ;  beat 
it  a  little ;  soak  it  in  a  glass  of  port,  ditto  of  vinegar, 
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twenty-four  hours.  Have  ready  a  good  stuffing  as  for 
hare ;  do  not  spread,  but  put  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
beef>  and  roll  it  up  tight.  Roast  it  on  a  hanging  spit, 
and  baste  it  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  vinegar,  mixed 
with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  a  clove  or 
two,  in  finest  powder,  until  it  is  all  dried  up;  then 
baste  with  butter.  Serve  with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  sauce  in  tureens. 

The  inside  of  the  sirloin  may  be  sometimes  bought  of 
the  butchers  who  salt  beef  for  shipping,  that  part  being 
always  first  removed. 

Another  may  to  dress  the  Inside  of  a  Sirloin. 

Cut  it  out  in  one  piece,  if  not  used  at  table ;  stew  it 
with  good  broth  or  gravy,  a  little  spice,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup.  Serve  witli  chopped  pickles^ 
This  makes  a  very  gented  comer  dish. 

Fricassee  of  cold  Roast  Beef 

Cut  very  thin  slices  of  underdone  beef,  shred  a  hand- 
ful of  parsley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  into  quarters,  and 
put  all  together  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  piece  of  butter 
and  some  strong  broth ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  simmer  very  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  mix 
into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar ;  stir  it  quidc  over  tne  fire  a  minute 
or  two,  rub  the  dish  with  shalot,  and  turn  the  fricassee 
into  it. 

To  dress  cold  Beef  that  is  underdone,  called  Beef  Olives, 

Cut  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  squai^ ; 
lay  on  them  a  forcemeat  of  crams  of  bread,  shalot,  a  little 
suet,  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt.  Roll  them,  and  fasten 
with  a  small  skewer:  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
some  gravy  made  of  beef  bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  merft, 
and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  water,  and  stew  them  till  ten- 
der.     Fresh  meat  will  do. 
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To  dress  the  same,  called  Sanders. 

Mince  beef  or  mutton^  small^  with  onion,  pepper,  and 
salt;  add  a  little  gravy;  put  it  into  scallop-shells,  or 
saucers,  making  them  three  parts  full,  and  nil  them  up 
with  potatoes,  mashed  with  a  little  cream ;  put  a  bit  of 
butter  on  the  top,  and  brown  them  in  an  oven,  or  before 
the  fire,  or  with  a  salamander. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Cecils* 

Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crums  of  bread,  a  good  deal 
of  onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg, 
chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  a  bit  of  butter  warm,  and 
mix.  these  over  a  nre  for  a  few  minutes;  when  cool 
enough,  make  them  up  into  balls  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  turkey's  egg,  with  an  egg ;  sprinkle  them  with  fine 
crums,  and  then  fiy  them  of  a  yellow  brown ;  and  servfe 
with  gravy  as  before  directed  for  Beef  Olives. 

To  mince  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  finie,  with  som^  of  the  fat ; 
put  it  into  a  small  stew-pan,  with  some  onion  or  shalot 
(a  very  little  will  do),  a  little  water,  pepper,  and  salt : 
boil  it  till  the  onion  is  quite  soft ;  then  put  some  of  the 
gravy  of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  mince.  A  few  minutes 
%vill  dress  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Have  a  small  hot 
dish  with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  mince 
into  it,  but  first  mix  a  large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with  it. 
If  shalot  vinegar  is  used,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
onion  nor  the  raw  shalot. 

To  hash  Beef. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt,  only  the  meat 
is  to  be  in  slices,  and  you  may  add  a  spoonful  of  walnut 
liquor  or  ketchup. 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  minces, 
that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed 
a  second  time,  should  be  only  simmered ;  and  this  last 
only  hot  through. 

£2 
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B^ef  h-la-vinaigrette» 

Cut  a  slice  of  underdone  boiled  beef  three  inches  thick, 
and  a  little  fat ;  stew  it  in  half  a  pint  of  water^  a  glass 
of  white  (not  sweet)  wine,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  and  a  bay-leaf;  season  it  with  three  cloves  pounded, 
and  pepper,  till  the  liquor  is  nearly  wasted  away,  turn- 
ing it  once.  When  cold,  serve  it.  Strain  off  the  gravy, 
and  mix  it  with  a  little  vinegar  for  sauce. 

Round  of  Beef 

Should  be  carefully  salted,  and  rubbed  with  the  pickle 
for  eight  or  ten  days ;  if  to  remain  lon^r,  only  turn  it. 
The  bane  should  be  cut  out  first,  and  the  beef  skewered 
and  tied  up  to  make  it  quite  round.  It  may  be  stuffed 
with  parsley,  if  approved ;  in  which  case,  the  holes  to 
admit  the  parsley  must  be  made  with  a  sharp-pointed 
knife,  and  uie  parsley  coarsely  cut  and  stuffed  in  tight. 
As  soon  as  the  oeef  boils  it  should  be  skimmed^  and  afr 
terwards  kept  boUing  very  gently. 

'  WeUh  Be^. 

Take  a  round  of  beef,  and  rub  into  it  two  ounces  of 
powdered  saltpetre.  After  standing  six  hours,  season 
well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  allspice  pounded. 
Let  the  beef  stand  sixteen  days  in  the  bnne,  turning  it 
frequently.  After  washing  it  well  with  the  pickle,  pat 
it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven,  witn  a 
great  deal  of  beef  suet  over  and  under  it.  Cover  it  with 
a  coarse  paste,  and  let  it  remain  six  or  eight  hours  in 
the  oven.  When  sufficiently  done,  pour  the  gravy  from 
the  beef,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  It  will  keep  two 
months,  and  all  the  time  retain  its  goodness. 

To  roast  Tongue  and  Udder. 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common 
salt  and  saltpetre  three  days ;  then  boil  it,  and  likewise 
a  fine  young  udder  with  some  fat  to  it  (but  separately 
from  the  tongue),  till  both  are  tolerably  tender ;  fet  them 
become  cold ;  then  tie  the  thick  part  of  one  to  the  thin 


part  of  the  other^  and  roast  the  tongue  and  the  udder 
together.  Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant- 
jeUy  sauce.  A  few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

To  cure  Tongues. 

Some  persons  like  neats'  tongues  cured  with  the  whole 
root  on,  in  which  case  they  look  much  larger,  but  have 
not  any  other  advantage,  the  latter  being  too  hard  to 
cut  pleasantly  when  salted.  If  the  root  is  to  be  re- 
moved, cut  it  off  near  the  gullet,  but  without  taking 
away  the  fat  that  is  under  the.  tongue.  The  root  must 
be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  a  night,  and  extremely  well 
cleaned  before  it  be  dressed,  when  it  is  very  good  stewed 
with  gravy;  or  may  be  salted  two  days,  and  used  for 
peas-soup.  Having  left  the  fat  and  a  little  of  the  ker- 
nel under  the  tongue,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  and  let  it 
drain  until  next  day.  Then,  for  each  tongue,  mix  a 
large  spoonful  of  common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of 
coarse  sugar,  and  half  as  much  saltpetre :  rub  it  well  in, 
and  do  so  every  day  for  a  week ;  then  add  another  large 
spocmful  of  salt.  If  rubbed  daily,  a  tongue  will  be  ready 
in  ten  days ;  but  if  only  turned  in  the  pickle,  it  will  not 
be  too  salt  in  four  or  five  weeks,  but  should  not  be  kept 
longer.  When  to  be  dried,  write  the  date  of  the  day 
on  parchment,  and  tie  it  on.  Smoke  three  days,  or  hang 
than  in  a  dry  place  without  smoking.  When  to  be 
dressed,  boil  the  tongue  extremely  tender;  allow  five 
hours,  and  if  done  sooner  it  is  easily  kept  hot.  The 
longer  it  is  kept  after  smoking  the  higher  will  be  the . 
flavour;  if  hard,  it  may  require  soaking  four  or  five 
hours ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  they  are 
best  dressed  out  of  the  pickle. 

Another  way. 

Glean  as  above:  for  two  tongues  allow  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella ;  with  which  riib 
them  daily.  The  third  day,  cover  them  with  common 
salt;  turn  them  every  day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry 
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them^  and  rub  over  them  bran^  and  smoke  them.  In 
ten  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat.  Keep  in  a  oool  dry 
place. 

To  stew  Tongue. 

Salt  a  tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for  a 
week^  turning  it  every  dav.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to 
peel:  when  done^  stew  it  m  a  moderately  strong  gravy; 
season  with  soy^  mushroom  ketchup^  Cayenne^  pounded 
doves^  and  salt  if.  necessary.  Serve  with  truffles^  morels^ 
and  mushrooms^  stewed  in  gravy. 

In  both  this  receipt  and  the  next^  the  roots  must  be 
taken  off  the  tongues  before  saltings  but  some  fat  must 
belefe. 

An  excellent  way  of  preparing  Tongues  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  common  sait  and  saltpetre^  brown  sugar^ 
a  little  bay-salt^  pepper^  cloves^  mace^  and  allspice^  in 
fine  powder^  for  a  fortnight :  then  take  away  the  pickle, 
put  the  tongue  into  a  small  pan^  and  lay  some  butter 
on  it ;  cover  it  with  brown  crusty  and  bake  slowly  till  so 
tender  that  a  straw  would  go  through  it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  if  huns  up  to  dry,  grates 
like  hung  bc^,  and  also  makes  a  nne  addition  to  the 
flavour  of  omlets. 

Beef-heart. 

Wash  it  carefully;  stuff  as  hare ;  and  serve  with  rich 
gravy,  and  currant-jelly  sauee.  Hash  with  the  same, 
and  port  wine. 

Stewed  Ox^cheeJe^  plain. 

^  Soak  and  cleanse  a  fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is  to 
be  eaten;  put  it  into  a  stew-pot  that  will  cover  close, 
with  three  quarts  of  water ;  simmer  it  after  it  has  first 
bailed  up  and  been  well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put 
plenty  of  carrots,  leeks^  two  or  three  turnips,  a  buneh  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  whole  p^per^  and  four  ounces  of  all- 
spice. Skim  it  oflen ;  when  the  meat  is  tender,  take  it 
out,  and  cov^  \t  close,  to  keep  it.  from  bec(»ning  black  $ 


let  the  soup  get  oold^  take  off  the  cake  of  fat^  and  serve 
the  soup  separate^  or  with  the  meat.  It  should  be  of  a . 
fine  brown ;  which  might  be  done  by  burnt  sugar ;  or  by 
frying  some  onions  quite  brown  with  flour^  and  sim- 
mering them  with  it.  This  last  way  improves  the 
flavour  of  all  soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown  kind.  If 
vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup^  they  may  be 
taken  out^  and  a  sniall  roll  be  toasted,  or  bread  fried, 
and  added.  Celery  is  a  great  addition,  and  should  al- 
ways be  served.  When  it  is  not  to  be  got,  the  seed  of 
it  gives  quite  as  good  a  flavour^  boiled  in,  and  strained  off. 

To  dress  an  Ox-cheek,  another  way. 

Soak  half  a  head  three  hours,  and  clean  it  with  plenty 
of  water.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bones,  and  put  it  into 
a  pan  with  a  large  onion,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
bruised  allspice,  pepper,  and  salt.  Lay  the  bones  on  the 
top ;  pour  on  three  pints  of  water,  and  cover  the  pan 
dose  with  brown  paper,  or  a  dish  that  will  fit  close.  Liet 
it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a  slow  oven ;  or  simmer  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  pn  a  hot  hearth.  When  done, 
tender,  put  the  meat  into  a  dean  pan,  and  let  it  get  cold. 
Take  the  cake  of  fat  off,  and  warm  the  head  in  pieces  in. 
the  soup,  adding  truffles,  morels,  and  forcemeat-balls. 
Put  what  vegetables  you  choose. 

Marrow  Bones. 

If  too  long  to  serve  undivided,  saw  them  in  two; 
cover  the  open  end  with  cloth  thickly  floured  and  tied 
close.  Boil,  and  serve  with  very  hot  toast.  The  mat- 
row  makes  good  paddings.     See  Puddings. 

Tripe 

May  be  sarved  in  a  tureen,  stewed  tender  with  milk 
and  onions ;  or  fried  in  bits  dipped  in  batter.  In  both 
the  above  ways,  serve  melted  butter  for  sauce.  Or  cut 
the  thin  part  in  oblong  bi^^s,  and  stew  in  ^rayy;  thicken 
with  butter  rolled  in  a  very  little  flour^  and  add  a  spoon- 
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fol  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Or  boil  it  tender  in  milk, 
and  serve  in  white  sauce. 

Soused  Tripe. 

Boil  the  tripe^  but  not  quite  tender ;  then  put  it  into 
salt  and  water^  which  must  be  changed  every  day  till  it 
is  all  i!l»ed.  When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into  batter 
of  flour  and  e^s,  and  fry  it  of  a  good  brown. 

Ox-feet,  or  Cow-heels, 

Being  common  and  cheap,  are  not  highly  esteemed ;  but 
they  contain  much  nutriment,  and  may  be  dressed  va- 
rious ways : — • 

Soak  them  well;  boil,  and  serve  in  a  napkin,  with 
the  following  sauce,  in  a  boat :  Thick  melted  butter,  a 
large  spoonful  of  vinegar,  a  ladle  of  mustard,  and  the 
same  of  salt.  Or  boil,  and  then  stew  them  in  a  brown 
sravy.  Or  cut  the  heel  in  four  parts,  dip  each  in  esg, 
nour,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  Or  fry,  and  serve  with 
onions  fried,  and  put  round  them :  sauce  as  above.  Or 
bake,  for  mock-turtle.     (^See  that  article.) 

The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  will  make  equally 
good  jellies,  either  relishing  or  sweet,  with  that  of  odves' 
feet,  if  duly  prepared ;  and  at  a  far  less  expense.  This 
jelly  gives  great  additional  richness  likewise  to  soups 
ana  gravies,  as  will  be  hereafter  specified. 

Suet. 

This  necessary  article  |s  often  very  scarce,  from  the 
great  demand ;  and,  as  it  soon  becomes  tainted,  care  is 
especially  required  to  preserve  it  in  perfection.  Let  it 
be  examined  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  and  every  bit  of 
kidney  and  kernel,  or  skin,  be  taken  out ;  separate  the 
solid  parts  fi*om  the  skinny  and  loose*;  use  the  latter  first, 
and  lay  the  other,  when  wiped  dry,  into  a  jar,  and  cover 
it  with  salt  and  water.  It  will  keep  thus  fbr  a  month 
or  two,  for  stufiing,  puddings^  &c,  but  should  be  soaked 
first  in  plain  water. 
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Dripping  is  the  fat  which  leaves  the  meat  in  roasting, 
and  is  used  to  fry  fish ;  it  likewise  makes  good  pie-crust 
for  kitchen  use.  Where  much  meat  is  dressed^  the  sale 
of  it  to  the  poor  makes  a  very  profitable  business  to  the 
cook  in  many  families.  Thus^  what  is  bought  in  at  a 
high  price  becomes  of  no  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Boil^  chop,  and  fry,  with  a  little  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  some  cabbage,  and  lay  on  it  slices  of  underdone 
beef,  lightly  fried. 

VEAL. 

To  keep  VeaL 

The  first  part  that  turns  bad  of  a  leg  of  veal  is  where 
the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer  should  be 
taken  out,  and  both  that  and  the  whole  of  the  meat 
wiped  every  day,  by  which  means  it  will  keep  good  three 
or  four  days  in  hot  weather,  if  the  larder  be  a  good  one. 
Take  care  to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine 
of  a  loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  it  from 
tainting.  The  skirt  of  the  breast  of  veal  is  likewise  to 
be  taken  off;  and  the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and 
scraped,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt. 

If  veal  is  in  danger  of  not  keeping,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
and  boil  the  joint  ten  minutes,  putting  it  into  the  pot 
when  the  water  is  boiling  hot ;  then  put  it  in  a  very  cool 
larder.  Or  it  may  be  plunged  into  cold  water  till  cool, 
and  then  wiped  and  put  by. 

Leg  of  VeaL 

Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small,  as  best  suits  the 
number  of  your  company.  Take  out  the  bone,  fill  the 
space  with  a  fine  stufiing,  and  let  it  be  skewered  quite 
round ;  and  send  the  large  side  uppermost.  When  half 
roasted,  if  not  before,  put  a  paper  over  the  fat ;  and  take 
care  to  allow  a  sufficient  time,  and  put  it  a  good  distance 
from  the  fire,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid :  serve  with  melted 
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butter  poured  over  it. — You  may  pot  some  of  it,  or  dress 
in  any  of  the  ways  hereafter  directed  for  dressing  veal. 

Knuckle  of  VeaL 

As  few  people  like  boiled  veal,  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
the  knuckle  small,  by  taking  off  some  cutlets  or  collops 
before  it  be  dressed ;  and  as  the  knuckle  will  keep  longer 
than  the  fillet,  it  is  best  not  to  cut  off  the  slices  till  wanted. 
Break  the  bones,  to  make  it  take  less  room ;  wash  it  well ; 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  three  onions,  a  blade  of 
mace  or  two,'  and  a  few  pepper-corns ;  cover  it  with  water, 
and  simmer  it  till  quite  ready.  In  the  mean  time  some 
macaroni  should  be  boiled  with  it  if  approved,  or  rice,  or 
a  little  rice  flour,  to  give  it  a  small  degree  of  thickness ; 
but  do  not  put  too  much.  Before  it  is  served,  add  half 
a  pint  of  milk  and  cream,  and  let  it  come  up  either  with 
or  without  the  meat.  The  meat  may  be  served  in  the 
soup,  or  on  a  separate  dish.  If  the  latter,  it  may  be 
covered  with  onion  sauce.  Bacon,  and  some  greens,  are 
usually  eaten  with  boiled  veal.  Put  chopped  parsley  for 
garnisn. 

Or  fry  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onions  and  butter  to  a, 
good  brown ;  and  have  ready  peas,  lettuce,  onion,  and  a 
cucumber  or  two,  stewed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water^ 
an  hour ;  then  add  these  to  the  veal ;  and  stew  it  till  the 
meat  is  tender  enough  to  eat,  but  not  overdone.  Throw 
in  pepper,  salt,  and  a  bit  of  shred  mint,  and  serve  all 
together. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle,  for  a  stew  or  gravy.  Roast  the 
other  part  with  a  stuflaing ;  you  m^y  hffd  it.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

The  blade-bone,  with  a  good  deal  of  meat  left  on,  eats 
e3rtremely  well  with  mushroom  or  oyster-sauce,  or  mush-* 
room  ketchup  in  butter. 

Forced  Veal. 

Hang  a  sms^  shoulder  of  veal  two  days ;  wash,  dry,  and 
bone  it.    Have  ready  a  forcemeat  made  of  thirty  oysters, 
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(each  cut  in  four),  four  ounces  of  fet  and  lean  bacon  or 
ham  shredded^  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter^  two  ounces  of 
crams  of  breads  a  dozen  of  chives^  a  little  parsley^  and  ai 
small  sprig  of  dried  knotted  marjoram^  minced  extremely 
iine^  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt^  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  white 
sugar^  mixed  up  with  two  eggs.  Roll  this  in  the  veal, 
which  tie  up  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  seasoning  being 
lost.  Lard  the  veal,  and  wrap  it  in  a  large  &£eet  of 
paper,  well  buttered;  fix  it  in  a  small  cradle  spit;  and« 
allowing  twenty  minutes  for  every  pound,  keep  it  at  a 

§  roper  distance  to  become  gradually  not  through,  and  by 
egrees  bring  it  nearer  to  the  fire.  When  within  twenty 
minutes  of  being  ready,  take  off  the  paper,  flour  the  meat 
lightly,  and  make  it  a  light  brown ;  then  glaze  it,  and 
serve  with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Neck  of  FeaL 

.  Got  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with  onion->8aaoe. 
It  should  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  Parsley  and  but- 
ter may  be  served  with  it,  instead  of  onion-sauce.  Or 
it  may  be  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small  onions,,  and  pep- 
per-corns, with  a  very  little  water.  Or  boiled  and  eaten 
with  bacon  and  greens.  The  best  end  may  be  either 
roosted,  broiled  as  steaks,  or  made  into  pies. 

As  it  is  a  dry  joint,  larding  is  a  great  improvement,  if 
roosted. 

Neck  qf  Veal  ^-la-braise. 

Lard  the  best  end  with  ba£on  rolled  in  parsley  chop- 
ped fine,  salt,  p!epp^>  and  nutmeg :  put  it  into  a  tosser, 
and  cover  it  with  water.  Put  to  it  the  scrag-end,  a  little 
lean  bacon  or  ham,  stn  onion^  two  carrots,  two  heads  of 
oelery>  and  about  &  glass  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  it  quick 
two  hours,  or  till  it  k  tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain 
pff  the  liqujwr  i  mix  a^  little  flour  and  butter  in  a  stew-* 
pan  till  brown,  and  lay  the  veal  in  this,  tlbe  upper  ade 
to  the  bottoxa^  of  the  pan.  Let  it  be  o^ver  ihe  fire  till  it 
gets  coloured ;  then  lay  it  into,  the  dish,  stiv  some  of  the 
liquor  in,  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeez^ovange 
or  lemon-juice  into  it,  and  serve  with  the  meat. 
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Breast  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may  be  taken  off 
ind  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may  be  roasted.  Butter 
should  be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes,  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan,  and!^pour  some  broth  over  them ;  or 
if  you  have  no  broth,  a  little  water  will  do :  add  a  bunch 
of  herbs,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  some  pepper,  and  an 
anchovy ;  stew  till  the  meat  is  tender,  thicken  with  but- 
ter and  flour,  and  add  a  little  ketchup ;  or  the  whole  breast 
may  be  stewed,  after  cutting  off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it ;  which  may  either 
be  stewed,  or  parboiled,  and  then  covered  with  crums, 
herbs,  pepp^,  and  salt,  and  browned  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a  few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  stew 
them  with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion-sauoe,  is 
an  excellent  dish,  if  not  old  nor  too  fat. 

To  collar  a  Breast  of  VeaL 

Bone  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  and  beat 
the  meat  with  a  rolling-pin.  Season  it  with  herbs  chop- 
ped very  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Lay 
some  thick  slices  of  fine  ham ;  or  roll  into  it  two  or  three 
calves*  tongues  of  a  fine  red,  boiled  first  an  hour  or  tw6> 
and  skinned.  Bind  it  up  tight  in  a  cloth,  and  tape  it. 
Set  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  simmer  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  till  it  is  quite  tender :  this  will  take  some  hours. 
Lay  it  on  the  dresser,  with  a  board  and  weight  on  it  till 
quite  cold. 

Pigs'  or  calves'  feet  boiled  and  taken  from  the  bmies 
may  be  put  in  or  round  it.  The  different  colours  laid  in 
layers  look  well  when  cut :  and  you  may  put  in  yolks  of 
e^^  boiled,  beet-root,  grated  ham,  and  chopped  parsley, 
in  different  parts. 

When  it  is  cold,  take  off  the  tape,  and  pour  over  it  the 
liquor;  which  must  be  boiled  up  twice  a  week,  or  it  will 
not  keep. 
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Collared  Veal,  to  eat  hot 

Bone  a  piece  of  the  breast^  and  lay  a  forcemeat  over  it 
of  herbs,  bread,  an  anchovy,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  scraped 
ham,  a  very  little  mace,  white  pepper,  and  chopped  chives ; 
then  roll,  bind  it  up  tight,  and  stew  it  in  water  or  weak 
broth.  Let  the  colour  be  preserved,  and  serve  it  in  veal 
gravy,  or  fricassee  sauce,  with  mushrooms,  and  artichoke 
bottoms. 

To  make  a  Currie* 

Cut  part  of  a  breast  of  veal  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  long,  and  two  wide ;  fry  them  in  butter  of  a  light 
brown,  with  an  onion  chopped  fine.  While  hot,  rub  them 
well  over  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  currie-powder.  Put 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  add  some  good  veal  broth,  pepper, 
salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  stew,  very  slowly,  till 
the  meat  is  quite  tender. 

A  fresh  chillie  (when  it  can  be  had)  eaten  with  the 
omtiei,  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  flavour ;  or  capsicum, 
fresh  or  pickled,  may  be  substituted ;  or  put  lemon-juioe, 
or  the  liquor  of  India  pickle,  to  make  it  rather  acid. 

Fish,  fowl,  and  all  kinds  of  flesh,  are  occasionally  made 
into  Gorries. 

Chump  of  Feal  i^la^daube. 

Cat  oflT  the  chump  end  of  the  loin ;  take  out  the  edge" 
bone ;  stuff  the  hoUow  with  good  forcemeat,  tie  it  up 
tight,  and  lay  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  the  bone  you  took 
out^  a  small  laggot  of  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  olades  of 
mace,  a  few  white  peppers,  and  a  pint  of  good  veal-broth. 
Cover  the  veal  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  lay  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  over  it.  Cover  the  pan  close,  simmer  it 
two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bacon,  and  glaze  the  veal. — 
Serve  it  on  mushrooms,  or  with  sorrel-sauce,  or  what  else 
you  please. 

Feal-rolls  of  either  cold  Meat  or  fresh. 

Cut  thin  slices ;  and  spread  on  them  a  fine  seasoning 
of  a  very  few  crums,  a  little  chopped  bacon  or  scraped 
ham,  and  a  little  suet,  parsley,  and  shalot  (or  insteaa  of 
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the  parsley  and  slialot^  some  fresh  mushrooms  stewed 
and  minoed)^  pepper^  aaXt,  and  a  small  piece  of  pounded 
mace.  This  stwfiing  may  either  fill  up  the  roll  like  a 
sausage^  or  be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In  either  case  tie 
it  up  very  tight^  and  ste\ir  very  slowly  in  a  gravy  and  a 
glass  of  siierry.  Serve  it  when  tender^  after  skimming 
it  nicely. 

Harrico  of  VeaL 

Take  the  best  end  of  a  small  neck ;  cut  the  bones  short, 
but  leave  it  whole;  then  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  just  covered 
with  brown  eravy :  and  when  it  is  nearly  aone^  have  ready 
a  pint  of  boiled  peas^  six  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and 
two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a 
little  good  broth :  put  them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them 
simmer  ten  minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  and  vegetables  over  it^  and  lay  the  lettuce  with 
forcemeat  balls  round  it. 

A  Dunelm  of  cold  Veal  or  Fowl. 

Stew  a  few  small  mushrooms  in  their  own  liquor  and 
a  bit  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  mince  them  very 
small,  and  add  them  (with  their  liquor)  to  minced  veal, 
with  also  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream,  and  a  bit 
of  butter  rubbed  in  less  than  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Simmer  three  or  four  minutes,  and  serve  on  thin  sippets 
pf  bread. 

Minced  VeaL 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop  it ; 
put  to  it  a  very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates  of  nut- 
meg, some  salt,  and  four  or  nv^  spoonsful  of  either  a  little 
weak  broth,  milk,  or  water ;  simmer  these  gently  with 
the  meat,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil ;  and  add  a  bit 
of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted 
bread,  cut  into  a  three-cornered  shape,  round  the  dish. 
Fried  crums  of  bread  lightly  strewed  over,  or  served  in 
little  heaps  on  the  meat,  are  an  improvement  to  the  look 
and  flavour :  a  little  shred  of  shalot  may  occasionaUy  be 
added. 
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Cutlets  Maintenon. 

Cut  slices  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thicks  beat 
them  with  a  rolling-pin^  and  wet  them  on  both  sides  with 
egg  1  dip  them  into  a  seasoning  of  bread-crums^  parsley, 
thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  nut- 
meg grated ;  then  put  them  into  papers  folded  over,  and 
broil  them ;  and  have  in  a  boat  melted  butter,  with  a  little 
mushroom  ketchup. 

Cutlets  another  way. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  fry  them ;  lay  them  into  a  dish, 
and  keep  them  hot ;  dredge  a  little  nour,  £ind  put  a  bit 
of  butter  into  the  pan ;  brown  it,  then  pour  a  little  boiling 
water  into  it,  and  boil  quick :  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  ketchup,  and  pour  over  them. 

Or  prepare  as  before,  and  dress  the  cutlets  in  a  Dutch 
oven ;  pour  over  them  melted  butter  and  mushrooms. 

Or,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck  steaks. 
They  are  excellent  with  herbs. 

Veal  CoUops, 

Gut  long  thin  ooUops ;  beat  them  well ;  and  lay  <mi  them 
a  bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and  spread  forcemeat 
cm  that,  seasoned  high,  and  also  a  little  garlic  and  Cay- 
enne. Roll  them  up  tight,  oinrnt  the  size  of  two  fingers^ 
but  no  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long ;  put  a  very 
SEmall  skewer  to  fasten  each  firmly ;  rub  egg  over ;  fry 
them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  pour  a  ndi  brown  gravy  over. 

To  dress  CoUops  quick. 

Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
and  in  small  bits.  Throw  the  skin,  and  any  odd  bits  of 
the  veal,  into  a  little  water,  with  a  dust  of  pepper  and 
salt;  set  them  on  the  fire  while  you  beat  the  collops; 
and  dip  them  into  a  seasoning  of  herbs,  bread,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  fiat  first  wet  them  in  egg. 
Then  put  a  bit  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  give  the 
ooUops  a  very  quick  fry ;  for  as  they  are  so  thin,  two 
minutes  will  do  them  on  both  sides ;  put  them  into  a  hot 
dish  before  the  fire ;  then  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy. 
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give  it  a  boil  in  the  fr3riiig-pan,  and  pour  it  over  the  col- 
lops.     A  little  ketchup  is  an  improvement. 

Another  way, — Fry  them  in  butter,  only  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper ;  then  simmer  them  in  gravy,  either  white 
OT  brown,  with  bits  of  bacon  served  with  them. 

If  white,  add  lemon-peel  and  mace,  and  some  cieam. 

Scotch  CoUops. 

Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over,  an^ 
rather  round ;  beat  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  grate  a  little 
nutmeg  over  them ;  dip  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry 
them  in  a  little  butter  of  a  fine  brown :  pour  the  butter 
off;  and  have  ready  warm  to  pour  upon  them  half  a  pint 
of  gravy,  a  little  bit  of  butter  rubbed  into  a  little  flour, 
a  yolk  of  egg,  two  large  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a  bit  of 
nsJt.  Do  not  boil  the  sauce,  but  stir  it  till  of  a  fine 
thidoiess  to  serve  with  the  collops. 

Scallops  of  cold  Veal  or  Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ;  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  with  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a  little  cream,  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  put  it  into 
t^e  scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with  crums  of  bread,  over 
which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  before 
the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well  prepared  in 
this  way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crums  of  bread,  fried  ; 
or  these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

Fricandeau  of  VeaL 

Cut  a  large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg,  about 
ni^e  inches  long  an  J  half  as  thick  and  broad ;  beat  it 
with  the  rolling-pin ;  take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the 
rough  edges.  Lard  the  top  and  sides ;  and  cover  it  with 
fat  bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper.  Lay  it  into  the 
stew-pan  with  any  pieces  of  undressed  veal  or  mutton, 
four  onions,  a  carrot  sliced,  a  ^iggot  of  sweet  herbs,  four 
blades  of  mace,  four  bay-leaves,  a  pint  of  good  veal  or 
mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham  or 
gammon.     Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly 
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three  hours ;  then  take  up  the  meat>  remove  all  the  £at 
from  the  gnyy,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a  glaze.  Keep  the 
fricandeau  quite  hot^  and  then  glaze  it ;  and  serve  with 
the  remainder  of  the  glaze  in  the  dish^  and  sorrel-sauce 
in  a  sauce-tureen ;  or  endive-sauce. 

A  cheaper,  but  equally  good,  Fricandeau  of  Feal 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part  of  a  large  neek 
firom  the  best  end^  scooping  it  from  tne  bones  the  length 
of  your  hand,  and  prepare  it  the  same  way  as  in  the  kst 
receipt ;  the  meat  of  three  or  four  bones  only  will  be 
necessary,  and  they  will  make  the  gravy ;  but  if  the  prime 
part  of  uie  leg  is  cut  off,  it  spoils  the  whole. 

Fricandeau  another  way. 

Take  two  large  round  sweetbreads,  and  prepare  them 
as  you  would  v^ ;  make  a  rich  gravy  with  truffles,  mo- 
rels, mushrooms,  and  artichoke-bottcMiis,  and  serve  it 
round.  If  the  fricandeau  lie  a  few  hours  in  cold  water 
before  it  be  dressed,  it  will  be  much  whiter,  and  eat 
shorter. 

Veal  Olives. 

Cut  long  thin  slices,  beat  them,  lay  on  them  thin  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  and  over  these  a  layer  of  forcemeat,  seasoned 
high  with  some  shred  shalot  and  Cayenne.  Roll  them 
tig^t,  about  the  size  of  two  fingers,  but  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long ;  fiasten  Siem  round  with  a  small 
skewer,  rub  egg  over  them,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown. 
Serve  with  brown  gravy,  in  whicti  boil  some  mushrooms, 
pidded  or  fresh.    Garnish  with  balls  fried. 

To  pot  Veal, 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal;  or  you  may 
do  it  as  follows : — Season  a  large  slice  of  the  fillet  before 
it  is  dressed  with  some  mace,  peppercorns,  and  two  or 
three  cloves ;  lay  it  dose  into  a  potting-pan  that  will  but 
just  hold  it,  fill  It  up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three  hours ; 
then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a  mortar,  and  add  salt  to  your 
taste :  put  a  little  gravy  to  it,  in  pounding,  that  has  been 
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baked^  if  to  be  eaten  soon ;  otherwise^  only  a  little  butter 
just  melted.    When  done^  cover  it  over  with  batter. 
Potted  things  keep  best  in  very  small  pots. 

To  pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Ham. 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken^  seasoned  as 
directed  in  the  last  article^  and  put  layers  of  it  with  layers 
of  ham  pounded  or  rather  sfarea;  press  each  down^  and 
cover  with  batter.  This  eats  excellently  ;  and»  turned 
out  whole>  makes  a  petty  comer  dish  for  a  second  course : 
OT  it  may  be  sliced. 

Veal  Cake. 

Boil  six  or  eight  ^gs  hard;  cut  the  yolks  in  two^  and 
lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  shake 
in  a  little  chopped  parsley^  some  slices  of  veal  and  ham^ 
add  then  em  again ;  shaking  in  after  each  somechopped 
parsley^  with  pepper  and  salt^  till  the  pot  is  full.  Tnen 
put  in  water  enough  to  cover  it^  and  lay  on  it  about  an 
ounce  of  butter ;  tie  it  over  with  a  doable  paper^  and  bake 
it  about  an  hour.  Then  press  it  close  together  with  a 
spoon^  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  It  may  be  put  into  a 
small  mould ;  and  then  it  will  turn  out  l)eautif ully  for  a 
supper  or  side  dish. 

Chartreuse. 

Line  a  copper  mould  with  fiit  bacon^  lay  sliced  carrots 
and  turnips  round  the  edges^  then  cover  with  a  force- 
meat^ and  put  in  a  fricassee  of  veal  or  fowl.  CWer  the 
top  of  the  mould  with  a  pasted  bake  it  an  hour,  and  serve 
it  turned  out  upon  a  disui. 

Marble  Veal 

Boil  tender^  skin^  and  cut^  a  dried  neat's  tongue  in 
thin  slices^  and  beat  as  fine  as  possible  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter^  and  some  mace  pounded.  Have  ready  some  of 
a  roasted  fillet  of  veal^  oeaten  with  butter^  and  sea- 
soned with  white  pepper  and  salt ;  of  this  put  a  thick 
layer  in  a  large  potting-pot^  then  put  the  tongue  in^  in 
rough  irregular  l^mps^  not  to  touch  each  other ;  fill  up 
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the  pots  with  veal,  and  press  down  quite  close.  Pour 
darined  butter  thick  over ;  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place,  and 
serve  in  thin  slices,  keeping  l»ck  the  butter.  Garnish 
with  paisley. 

An  eJcceUent  Dish  of  Veal  that  has  been  roasted. 

From  a  joint  not  overdone  cut  thin  slices,  remove  the 
EJdn  and  gristle,  put  some  sliced  onions  and  a  shalot  over 
the  fire  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  some  flour,  fry  and 
shake  them.  Put  in  some  veal  gravy,  and  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs ;  simmer  ten  minutes ;  strain  off  the  gravy, 
and  put  it  to  the  veal,  with  some  parsley  chopped  small, 
and  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg ;  let  it  simmer 
one  minute,  then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up 
with  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a  verylittle  pepper, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  one  way,  until  the  same  be  thick 
and  smooth;  squeeze  a  little  lemon-juice  in,  and  serve. 

To  boU  Calf's  Head. 

Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  that  it  may 
look  very  white ;  take  out  the  toiigue  to  salt,  and  the 
brains  to  make  a  little  dish.  Boil  the  head  extremely 
tender ;  then  strew  it  over  with  crums  and  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  brown  them ;  or,  if  liked  better,  leave  one  side 
plain.    Bacon  and  sreens  are  to  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

The  brains  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  then  boiled ; 
and  then  mixed  with  melted  butter,  scalded  sage  chop- 
ped, pepper,  and  salt,  with  or  without  the  tongue,  which 
should  be  Yery  tender. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left;,  it  may  be  hashed  next  day^ 
and  a  few  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  and  put  round. 

Cold  calf's  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 

To  hash  Calf's  Head. 

When  half  boiled,  cut  off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long :  brown  some 
butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  the  slices 
with  some  good  gravy,  truffle.,  and  morels  j  gjve  it  one 
boil,  and  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a  moderate  heat  to 
nmmer  till  very  tender*    Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
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toms  divided  in  half^  and  some  mushroom  buttonsi  and 
serve  round  the  brains ;  or^  alter  preparing  as  above^ 
serve  in  a  rich  white  sauce,  acidulated  with  lenuHi- 
juice. 

Calves'  FeetJHcasseed. 

Boil  tender  two  feet  in  a  shallow  pan,  observing  not 
to  break  them ;  throw  them  into  cold  water  for  an  hour ; 
divide,  and  lay  them  in  a  little  weak  veal  broth,  and 
simmer  them  half  an  hour,  with  a  blade  of  mace  and  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel ;  which  take  out  when  you  add  lialf  a 
tea-cup  of  cream,  and  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter. 

Or  serve  them  plain  boiled,  with  parsley  and  butter. 

Another  way,  for  a  comer  dish. 

Boil  a  large  foot  tender,  split  it  in  half,  roll  it  in 
warmed  butter,  then  in  fine  crums,  then  again  in  but- 
ter and  crums;  boil  it  a  ifine  brown,  and  serve  in 
brown  gravy  and  pickles. 

Kidney. 

Chop  veal-kidney,  and  some  of  the  fat ;  likewise  a 
little  leek  or  onion,  pepper,  and  salt ;  roll  it  up  with  aa 
egg  into  balls,  and  fry  Uiem. 

Calfs  Heart. 

Stuff  and  roast  the  same  as  beef  heart ;  or,  being  diced 
and  seasoned,  make  it  into  a  pudding,  as  directed  for 
steak  or  kidney  puddings 

Calfs  Liver. 

Slice  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  nicely; 
rub  a  bit  of  cold  butter  on  it,  and  serve  hot  and  hot, 
with  small  slices  of  fat  bacon,  or  on  frying  herbs,  as 
dressed  in  Staffordshire.     (See  Vegetables.) 

Calfs  Liver  roasted. 

Wash  and  wipe  it;  then  cut  a  long  hole  in  it,  and 
stuff  it  with  orumB  of  bread,  chi^vped  andiovy,  herbs, 
a  good  deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  a  bit  of 
butter,  and  an  e^ ;  sew  the  liver  up ;  then  lard  itj  a^ 
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wrap  it  in  a  veal-caul>  and  roast  it.  Serve  with  good 
brown  gravy^  and  currant  jelly. 

To  dress  Liver  and  Lights. 

Half-boU  an  equal  quantity  of  each^  then  cut  tliem  in 
a  middling-sized  mince^  put  to  it  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
the  water  that  boiled  it^  a  bit  of  butter^  flour>  salt>  and 
pepper ;  sinmier  ten  minutes^  and  serve  hot. 

Sweetbreads, 

Far  every  mode  of  dressings  should  be  prepared  by  half* 
boiling^and  then  putting  them  in  cold  ^vater.  This,  called 
blanching,  makes  them  whiter  and  thicker,  as  well  as 
firmer. 

To  serve  plain* 

Do  as  above;  wet  with  egg,  and  sprinkle  crams,  salt, 
pepper,  and  chopped  parsley,  and  finish  dressing  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  Serve  with  melted  butter^  with  or  with- 
out a  little  mushroom  ketchup. 

Sfceethreads  roasted* 

Parboil  two  large  ones ;  when  cold,  lard  them  with 
bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a  Dutch  oven.  For  sauce, 
plain  butter  and  mushroom  ketchup.* 

Sweetbreads  c^la^daube. 

Blanch  two  or  three  of  the  largest  sweetbreads,  lard 
them  with  small  pieces  of  bacon.  Put  them  into  a  stew« 
pany  with  some  good  veal  gravy,  a  little  browning,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  stew  them  tiU  quite  tender, 
and  just  before  serving  thicken  with  flour  and  butter : 
serve  with  their  gravy,  with  bunches  of  boiled  celery 
round. 

Sweetbreads  stewed. 

After  blanching,  stuff  them  with  a  forcemeat  of  fowl, 
fat  and  lean  bacon,  an  anchovy,  nutmeg,  lemon-peel, 
parsley,  and  a  very  little  Cayenne  and  thyme;  when 
wdl  mixed,  add  the  yolks  <^  two  eggs,  and  fill  the 
sweetbreads.  Fastenthemtogetherwithsplinter-skewers, 
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and  lay  them  in  a  pan^  with  slices  of  veal  over^  and 
bacon  under  them ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt^  mace^ 
doves^  herbs^  and  sliced  onion.  Cover  dose  over  the 
fire  ten  minutes^  then  add  a  quart  of  broth^  and  stew 
gently  two  hours.  Take  out  the  sweetbreads^  strain 
and  skim  the  broth^  and  boil  it  to  half  a  pint ;  warm 
the  sweetbreads  in  it^  and  serve  with  lemon  round. 

Sweetbreads  fricasseed  white. 

Blanch  and  slice  them ;  thicken  some  veal  gravy  with 
flour  and  butter  mixed^  a  little  cream^  a  little  mush- 
room powder^  and  add  white  pepper^  nutmegs  and 
grated  lemon-peel;  stew  these  ingredients  together  a 
little,  then  simmer  the  sweetbreads  twenty  minutes. 
When  taken  off  the  fire,  add  a  little  salt  and  lemon- 
peel;  stir  well,  and  serve,      v 

Sweetbreads  fricasseed  brown. 

Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  flour,  and  fry 
them  of  a  fine  brown ;  pour  to  them  a  good  beef  gravy, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  Cayenne,  and  allspice :  sim- 
mer till  tender.  ITucken  with  flour  and  butter.  Morels, 
truflles,  and  mushrooms,  may  be  added,  and  mushroom 
ketchup. 

Sweetbreads,  if  not  served  as  a  separate  dish,  make 
a  great  addition  to  ragouts  and  fricassees  of  other  meat, 
cut  in  slices,  or  very  large  dice,  with  or  without  truflles, 
&c.  Likewise  in  French  or  calFs  head  pie,  &c.  Of 
calf's  feet  a  delicate  and  nourishing  fricassee  is  made. 
The  liquor  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  used  to  make 
jelly. 

MUTTON. 

Observations  on  Mutton. 

Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  bone  of  the 
inside  of  a  chine  of  mutton ;  and  if  to  be  kept  a  long  time, 
rub  the  part  close  round  ihe  tail  with  salt,  after  first 
cutting  out  the  kernel.  Wipe  it,  as  well  as  all  other 
meats,  daily,  but  do  not  take  them  into  a  warm  kitchen 
to  do  it. 
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The  kernel  in  the  ht  on  the  thick  part  of  the  1^ 
should  be  taken  out  by  the  butcher^  for  it  taints  first 
there.  The  bloody  part  of  the  neck  should  be  cut  off 
when  first  brought  in.  The  brisket  changes  first  in  the 
breast ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  best  to  rub  it  with 
a  little  salt,  should  the  weather  be  hot. 

Every  kernel  should  be  taken  out  of  all  sorts  of  meat 
as  soon  as  brought  in :  then  wipe  dry. 

For  roasting,  mutton  should  hang  as  long  as  it  will 
keep,  the  hind-quarters  especially,  but  not  so  long  as  to 
taint ;  for,  whatever  fEishion  may  authorise,  putrid  juices 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach ;  but,  by  due 
care  and  a  good  larder,  meat  may  be  hung  long,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  its  flavour. 

Mutton  for  boiling  wiU  not  look  of  a  good  colour  if 
it  has  hung  long. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  by  paper  the 
&t  of  what  is  roasted. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

If  roasted,  serve  to  eat  with  it  currant  jelly,  or  onion 
sauce,  salad,  and  potatoes.       « 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 

It  should  soak  two  hours  in  cold  water,  and  be  boiled 
in  a  cloth.  Serve  with  caper-sauce,  mashed  turnips, 
greens,  and  carrots.  Or,  for  a  small  family,  two  dress« 
ings  may  be  made  thus : — cut  off  a  fillet,  as  of  veal,  to 
roast,  with  or  without  stuffing.  The  knuckle  may  be 
stewed  with  rice  or  barley  for  broth ;  or  thus— 

Mutton  h-la-Tnrc. 
Wash  it  nicely  in  water,  and  then  soak  it  in  vineear, 
and,  without  drying,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  dose 
cover,  laying  some  lucewers  in  the  bottom  to  prevent 
the  meat  from  sticking ;  put  in  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
three  middling-sized  onions,  and  as  much  water  as  yott 
think  will  make  the  stew  of  a  due  consistence,  a  blade 
of  mace,  and  a  few  peppercorns.  liet  it  simmer  very 
slowly,  and  take  care  the  rice  does  not  bum.     When 
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the  meat  is  very  tender^  take  out  the  onions^  herbs^  and 
apice,  and  heat  up  in  it  an  ounce  of  butter^  and  some 
•alt. 

Another  mode  of  dividing  a  Leg  of  Mutton. 

Turn  the  outside  of  the  1^  upwards^  and^  with  a 
small  long  knife,  gently  raise  up  the  skin  as  ftr  as  the 
knuckle,  and  about  six  or  seven  inches  wide ;  and  cut 
two  or  three  slices,  either  for  cutlets  or  a  small  pie; 
mind  to  leave  it  smooth,  and  fasten  the  skin  down  with 
small  skewers. 

To  dress  Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by  the 
different  modes  directed;  let  it  be  washed  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  or  vinegar,  if  necessary ;  but  when  to 
be  dressed,  observe  to  wash  it  well,  lest  the  outside 
should  have  a  bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put  a  paste 
of  coarse  flour  or  strong  paper,  and  fold  the  haunch  in ; 
set  it  in  a  cradle  spit  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  allow  proportionable  tune  for  the  paste;  do  not 
take  it  off  till  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  be- 
fore serving,  and  then  baste  it  continually.  Bring  the 
haunch  nearer  to  the  fire  before  you  take  off  the  paste, 
and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  vemson. 

A  gravy  must  be  made  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  loin 
of  old  mutton,  simmered  in  a  pint  of  water  to  half,  and 
no  seasoning  but  salt:  brown  it  with  a  little  burnt 
sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the  dish ;  but  there  should  be  a 
good  deal  of  gravy  in  the  meat ;  for  though  long  at  the 
fire,  the  distance  and  covering  will  prevent  its  roast* 
ingout. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  to  imitate  Venison. 

Choose  a  hind-quarter  of  the  finest  fed  fat  mutton ;  cut 
itvenison-fashion ;  hang  it  as  long  as  it  will  keep ;  wash 
it  nicely,  then  lay  it  in  a  pan  with  the  back  downwaards; 
poor  on  it  a  bottte  of  port,  mixed  witih  twenty  doves  in 
finest  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pimento ;  with  which 
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baste  it  frequently  ftr  twenty-four  hours ;  and^  without 
wasdiing  off  the  liquor,  paper  and  roast  as  by  the  last 
receipt.  Baste  with  butter  and  wine,  &c,  and  senre 
with  gravy  prepared  as  before,  and  jelly-sauoe* 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  roasted. 

Serve  onion  sauce  to  eat  with  it;  or  Queen  Mar3r^8 
sauce,  for  which,  see  Sauces. 

To  stew  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Oysters. 

Hang  it  some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two  dayv; 
bone  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper,  and  a  bit  of  maoe 
pounded :  lay  some  oysters  over  it,  and  roll  the  meat  up 
tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  in  a  small  quantilr  of  water^ 
with  an  onion  and  a  few  peppercorns,  till  quite  tender. 

Have  ready  a  little  good  grayv,  and  some  oysters 
stewed  in  it ;  thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
pour  over  the  mutton  when  the  tape  is  taken  off.  The 
stew-pan  should  be  kept  dose  covered. 

Neck  of  Mutton 

Is  particularly  useful,  as  so  many  dishes  may  be  made' 
of  it;  but  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the  family.  The 
bones  should  be  cut  short,  which  the  butchers  will  not 
do,  unless  particularly  desired. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  and  served 
with  turnips ;  or  roasted ;  or  dressed  in  st^Jcs,  in  pies, 
a-la-Turc,  or  harrico. 

The  scrag  may  be  stewed  in  broth ;  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  some  small  onions,  a  few  peppercorns, 
and  a  httle  rice,  and  served  toother.  Or  put  into  a  pie. 

When  a  neck  is  to  be  boiled  to  look  particularly  mce^ 
saw  down  the  chine-bone,  strip  the  ribs  half-way  down, 
and  chop  off  the  ends  of  the  bones  about  four  inches. 
The  skin  should  not  be  taken  off  till  boiled,  and  then 
the  ht  will  lodk  the  whiter. 

When  there  is  more  &t  to  the  neck  or  loin  of  mutton 
than  it  is  agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it  makes  an 
uncommonly  good  suet-pudding,  or  crust  for  a  meat-piei 
if  cat  very  fine. 
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To  roast  a  Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  first.  Raise  the  skin^  and  then 
skewer  it  on  again ;  take  it  ofiT  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore servings  sprinkle  it  with  some  salt^  baste  it^  and 
dredge  it  well  with  floor.  The  rump  should  be  split, 
and  Sewered  back  on  each  side.  The  joint  may  be  laige 
or  small  according  to  the  company :  it  is  the  most  ele- 
gant if  the  latter.  Being  broad,  it  requires  a  high  and 
strong  fire.  , 

FtUet  of  Mutton  glazed. 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  some 
paper,  and  put  over  it,  and  then  paste  as  for  venison ; 
roast  it  two  nours.  Do  not  let  it  be  the  least  brown. 
Have  ready  some  French  beans  boiled,  and  drained  on 
a  sieve ;  and  while  the  mutton  is  being  glazed^  give 
them  one  heat  up  in  the  gravy,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish 
with  the  meat  over  them. 

Harrico. 

Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or  best 
end  of  the  neck  into  rather  thin  steaks ;  flour  and  fry 
them  in  their  own  &t  of  a  fine  light  brown,  but  not 
enough  for  eating.  Then  put  them  into  a  dish  while 
you  fry  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions ;  the  carrots  and 
turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced :  but  they  must  only 
be  warmed,  not  browned,  or  you  need  not  fry  them. 
Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  the 
vegetables  over  them,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  just  cover  them ;  give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and 
then  set  the  pan  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently 
till  the  meat  is  tender.  In  three  or  four  hours  skim 
them ;  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  ketchup. 

To  hash  Mutton, 

Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fieit  and  lean ;  flour 
them ;  have  ready  a  little  onion  boiled  in  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  water ;  add  to  it  a  little  gravy  and  the  meat 
seasoned,  and  make  the  hash  hot,  but  not  to  bml.  Serve 
in  a  covered  dish.    Instead  of  onion,  a  dove,  a  spoonful 
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of  currant-jelly^  and  half  a  glass  of  port  wine,  will  give 
an  agreeable  flavour  of  venison,  if  the  meat  be  fine. 

FicMed  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  small,  warm  in  it 
for  change.    Serve  on  sippets  of  bread. 

Breast  qfMtUtoUk 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast ;  and  serve  the 
meat  with  stewea  cucumbers ;  or  to  eat  cold,  covered 
with  chopped  parsley-  Or  half-boil,  and  then  grill  it 
before  the  Are ;  in  wnich  case  cover  it  with  crums  and 
herbs,  and  serve  with  caper-sauce.  Or  if  boned,  take 
oflF  a  good  deal  of  the  fat,  and  cover  it  with  bread,  herbs, 
and  seasoning ;  then  roll,  and  boil  till  tender :  pour  over 
it  chopped  walnuts  in  butter.     Or  make  it  into  a  pie. 

To  collar  a  Breast  of  Mutton. 

Bone  it,  and  rub  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  strew 
over  it  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper  and  salt ;  then 
mix  a  tea-cupful  of  capers,  two  anchovies,  a  handful  of 
parsley,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  all  minced  fine,  and  the  crum 
of  a  penny-loaf  grated,  which  spread  over  the  mutton : 
roll  It  very  tight,  boil  it  two  hours,  and  when  cold  un- 
bind the  tajie^  and  put  it  into  a  pidde  of  strong  salt  and 
water  one  pint,  and  vinegar  half  a  pint. 

Loin  of  Mutton 

Roasted  i  if  cut  lengthwise  as  a  saddle,  some  think  it 
eats  better.    Or  for  steaks,  pies,  or  broth. 

To  roll  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Hang  the  mutton  till  tender ;  bone  it  ,*  and  lay  a  sea- 
soning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a  few 
cloves,  all  m  fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day  prepare  a 
stuffing  as  for  hare;  beat  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with 
the  stuffing ;  roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Half-bake  it 
in  a  slow  oven ;  let  it  grow  cold ;  take  off  the  fat,  and 
put  the  gravy  into  a  stew-pan;  flour  the  meat,  and  put 
it  in  likewise ;  stew  it  till  almost  ready ;  and  add  a  slass 
of  port  wine,  some  ketchup,  an  ancnovy,  and  a  little 
lemon  pickle   half  an  hour  before  serving;  serve  it  in 
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the  gnivy>  and  with  jelly  sauce.  A  few  fresh  mush* 
rooms  are  a  great  improvement;  but  if  to  eat  Ijke  hare^ 
do  not  use  these,  nor  the  lemon-pickle. 

Mutton  Ham. 

Choose  a  fine-grained  leg  of  wether  mutton,  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  weight ;  let  it  be  cut  ham-shape,  and 
hang  two  days.  Then  put  into  a  stew-pan  half  a  pound 
of  bay-salt,  the  same  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  half  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  all  in  powder  ; 
mix,  and  make  it  quite  hot ;  then  rub  it  well  into  the 
ham.  Let  it  be  turned  in  the  liquor  every  day  ;  at  the 
end  of  four  days  put  two  ounces  more  of  ccnnmon  salt ; 
in  twelve  days  take  it  out,  dry  it,  and  hanff  it  up  in 
wood-smoke  a  week.  It  is  to  be  used  in  sSces,  with 
stewed  cabbage,  mashed  potatoes,  or  eggs ;  or  for  break- 
&st  relish. 

Mutton  CoUops. 

Take  a  loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  weU  hung ;  and 
cut  from  the  part  next  the  leg  some  coUops  very  thin. 
Take  out  the  sinews.  Season  the  collops  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  mace ;  and  strew  over  them  shred  parsley, 
thyme,  and  two  or  three  shalots :  fry  them  in  butter 
till  half  done ;  add  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  little  juice  of 
lemon,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour ;  and  sim- 
mer the  whole  very  gently  five  minutes.  They  should 
be  served  immediate^,  or  they  will  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  Portuguese  way. 

Cut  choirs,  and  half-fry  them  with  sliced  shalot  (nt 
onion,  chopped  parsley,  ana  two  bay-leaves;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt;  then  lay  a  forcemeat  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  put  the  chop  on  it,  and  twist  the  paper  up, 
leaving  a  hole  for  the  end  of  the  bones  to  .go  through. 
Broil  on  a  gentle  fire.  Serve  with  sauce  Robart ;  or,  as 
the  seasoning  makes  the  cutlets  high,  a  little  gravy. 

Mutton  Chops 

Should  be  cut  from  a  loin  or  neck  that  has  hung ;  if 
from  a  neck,  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  They  should 
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be  broiled  on  a  dear  fire>  seasoned  when  half-done^  and 
often  turned ;  take  them  up  into  a  very  hot  dish^  rub  a 
bit  of  butter  on  each^  and  serve  hot  and  hot  the  moment 
they  are  done. 

Steaks  of  Mutton,  or  Lamb,  and  Cucumbers. 

Quarter  cucumberSj,  and  lay  them  into  a  deep  dish^ 
ffprinkle  them  with  salt^  and  pour  vinegar  over  them. 
Ay  the  chops  of  a  fine  brown,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan ;  ^^n  the  cucumbers,  and  put  over  the  steaks ; 
add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper,  and  salt ;  pour  hot  water 
or  weak  broth  on  them ;  stew,  and  skim  well.  If  the 
gravy  be  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a  bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  a  little  flour. 

Mutton  Steaks  Maintenon. 

Half-fry ;  stew  them  while  hot,  with  herbs,  crums, 
and  seasoning;  put  them  in  paper  immediately,  and 
finish  on  the  gri<uron.  Be  careful  the  paper  does  not 
catch :  rub  a  bit  of  butter  on  it  first,  to  prevent  that. 
Serve  in  the  paper,  and  send  up  plain  butter  in  a  boat. 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys. 

Stew  six  rumps  in  some  good  mutton-gravy  half  an 
hour ;  then  take  them  up,  and  let  them  stand  to  cool. 
Clear  the  gravy  from  the  fat ;  and  put  into  it  four  ounces 
of  boiled  nee,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a  blade  of 
mace ;  boil  them  till  the  rice  is  thick.  Wash  the  rumps 
with  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten ;  and  strew  over  them 
crums  of  bread,  aUttle  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley 
and  thyme,  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Fry  in  butter  of  a 
fine  brown.  While  the  rumps  are  stewing,  lard  the 
kidneys,  and  put  them  to  roast  in  a  Dutch  oven.  When 
the  rumps  are  fried,  the  grease  must  be  drained  before 
they  are  put  on  the  dish,  and  the  pan  being  cleared 
likewise  from  the  £a.t,  warm  the  rice  in  it.  Lay  the 
latter  on  the  dish ;  the  rumps  put  round  on  the  rice, 
the  narrow  ends  towards  the  middle,  and  the  kidneys 
between.  Garnish  with  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  the  white 
beii^  left  on ;  or  with  different  coloured  pickles. 
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Scotch  Hotck  Patch. 

Cut  the  breast  and  backward  ribs  of  mutton  in  small 
pieces,  also  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  simmer  in  three 
Scotch  pints,  L  e.  six  quarts  of  water.  Two  hours  be- 
fore served,  add  several  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  lettuces^ 
peas,  and  cauliflower,  or  cabba^. 

WifUer  Hotch  Patch. 

Make  of  any  two  sorts  of  meat ;  stew  with  carrots, 
onions,  turnips,  and  celery ;  and  rice,  if  chosen. 

An  excellent  Hatch  Patch. 

Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions,  in  a  very  little  water, 
with  a  beef  or  ham  bone.  While  these  are  doing,  fry 
some  mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned,  of  a  nice  brown  ; 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  put  the  steaks 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  the  vegetables  over  them ;  stew 
them,  and  serve  all  together  in  a  tureen. 

Another, 

Knuckle  of  veal  and  scrag  of  mutton,  stewed  with 
v^etables  as  above :  to  both  add  a  bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour. 

Mutton  kehabhed. 

Take  all  the  fat  out  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  and  that  on 
the  outside  also  if  too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin.  Joint 
it  at  every  bone :  mix  a  small  nutmeg  grated  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  crums,  and  herbs ;  dip  the  steaks 
into  the  yolks  oi  three  eggs,  and  sprinkk  the  above 
mixture  all  over  them.  Then  place  the  steaks  together 
as  they  were  before  they  were  cut  asunder,  tie  them, 
and  feisten  them  on  a  small  spit.  Roast  them  at  a  quick 
fire;  set  a  dish  under,  and  baste  them  with  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  and  the  liquor  that  comes  &om  the  meat ; 
but  throw  some  more  of  the  above  seasoning  over. 
When  done  enough,  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish ; 
have  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy  ready  besides  that  in  the 
dish,  and  put  into  it  two  spoonsful  of  ketchup,  and  mb 
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down  a  tea-spoonful  of  fiour  with  it ;  give  this  a  boil> 
,and  pour  it  over  the  mutton^  but  first  skim  off  the  fat 
well.  Mind  to  Is^ep  the  meat  hot  till  the  gravy  is 
quite  ready. 

China  ChUo. 

Mince  a  pint-basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton,  or 
leg,  and  some  of  the  fat ;  put  two  onions,  a  lettuce,  a 
pint  of  green  peas,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  four  spoonsful  of  water,  and  two  or  three 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  into  a  stew-pan  closely  covered; 
simmer  two  hours,  and  serve  in  the  middle  of  a  dish  of 
boiled  dry  rice.  If  Cayenne  is  approved,  add  a  little. 
This  cannot  be  done  too  slowly. 

Mutton  Scallops, 

Mince  dressed  mutton  with  a  very  little  fat,  season 
lightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  into  scallop-shells  .^  . 

about  half  full.     Then  put  potatoes,  mashed  with  a  "^ 

little  milk,  and  a  very  small  bit  of  butter ;  smooth  with 
a  spoon,  and  brown  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

LAMB. 

Leg  of  Lamb 

Should  be  boiled  in  a  cloth,  to  look  as  white  as  possible. 
The  loin  fried  in  steaks  and  served  round,  garnished 
with  dried  or  fried  parsley :  spinach  to  eat  with  it : '  or 
dressed  separately,  or  roasted. 

A  hind-quarter  of  lamb  is  rarely  ever  roasted,  but  if 
£at  and  young  it  is  infinitely  more  juicy  and  well-fia- 
voured  tnan  the  fore-quarter,  or  either  joint  dressed  se- 
parately. 

Fore-qn^ter  of  Lamb, 

Roast  it,  either  whole  or  in  separate  parts.  If  left 
to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over  it. 
The  neck  and  breast  together  are  called  a  scoven. 

Breast  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. 

Cut  off  the  chine-bone  from  the  breast,  and  set  it  on 
to  stew  with  a  pint  of  gravy.     When  the  bones  would 
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draw  out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill ;  and  then  laj  it 
in  a  dish  on  cucumbers  nicely  stewed. 

A  Breast  of  House  Lamb. 

Cut  off  the  thin  ends,  half  boil,  then  strew  with  crums 
of  bread,  pepper  and  salt ;  and  serve  in  a  dish  of  stewed 
mushrooms. 

Shotdder  of  Lamb  forced,  with  Sorrel-sauce. 

Bone  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  with  force- 
meat ;  braise  it  two  hours  over  a  slow  stove.  Take  it 
m,  glaze  it ;  or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and  not  braised. 
The  iBjfithod  for  both,  see  pages  lOo  and  107*  Serve 
with  sorrel-sauce  under  the  lamb. 

Lamb  Steaks. 

Fry  them  of  a  beautiful  brown ;  when  to  be  served, 
tiu*ow  over  them  a  good  quantity  of  crums  of  bread  friedi 
and  crimped  parsley ;  the  receipt  for  doing  which  of  a 
fine  colour  will  be  given  under,  the  head  of  Vegetables. 

Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in  but- 
tered papers,  either  with  crums  and  herbs,  or  without, 
are  a  genteel  dish,  and  eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called  sauce  Robart,  will  be  found  ia 
the  list  of  Sauces. 

House-lamb  Steaks,  rvhite. 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very  tender,  with  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  little  salt,  some  pepper,  and  mace. 
Have  ready  some  veal-gravy,  and  put  the  steaks  into  it ; 
mix  some  mushroom  powder,  a  cup  of  cream,  and  the 
least  bit  of  flour ;  shake  the  steaks  in  this  liquor,  stir  it^ 
and  let  it  get  quite  hot,  but  not  boU.  Just  before  you 
take  it  up,  put  in  a  few  whiliQ  mushrooms.  This  is  a 
good  substitute  when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

House-lamb  Steaks,  brown. 

Season  them  wi  Ji  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemcm- 
peel,  and  chopped  parsley ;  but  dip  them  first  into  egg : 
fry  them  quick.  Thicken  some  good  gravy  with  a  bit 
of  flour  and  butter;  and  add  to  it  ^  spoonful  of  port 
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wine;  and  some  oysters ;  boil  it  up^  and  then  put  in  tiie 
steaks  wann ;  let  them  heat  up^  and  serve,  x  on  may 
add  palates^  balls^  or  eggs^  if  you  like. 

Lamb  Cutlets  with  Spinach, 

Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin^  and  fry  them :  the  spi- 
nach is  to  be  stewed  and  put  into  the  dish  firsts  and  then 
'(he  cutlets  round  it. 

Lamb's  Head  and  Hinge, 

This  part  is  best  from  a  house-lamb ;  but  b^j,  if  soaked 
in  cold  water^  will  be  white.  Boil  the  head  separately 
till  very  tender.  Have  ready  the  liver  and  lights  three 
parts  boiled  and  cut  small :  stew  them  in  a  little  of  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  season  and  thicken  with 
floux  and  butter,  and  serve  the  mince  round  the  head* 

Lamb's  Fry. 

Serve  it  fried  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  with  a  good  *%' 

deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it.    Melted  butter  in  • 

a  tureen. 

Lamb's  Sweetbreads, 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a  little  while  into  cold 
water.  Then  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  ladleful 
of  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a  small  bunch  of  small 
onions,  and  a  blade  of  mace :  stir  in  a  bit  of  butter  and 
flour,  and  stew  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten  in  cream,  with  a  little 
minced  parsley  and  a  few  grates  of  nutmeg.  Put  in 
some  boiled  asparagus-tops  to  the  other  things.  Do  not 
let  it  boil  aftar  the  cream  is  in ;  but  make  it  hot,  and 
stir  it  well  all  the  while.  Take  great  care  it  does  not 
curdle.  Young  French  beans  or  peas  may  be  added, 
first  boiled  of  a  beautiful  green. 

Fricasseed  Lamb-stones, 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them;  fry  of  a 
beautiful  brown,  in  hog's  lard.  Lay  them  on  a  sieve 
before  the  fire  till  you  have  made  the  following  sauce : 
Thicken  almost  half  ^  pint  of  veal  gravy,  with  a  bit  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a  slice  of  lemon,  a 
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large  spoonful  of  mushroom-ketcliup^  a  tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-pickle^  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  e^ 
beaten  weU  in  two  large  spoonsful  of  thicK  cream.  Put 
this  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot,  and  looks 
white ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Then 
put  in  the  fry,  and  shake  it  about  near  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two.     Serve  in  a  very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Lamb^stonts  ancl  Sweetbreads,  another  way. 

Have  ready  some  lamb-stones  blanched,  parboiled,  and 
sliced.  Flour  two  or  three  sweetbreads :  if  very  thick, 
put  them  in  two.  Fry  all  together,  with  a  few  large 
oysters,  of  a  fine  yellow  brown.  Pour  the  butter  off;  and 
add  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  some  asparagus-tops  about  an 
inch  long,  a  little  nutm^  pepper  and  salt,  two  shalots 
shred  fine,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Simmer  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  then  put  a  little  of  the  gravy  to  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  by  degrees  mix  the  whole.  Turn 
the  gravy  back  into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  of  a  fine 
thickness  without  boiling.     Garnish  with  lemon. 

A  very  nice  Dish* 

Take  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into  steaks, 
and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the  steaks  almost 
round.  Egg^  and  strew  with  crums,  herbs,  and  season- 
ing ;  fry  them  of  the  finest  brown ;  mash  some  potatoes 
with  a  little  butter  and  cream,  and  put  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  dish  raised  high.  Then  place  the  edge  of 
one  steak  on  another  with  the  small  bone  upward,  all 
round  the  potatoes. 

An  Indian  Burdwan  Stew. 

Cut  up  in  slices  ready  dressed  lamb  or  veal,  or  in  joints 
a  fowl ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  two  spoonsful  of  an- 
chovy essence,  three  ditto  white  wine,  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter rubbed  in  flour,  an  onion  sliced  thin,  and  a  little 
Cayenne. — Cover  very  close,  stew  till  perfectly  tender ; 
squeeze  a  lime,  or  lemon,  over  it  in  the  dish.  Kice  may 
be  served  as  with  currie. 
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¥ORK. 

Bacon  li(^  and  porkers  are  differently  cut  up.  Porkers 
are  not  so  old  as  hogs ;  their  flesh  is  whiter^  less  rich^  and 
not  so  tender.  It  is  divided  into  four  quatters.  Th^ 
fore-quarter  has  the  springs  or  fore-leg^  the  fore-loin^  or 
neck,  and  the  belly-piece.  The  hind-quarter  has  the  leg 
and  loin.  The  way  to  dress  the  joints  will  be  hereafter 
given.  The  hog  is  kept  to  a  la^er  size :  if  it  become 
extremely  fat,  it  is  not  so  convenient  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  as  to  farmers. 

The  chine  of  a  hog,  or  its  backbone,  is  cut  down  on 
each  side  the  whole  length,  and  is  a  prime  part,  either 
salted  and  boiled,  or  roasted.  It  will  afford  three  or  four 
dressings,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  to  the 
quantity  that  may  be  required.  The  sides  of  the  hog 
are  made  into  bacon ;  the  inside  being  cut  out,  with  very 
little  meat  attached  to  the  bone. 

On  each  side  there  is  a  large  spare-rib  (which  is  usually 
divided  into  two),  one  blade  bone,  and  a  sweet  bonef 
The  bacon  is  the  whole  outside ;  and  contains  the  fore* 
Ic^  the  hind-leg,  or  ham,  and  the  intermediate  parts, 
which,  all  together,  i»  called  a  flitch,  or  side  of  bacon.  If 
the  ham  be  not  taken  off,  it  is  called  the  gammon.  Ther^ 
are  also  griskins.     Hog's  lard  is  the  inner  fat. 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  as  well  as 
of  the  younger  pig ;  that  of  the  latter  does  not  keep  so 
long  in  salt  as  the  former. 

.    The  bacon  hog  is  sometimes  scalded,  sometimes  singed  ; 
the  porker  is  always  scalded. 

The  feet  of  pork  make  various  good  dishes,  and  should 
be  cut  off  before  the  legs  are  cured.  Observe  the  same 
of  the  ears. 

The  flesh  of  young  pork  is  generally  hard ;  if  half 
boiled  before  it  pe  roasted,  this  inconvenience  would  be 
obviated. 

To  pickle  Pork, 

The  following  proportions  are  for  the  middle  parts  of 
a  pretty  large  hog,  the  hams  and  shoulders  being  cut  out,- 
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Mix^  finely  pounded,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a  pound 
of  coarse  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  sal-prunella.  The 
pork  having  been  well  sjMdnUed  with  common  salt,  and 
left  to  drain  twenty-four  hours,  wipe  it  quite  dry,  then 
Tub  in  the  above  salts,  mixed  with  four  pounds  of  large 
salt,  liaying  the  pieces  into  the  pan  or  tub.  In  two  days 
rub  each  piece  well  with  the  pickle,  and  pack  as  closely 
as  possible.  Place  large  pebbles  on  the  pork,  to  prevent 
it  m>m  swimming  in  the  liquor  which  the  salt  will  pro- 
duce. If  kept  from  the  air,  it  will  continue  good  a  wnole 
year. 

The  meat  of  young  porkers  eats  deliciously  pickled, 
but  it  takes  the  salt  so  readily,  that  it  will  not  be  long 
in  perfection :  it  requires  only  a  little  salt,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  saltpetre,  if  to  be  eat^n  soon. 

AT.B.  The  sal-pruneUa  makes  the  fat  look  very  clear. 

To  roast  a  Leg  of  Pork. 

Choose  a  small  leg  of  fine  young  pork :  cut  a  slit  in 
the  knuckle  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  fill  the  Space  with 
sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 
When  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices,  but  do  not  cut 
ideeper  than  the  outer  rind.  Appl^-sauce  and  potatoes 
should  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

To  boil  a  Leg  qfPork* 

Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days,  turning  it  daily,  but  do  not 
rub  it  after  the  first.  When  to  be  dressed,  weigh  it : 
let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  make  it  white : 
allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and  half  an 
hour  over,  from  the  time  it  boils  up ;  skim  it  as  soon  as  it 
boils,  and  frequently  after ;  but  do  not  boil  it  fast,  or  it 
will  be  hard.  AUow  water  enough.  Save  some  of  it  to 
make  peas-soup.  Some  boil  it  in  a  very  nice  cloth^ 
floured ;  which  gives  a  very  delicate  look.  Serve  peas* 
pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

Loin  and  Neck  of  Pork 
May  be  roasted^  and  served  with  the  same  acoompani^ 
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ments  as  the  leg;  used  for  steaks^  or  boiled.  It  eats 
excellently  in  the  following  way : 

Simmer  the  best  end  of  either  of  the  joints  till  nearly 
fit  to  eat ;  strip  off  the  skin^  put  it  in  a  Httle  cradle  8pit> 
wet  it  all  over  with  yolks  of  eggs^  and  thickly  cover 
it  with  bread-crums;  stuffing  herbs  and  chives  chopped 
fine^  P^ppc^  s^d  salt  mixed;  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
will  m^e  it  a  beautiful  colour. 

If  convenient  thus  to  dress  a  piece  that  has  been  lightly 
telted  a  few  days,  leave  out  the  salt  in  seasoning. 

Shoulders  and  Breasts  of  Pork. 

Put  them  into  pickle,  or  salt  the  shoulder  as  a  ham, 
cut  accordingly.    When  very  nice,  they  may  be  roasted. 

Rolled  Neck  of  Pork. 

Bone  it ;  put  a  forcemeat  of  chopped  sage,  a  very  few 
crums  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  tibree  berries  of 
aUspice,  over  Uie  inside ;  then  roll  the  meat  as  tight  as 
you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at  a  good  distance  at 
W  from  the  fire. 

To  parboil  it  before  the  herbs  are  put  on,  will  be  an 
improvement. 

Spring  or  Forehand  qf  Pork, 

Cut  out  the  bpne ;  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  dried, 
over  the  inside ;  but  first  warm  a  little  butter  to  baste 
it,  and  then  flour  it ;  roll  the  pork  tight,  and  tie  it ;  then 
roast  by  a  hanging  jack.     About  two  hours  will  do  it. 

Spare-rib 

Should  be  basted  with  a  very  little  butter  and  a  little 
fiour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dried  sage  crumbled. 
Apple-sauce  and  potatoes  for  roasted  pork. 

Pork  Griskin 

Is  usually  very  hard ;  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 

put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let 

it  boil  up ;  then  instantly  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a 

Dutdi  oven :  a  very  few  minutes  will  do  it.    Remember 
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to  rub  butter  over  it^  and  then  flour  it^  before  you  put 
it  to  the  fire.  Lay  it  in  a  dish  on  melted  butter  and 
mustard.  It  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 
before  roasting. 

Blade-hone  of  Pork 

Is  taken  from  the  bacon-hog ;  the  less  meat  left  on  it, 
in  moderation,  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled ;  and  whei^ 
just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to  it  a  piece  of  but- 
ter, and  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard ;  and  serve  it  covered, 
quickly.     This  is  a  Somersetshire  dish. 

I 

To  dress  Pork  as  Lamb. 

'Kill  a  young  pig  of  four  or  five  months ;  dress  th^ 
fore-quarters,  trussed  with  the  shank-bone  dose,  having 
taken  off  the  skin.  Serve  with  mint-sauce  and  salad. 
The  other  parts  will  make  delicate  pickled  pork,  or  steaks, 
or  pies. 

Pork^steaks. 

Cut  them  from  a  loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling  thick- 
ness ;  beat  the  lean  part  with  a  broad  knife ;  pepper 
and  broil  them,  turning  them  often :  when  nearly  done, 
put  on  salt,  rub  a  bit  of  butter  over,  and  serve  the  mo- 
ment they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  a  few  at  a  time. 

To  scald  a  sucking  Pig, 

The  moment  the  pig  is  killed,  put  it  into  cold  water 
for  a  few  minutes ;  then  rub  it  over  with  a  little  resin, 
beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  it  into  a  pail  of  scald- 
ing water  half  a  minute ;  take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a  table, 
and  pull  off  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible :  if  any  part 
does  not  come  off,  put  it  in  again.  When  quite  clean, 
wash  it  well  with  warm  water,  and  then  in  two  or  three 
cold  waters,  that  no  flavour  of  the  resin  may  remain. 
Take  off  all  the  feet  at  the  first  joint ;  make  a  slit  down 
the  belly,  and  take  out  the  entrails ;  put  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lights,  to  the  feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold 
water,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fold  it  in  a  wet  cloth  to 
keep  it  from  the  air.  -    ^ 
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To  roast  a  sucking  Pig. 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed^  this  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers  usually 
do ;  then  put  some  sage^  a  large  piece  of  stalish  white 
bread,  salt,  and  pepper,  into  the  belly,  and  sew  it  up. 
Observe  to  skewer  the  legs  back,  or  the  under  part  will 
not  crisp.  Lay  it  to  a  brisk  fire  till  thoroughly  dry ; 
then  have  ready  some  butter  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  rub  the 
pig  ^ith  it  in  every  part.  Dredge  as  much  flour  over 
as  will  possibly  lie,  and  do  not  touch  it  again  till  ready 
to  serve ;  then  scrape  off  the  flour  very  carefully  with  ^  ^ 
blunt  knife,  rub  the  pig  well  with  the  buttered  cloth, 
and  take  off  the  head  while  at  the  fire :  take  out  the 
brains,  and  mix  them  with  the  gravy  that  comes  from 
the  pig.  Then  take  it  up,  and,  without  withdrawing 
the  spit,  cut  it  down  the  back  and  belly,  lay  it  into  the 
dish,  and  chop  the  sage  and  bread  quickly  as  fine  as  you 
can,  and  mix  them  with  a  large  quantity  of  fine  melted 
butter  that  has  very  little  flour.  Put  the  sauce  into  the 
dish  after  the  pig  has  been  split  down  the  back,  and 
garnished  with  the  ears  and  the  two  jaws :  take  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout.  In  Devon* 
shire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small ;  the  head  only 
being  cut  off  to  garnish  as  above. 

It  will  require  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
toast. 

Pettitoes, 

_  Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a  small  quan-» 
tity  of  water,  very  gently;  then  cut  the  meat  fine,  and 
simmer  it  with  a  little  of  the  water  and  the  feet  split, 
till  the  feet  are  quite  tender ;  thicken  with  a  bit  of  but- 
ter, a  little  flour,  a  spoonful  of  cream,  and  a  little  salt 
and  pepper :  give  it  a  boil  up,  pour  it  over  a  few  sippets 
<yf  bread,  and  put  the  feet  on  the  mince. 

To  make  excellent  mock  Brawn. 

Split  and  nicely  clean  a  hog's  head;  take  out  the 
brains,  cut  off  the  ears,  and  rub  a  good  deal  of  salt  intjo 
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the  head ;  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours ;  then  lay  upon 
it  two  ounces  of  saltpetre^  and  the  same  of  common  salt : 
in  three  days'  time  lay  the  head  and  salt  into  a  pan^  with 
just  water  to  cover  it^  for  two  days  more. 

Wash  it  well^  and  boU  until  the  bones  will  come  out ; 
remove  them^  and  chop  the  meat^  as  quick  as  possible, 
in  pieces  of  an  inch  long ;  but  first  taJce  the  skin  care-^ 
fully  off  the  head  and  the  tongue ;  the  latter  cut  in  bits 
as  above.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  skin 
of  one  side  of.  the  head  mto  a  small  long  pan,  press  the 
chopped  head  and  tongue  into  it,  and  lay  the  skin  of  the 
other  side  of  the  head  over,  and  press  it  down.  When 
cold,  it  will  turn  out,  and  make  a  kind  of  brawn.  The 
head  may  probably  be  too  fat,  in  which  case  prepare  a 
few  bits  of  lean  pork  with  the  head.  Boil  two  ounces 
of  salt,  a  pint  of  vin^ar,  and  a  quart  of  the  liquor,  and, 
when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  head.  The  ears  are  to  bje 
boiled  longer  than  the  head,  cut  in  thin  strips,  and  di^ 
▼ided  about  it,  the  hair  being  nicely  removed.  Reboil 
the  pickle  often. 

Another  mock  Brawn, 

Boil  a  pair  of  neat's  feet  very  tender ;  take  the  meat 
off,  and  have  ready  the  belly-piece  of  pork,  salted  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a  week.  Boil  this  almost 
enough ;  take  out  the  bones,  and  roll  the  feet  and  the 
pork  together.  Then  roll  it  very  tight  with  a  strong 
doth  and  coarse  tape.  Boil  it  till  very  tender,  then 
hang  it  up  in  the  cloth  till  cold;  after  which  keep  it  in 
a  sousing  liquor,  as  is  directed  in  the  next  page. 

To  collar  Pig's  Head, 

Scour  the  head  and  ears  nicely;  take  off  the  hair  and 
anout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brain ;  lay  it  into 
water  one  night ;  then  drain,  salt  it  extremely  well  with 
iDommon  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  five  days.  Boil 
it  enough  to  take  out  the  bones ;  then  lay  it  on  a  dresser, 
turning  the  thick  end  of  one  side  of  the  head  towards 
the  thin  end  of  the  other,  to  make  the  roll  of  equal  size ; 
sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  white  pepper^  and  roll  it 
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with  the  ears ;  and  if  you  approve^  put  the  pig's  feet 
round  the  outside  when  honed^  or  the  thin  parts  of  two 
cow-heels.  Put  it  into  a  cloth^  hind  with  a  hroad  tape^ 
and  hoil  it  till  quite  tender ;  then  put  a  good  weight 
upon  it^  and  do  not  take  off  the  oovenng  till  cold. 

tf  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  brawn^  salt  it  longer^ 
let  the  proportion  of  saltpetre  be  greater^  and  put  in  also 
some  pieces  of  lean  pork ;  and  then  cover  it  with  cow- 
heel  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of  salt  and 
w^ter  boiled,  with  vinegar;  and  is  a  very  convenient 
thing  to  have  in  the  house. 

If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it  either  with  or 
without  batter. 

To  keep  Brawn,  the  Cambridge  way. 

To  two  gallons  of  water  put  one  pound  of  wheat-bran, 
and  a  pound  of  salt ;  boil  one  hour ;  when  cold,  strsdn  it, 
aooid  keep  the  brawn  in  it.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  fresh 
pickle  will  be  required.  If,  by  length  of  carriage,  or  t 
neglect,  the  brawn  be  kept  too  long  out  of  pickle,  make 
as  above,  and  having  rubbed  it  well  with  salt,  and 
washed  with  some  of  the  pickle,  it  will  be  quite  re- 
stored to  its  former  goodness. 

An  excellent  Souse  for  Brawn,  or  Pigs'  Feet  and  Ears. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat-bran,  a  sprig  of  bay, 
and  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  with 
four  ounces  of  salt  in  it,  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  it, 
and  let  it  get  cold. 

To  roast  Porker's  Head. 

Choose  a  fine  young  head,  clean  it  well,  remove  the 
eyes  and  snout,  and  put  bread  and  sage  as  for  pig ;  sew 
it  up  tight,  and  on  a  string,  or  hangii^  jack,  roast  it  as 
a  pig,  and  serve  with  the  same  sauce. 

To  prepare  Pig*s  Cheek  for  boiling. 

Cut  off  the  snout,  and  clean  the  head ;  divide  it,  and 
take  oat  the  eyes  and  the  brains ;  sprinkle  the  head  with 
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salt^  and  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with 
common  ssflt  and  saltpetre :  let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days 
if  to  be  dressed  without  stewing  with  p<as^  but  less  if 
to  be  dressed  with  peas ;  and  it  must  be  washed  firsts 
and  then  sinmiered  till  all  is  tender.  Serve  with  greens 
and  carrots. 

To  force  Hogs'  Ears. 

Parboil  two  pair  of  ears,  or  take  some  that  have  been 
soused :  make  a  forcemeat  of  an  anchovy,  a  little  finely 
minced  veal,  some  sage,  parsley,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
suet  chopped,  bread-crums,  pepper,  and  only  a  little  salt. 
Mix  all  these  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  raise  the  skin 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  ears,  and  stuff  them  with  the 
above.  Fry  the  ears  in  fresh  butter,  of  a  fine  colour ; 
then  pour  away  the  fisit,  and  drain  them :  make  ready 
half  a  pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a  jglass  of  fine  sherry, 
three  tea-spoonsful  of  made  mustarcC  a  little  bit  of  flour 
and  butter,  a  small  onion  whole,  and  a  little  pepper  or 
Cayenne.  Put  these,  with  the  ears,  into  a  stew-pan, 
ana  cover  it  close ;  stew  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  shaking 
the  pan  often.  When  done  enough,  take  out  the  onion, 
place  the  ears  carefully  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them.  If  a  larger  dish  is  wanted,  the  meat  from 
two  feet  may  be  taken  from  the  bones,  and  added  to  the 
above. 

Pigs*  Feet  and  Ears  soused. 

Clean  carefully,  soak  them  some  hours,  then  boil  them 
tender;  and  having  prepared  a  pickle  of  some  of  the 
liquor  that  they  were  boiled  in,  and  a  quarter  part  of 
vinegar  and  salt;,  boiled,  pour  over  them  cold.  When  to  be 
dressed,  dry  them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  slice  the  ears, 
and  fry  them.  Serve  with  butter,  mustard,  and  vinegar, 
in  a  boat.  They  may  be  dipped  in  batter,  or  only^ 
floored. 

Pigs*  Feet  and  Ears  fricasseed. 

Take  feet  and  ears  that  have  been  boiled,  but  not 
kept  in  pickle  wherein  was  vinegar ;  boil  thetn  tender 
in  milk,  cut  the  feet  into  neat  bits,  and  the  ears  into 
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strips  of  half  an  inch  wide :  wipe  them^  and  simmer  in 
yeal  broths  with  a  bit  of  onion^  mace,  and  lemon-peeL 
Before  you  serve^  add  a  little  cream^  flour,  and  butter^ 
boil  up,  and  then  salt. 

Jelly  of  Pigs"  Feet  and  Ears. 

Clean  and  prepare  as  in  the  last  article,  then  boil 
them  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  till  every  bone 
can  be  taken  out ;  throw  in  half  a  handful  of  chopped 
sage,  the  same  of  parsley,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper, 
salt,  and  mace  in  fine  powder;  simmef  till  the  herbs  are 
scalded,  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  melon-form. 

Pigs*  Harslet 

-Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and 
lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a  rolling-pin 
to  make  it  tender :  season  with  pepper,  salt,  sage,  and  a ' 
little  enion  shred  fine ;  when  mixed,  put  all  into  a  cawl, 
and  £eisten  it  up  tight  with  a  needle  and  thread.  Roast 
it  on  a  hanging  jack,  or  by  a  string. 

Or  serve  in  slices,  with  parsley,  for  a  fry. 

Serve  with  a  sauce  of  port-wine  and  water,  and  mus^ 
tard,  just  boiled  up,  and  put  into  a  dish. 

To  make  Black  Puddings. 

The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put  a 
quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a  quart  of  whole  grits,  to 
soak  one  night ;  and  soak  the  crum  of  a  quartern  loaf  in 
rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot.  In 
the  mean  time  prepare  the  guts  by  washing,  turning, 
and  scraping,  with  salt  and  wat^r,  and  changing  the 
water  several  times.  Chop  fine  a  little  winter-savoury 
and  thyme,  a  good  quantity  of  penn3rroyal,  pepper,  and 
salt,  a  few  cloves,  some  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  ; 
mix  these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  tAx.  eggs 
well  beaten  and  strained ;  and  then  beat  the  bread,  grits, 
&c.  all  up  with  the  seasoning :  when  well  mixed,  have 
ready  some  hog's  fat  cut  into  large  bits ;  and  as  you  fill 
the  skins,  put  it  in  at  proper  distances.     Tie  in  links 
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only  half-filled ;  and  boil  in  a  large  kettle^  pricking  them 
as  they  swells  or  they  will  burst.  When  boiled^  lay 
them  between  dean  cloths  till  cold;  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used^  scald  them  a  few 
minutes  in  water^  wipe^  and  put  them  into  a  Dutch 
oven. 

If  there  are  not  skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  into 
basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  flour  cloths ;  and  slice 
and  fry  it  when  used. 

Another  way. 

Soak  all  night  a  ouart  of  bruised  grits  in  as  much 
boiling-hot  milk  as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a  pint 
of  liquid.  Chop  a  good  quantity  of  pennyroyal,  some 
savoury  and  thyme;  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice  finely 
powdered.  Mix  the  above  with  a  quart  of  the  blood, 
prepared  as  before  directed ;  then  half  fill  the  skins, 
after  they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much 
of  the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  ht)  of  the  pig  as  will 
make  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed.  A  small 
quantity  of  leeks,  finely  shred  and  well  mixed,  is  a  great 
improvement. 

Another  way. 

Boil  a  quart  of  half-grits  in  as  much  milk  as  ^yill 
swell  them  to  the  utmost ;  then  drain  them,  and  add  a 
quart  of  blood,  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  a  pound  of  suet, 
some  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  four  cloves,  all  in  fine 
powder ;  two  pounds  of  the  hog's  leaf  cut  into  dice,  two 
leeks,  a  handful  of  parsley,  ten  leaves  of  sage,  a  large 
handful  of  pennyroyal,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  knotted 
marjoram,  all  minced  fine ;  eight  e^s  well  beaten,  half  a 
pound  of  bread  crums  that  have  been  scalded  with  a  pint 
of  milk,  pepper  and  salt.  Half  fill  the  skins ;  which 
must  first  be  cleaned  with  the  greatest  care,  turned  se- 
veral times,  and  soaked  in  several  waters,  and  last  in 
rose-water.  Tie  the  skins  in  links,  boil,  and  prick  them 
wfth  a  clean  fork,  to  prevent  their  bursting.  Cover  them 
with  a  clean  cloUi  till  cold. 
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Excellent  Hogs'  Puddings  without  Blood. 

!Boil  a  quart  of  grits  in  as  much  milk  as  will  swell 
them ;  then  add  to  them  a  pint  of  rich  cream^  a  pound 
of  the  liver  half  boiled^  and  minced  fine^  half  a  pound  o£ 
beef  suetj  two  blades  of  mace^  a  nutmegs  six  cloves,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  white  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of 
allspice,  a  large  spoonful  of  salt,  all  in  finest  powder,  a 
large  handful  of  parsley,  ten  leaves  of  sage,  a  large  hand- 
fill  of  pennyroyal,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  of  knotted  marjoram, 
and  of  winter-savoury,  two  leeks,  and  half  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  shalot,  or  garlic,  all  mixed  fine ;  eight  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  a  pound  of  crums  of  bread  that  have  been 
scalded  in  milk,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  hc^'s 
&t ;  mix  well,  and  add,  if  wanting,  milk  to  make  the 
stuffing  of  a  due  thinness.  Fill  and  boil  as  before  di- 
rected. 

Another,  and  plainer  fvay,  exceedingly  good. 

Half-boil  the  lights,  kidneys,  and  heart,  then  chop 
them  small,  and  mix  with  a  proportion  of  fat,  grits 
boiled  in  milk,  pepper,  salt,  and  pimento,  in  finest 
powder ;  and  fill  the  skins  when  nicely  cleaned.  Penny- 
royal and  a  small  proportion  of  leek  will  improve  the 
mixture,  according  to  some  tastes. 

White  Hogs'  Puddings, 
When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as  be^ 
fore  directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose- 
water,  and  put  into  them  the  following  filling:  mix 
half  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into  seven  or  eight 
bits,  with  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef- 
marrow  or  suet,  a  pound  of  currants,  some  beaten  cin- 
namon, cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  .a  quart  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  little  orange^ 
fiower  water,  a  little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some 
lemon-peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins. 
To  know  whether  sweet  enough,  warm  a  little  in  a 
panikin.  In  boiling,  much  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  puddings  from  bursting.     Prick  them  with  a 
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small  fork  as  they  rise^  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water. 
Lay  them  in  a  table-doth  till  cold. 

Hogs'  Lard 

Should  be  carefully  melted  in  a  jar  put  into  a  kettle 
of  water  and  boiled:  run  it  into  bladders  that  have  been 
extremely  well  cleaned.  The  smaller  they  are  the  bet- 
ter the  lard  keeps;  as^  after  the  air  reaches  it^  it  be« 
comes  rank.  Put  in  a  sprig  of  rosemary  when  melting. 
This  being  a  most  useftil  article  for  frying  fish,  it 
should  be  prepared  with  care.  Mixed  with  butter,  it 
makes  fine  crust. 

To  dry  Hogs*  Cheeks. 

Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and  split  the 
head,  taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the  chawl  a 
good  shape ;  rub  it  well  with  salt ;  next  day  take  away 
the  brine,  and  salt  it  again  the  following  day ;  cover  the 
head  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  bay- 
9alt,  a  little  common  salt,  and  four  oimces  of  coarse 
sugar.  Let  the  head  be  often  turned ;  after  ten  days^ 
smoke  it  for  a  week  like  bacon,  in  a  bit  of  thin  cloth. 

To  cure  Hams. 

Hang  them  a  day  or  two;  then  sprinkle  them  with  a 
little  salt,  and  drain  them  another  day ;  pound  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of '^Itpetre,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt, 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a- pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar.  Mix  these  well ;  and  rub  them  into  each  ham 
every  day  for  four  days,  and  turn  it.  If  a  small  one, 
turn  it  every  day  for  three  weeks;  if  a  large  one,  a 
week  longer ;  but  do  not  rub  after  four  days.  Before 
you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran.  Smoke  it  ten 
days. 

Another  way. 

Choose  the  leg  of  a  hog  that  is  fat  and  well-fed ;  Kang 
and  sprinkle  it  as  above ;  if  large,  put  to  it  a  pound  of 
bay-salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a  pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar,  and  a  handful  of  common  salt,  all  in  fine  powder. 
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and  mb  it  thoroughly.  Lay  the  rind  downwards^  and 
cover  the  fleshy  parts  with  the  salts.  Baste  jt  as  often 
as  you  can  with  uie  pickle ;  the  more  the  better.  Keep 
it  four  weeks^  turning  it  every  day.  Drain  it,  and 
throw  bran  over  it ;  then  hang  it  in  a  chimney  where 
wood  is  burnt,  and  turn  it  sometimes  for  ten  days. 

Another  way. 

Hang  the  ham,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  as  above ; 
then  rub  it  every  day  with  the  following,  in  fine  powder : 
half  a  pound  of  common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  bay- 
salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  black 
pepper,  mixed  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  treacle.  Turn 
it  twice  a  day  in  the  pickle,  for  three  weeks.  Lay  it 
into  a  pail  of  water  for  one  night,  wipe  it  quite  dry,  and 
smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  may,  that  gives  a  high  flavour. 

When  the  weather  will  permit,  hang  the  ham  three 
days ;  mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bay- salt,  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt> 
and  also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  strong  beer ;  boil 
them  together,  and  pour  them  immediately  upon  the 
ham ;  turn  it  twice  a  day  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks. 
An  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  all- 
spice, in  fine  powder,  added  to  the  above,  will  give  still 
more  flavour.  Cover  it  with  bran  when  wiped;  and 
smoke  it  from  three  to  four  weeks,  as  you  approve :  the 
latter  will  make  it  harder,  and  give  it  more  of  the  flavour 
of  Westphalia.  Sew  hams  in  hessings  (that  is,  coarse 
wrappers).  Let  it  be  smoked  by  wood,  or  over  a  smo- 
thering smoke,  made  by  wet  straw  and  horse-litter. 

A  method  of  giving  a  still  higher  flavour. 

Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two  or 
three  days ;  let  it  drain ;  make  a  pickle  of  a  quart  of 
strong  beer,  half  a  pound  of  treacle,  an  ounce  of  corian- 
der-seeds, two  ounces  of  juniper-berries,  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  a  handful  of  common 
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salt,  and  a  head  of  shalot,  all  pounded  or  cut  fine.  B6il 
these  altogether  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  them  over  the 
ham :  this  quantity  is  for  one  of  ten  pounds.  Rub  and 
turn  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  then  sew  it  up  in  a 
thin  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three  weeks.  Take  care  to 
drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  in  bran,  before 
drying. 

To  make  a  Pickle  that  rvill  keep  for  years,  for  Hams, 
Tongues,  or  Beef,  if  boiled  and  skimmed  between  each 
parcel  of  them. 

To  two  gallons  of  spring  water  put  two  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay,  ana  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  in  a 
deep  earthen  glazed  pan  that  will  hold  four  gallons,  and 
with  a  cover  that  will  fit  close.  Keep  the  beef  or  hams 
as  long  as  they  will  bear,  before  you  put  them  into  the 
pickle ;  and  sprinkle  them  with  coarse  sugar  in  a  pan, 
£>om  which  they  must  drain.  Rub  the  hams,  &c.  well 
with  the  pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close ;  putting  as 
much  as  the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  may  cover 
them.  The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at  first.  A  small 
ham  may  lie  fourteen  days,  a  large  one  thrte  weeks ;  a 
tongue  twelve  days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  size. ' 
They  will  eat  well  out  of  the  pickle  without  drying. 
When  they  are  to  be  dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained 
over  the  pan ;  and  when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a 
clean  sponge  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or  eight  hours 
will  smoke  them,  and  there  should  be  only  a  little  saw- 
dust and  wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this ;  but  if  put  into  a 
baker's  chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth,  and  hang 
them  a  week.  Add  two  pounds  of  common  salt  and  two 
pints  of  water  every  time  you  boil  the  liquor. 

To  dress  Hams. 

If  long  hung,  and  very  hard,  put  the  ham  into  water 
a  night ;  and  then  let  it  lie  either  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth,  or  on  stones  sprinkled  with  water,  two  or  three 
days,  to  mellow ;  covering  it  with  a  heavy  tub,  to  keep 
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vermin  from  it.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  put  into  a  linen 
bag,  and  carefully  covered.  Wash  and  brush  it  well ; 
put  it  into  a  boiler  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  from  three 
hours  and  a  half  to  five  hours,  according  to  its  size.  It 
is  best  to  allow  time  enough,  as  it  is  easy  to  take  up  the 
ham  when  done,  and  keep  it  hot  over  boiling  water,  co- 
vered closely.  Take  off  the  skin  as  whole  as  you  canv- 
as it  keeps  the  cold  ham  moist.  Strew  raspings  over 
the  ham,  and  garnish  with  carrot  sliced.  It  should  be 
carefully  pared,  before  boiling,  to  remove  the  rusty  parts. 
If  some  cloves,  bay  and  laurel  leaves,  and  a  bunch  of 
h^bs  be  boiled  with  a  ham,  it  will  have  a  fine  flavour. 
If  to  be  braised,  cover  it  well  with  meat  in  slices,  over 
and  under,  and  put  in  roots  and  spices. 

The  water,  with  which  it  is  to  be  completely  covered, 
to  dress  it,  will  be  an  excellent  addition  for  brown  sauce 
or  soups,  instead  of  plain  water. 

The  manner  of  curing  Wiltshire  Bacon* 

Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain 
off  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  mix  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  six 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  four  pounds  of  coarse  salt ;  rub 
diis  well  on  the  bacon,  turning  and  wetting  it  in  every 
part,  daily,  for  a  month ;  then  hang  it  to  dry,  and  after- 
wards smoke  it  ten  days. 

The  above  quantity  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  a  whole 
hog,  of  about  seven  or  eight  score. 

Another  way. 

Take  off  all  the  inside  iaX  of  a  side  of  a  well-fed  hog, 
lay  it  on  a  long  board  or  dresser,  rub  it  well  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  let  it  lie  a  day,  that  the  blood  may  drain 
from  it.  Beat  fine  a  pound  of  bay-salt  and  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  mix  these  with  two  pounds  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  common  coarse 
salt;  Lay  the  pork  on  some  tray  that  will  hold  the 
picl^e ;  or  if  you  h^ve  not  that  convenience,  the  side 
may  be  divideci  into  two,  after  the  ham  is  taken  off,  and 
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then  a  large  pan  will  contain  it.  Rub  the  salt  well  into 
the  porky  lay  the  skin  downwards^  and  baste  it  every 
day  with  the  pickle  for  a  fortnight ;  then  drain  it  dry, 
hang  it  over  wood^  smoke  a  few  days^  and  keep  it  after- 
wards in  a  dry  but  not  hot  place.  Hams  and  bacon 
should  hang  clear  of  every  things  and  not  touch  a  wall. 
Observe  to  wipe  the  blood  from  the  pork  before  it  be  put 
into  the  pickle.  If  kept  in  the  kitchen^  or  in  a  dsjap 
vhkce,  it  will  become  rusty.  If  bacon  and  hams  are  put 
into  a  bag  of  coarse  hessings  while  smoking^  they  will 
be  preserved  from  the  soot  of  the  chimney ;  after  which 
they  should  be  covered  with  coarse  paper^  and  kept  from 
the  air. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  or  in  any  damp  situations^ 
bacon  does  not  keep  well ;  it  wiU  in  that  case  be  found 
convenient  to  keep  the  pork  in  pickle,  and  dry  such  a 
pece,  i^esh  and  fresh,  as  shall  be  used  in  a  montn  or  two. 
The  pickle  must  completely  cover  the  meat,  which  should 
be  pressed  down  by  very  large  pebbles. 

SAUSAGES,  &C. 

Veal  Sausages* 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bENX>n,  a 
handfiu  of  sage,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  few  an- 
chovies. Beat  all  in  a  mortar ;  and  when  used,  roll  and 
fry  it,  and  serve  it  with  fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed  ve- 
getables, or  on  white  coUops. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  the  1^  of  muttbn 
that  has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled ;  chop  it  extremely 
small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg :  add  to  it  six  ounces  or  beef-suet,  some  sweet  herbs, 
two  anchovies,  and  a  pint  of  oysters,  all  chopped  very, 
small ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  some  of  the 
anchovy-liquor,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  Put  it  all,  when  well  mixed,  into  a  little 
pot,  and  use  it  by  rolling  it  into  baUs,  <»*  sausage-shape,. 
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and  frying.     If  approved^  a  little  slialot  may  be  added, 
or  garac^  which  is  a  great  improvement. 

Pork  Sausages. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  pork  together ;  season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  you  may  add  two  or  three  berries 
of  allspice :  half  Jill  hog's  guts  that  have  been  soaked 
and  made  extremely  clean :  or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in 
a  very  small  pan  closely  covered;  and  so  rolled  and 
dusted  with  a  very  little  flour  before  it  is  fried.  Serve 
on  stewed  red  cabbage ;  or  mashed  potatoes  put  in  a 
form,  browned  with  a  salamander,  and  garnished  with 
the  above.  They  must  be  pricked  with  a  fork  before 
they  are  dressed,  or  they  will  burst. 

An  excellent  Sausage,  to  eat  cold. 

Season  fieit  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre, 
black  pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub 
into  the  meat ;  the  sixth  day  cut  it  small,  and  mix  with 
it  some  shred  shalot  or  garhc,  as  fine  as  possible.  Have 
ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been  scoured,  salted,  and  soaked 
well,  and  fill  it  with  the  above  stuffing ;  tie  up  the  ends, 
and  hang  it  to  smoke  as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap 
it  in  a  fold  or  two  of  old  muslin.  It  must  be  high- 
dried.  Some  eat  it  without  boiling,  but  others  like  it 
boiled  first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  difiTerent  place^ 
so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nineincheslong. 

Spadhuiy's  Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of 
veal,  cleared  of  skin  and  sinews ;  add  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  beef  suet ;  mince  and  mix  them ;  steep  the 
crum  of  a  penny-loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat, 
with  also  a  little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Portuguese  Satisages. 

From  the  back  and  loins  of  a  fine  two-year-old  porker 
cut  all  the  fat  and  lean  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 
Season  with  Spanish  or  red  pepper,  black  pepper,  salt. 
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and  garlic^  beat  all  fine  together ;  then  cover  the  mix- 
ture with  any  sort  of  wine  which  is  not  sweetj,  adding 
more  as  the  former  is  absorbed^  for  eight  days. 

Fill  the  largest  skins  you  can  get  with  the  meat^  fat 
and  lean  alternately^  occasionally  adding  some  of  the 
wine.  Tie  up  in  links^  and  hang  them  in  a  room  where 
they  will  not  get  damp^  or  become  too  dry,  and  they 
will  keep  twelve  months. 

They  are  served  boiled  or  fried,  to  eat  with  white 
meat  as  a  relish. 

Sausages  of  cold  Veal,  Turkey,  or  Fowl. 

Of  either  of  the  above  mince  three  spoonsful,  two 
ditto  of  suet,  one  ditto  of  grated  bread,  one  ditto  of  ham, 
a  little  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  and  chives.  Mix  these 
with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  a  small  bit  of  pounded 
mace,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
jflour.  Roll  and  fry  to  garnish  a  fricassee,  or  minced 
veal. 

Rissoles, 

Chop  the  white  part  of  a  chicken  that  has  been 
dressed,  or  any  white  meat ;  add  a  very  little  lemon- 
peel,  onion,  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace ;  mix 
all  with  a  little  butter  and  a  spoonful  of  cream ;  wrap 
the  mince  up  in  a  thin  puff-paste  in  the  form  of  sausages, 
rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  cover  them 
with  crums  of  bread  grated  very  fine.  Fry  of  a  light 
brown,  and  serve  them  in  crimped  parsley.  They  may 
be  done  without  paste,  but  must  be  mixed  with  an  egg 
to  bind  the  mince,  and  being  wetted  with  another  on 
the  surface,  as  they  require  more  crums. 

Croquets 

May  be  made  of  the  same  ingredients  as  rissoles,  but 
rolled  into  a  thin  paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  fried. 
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PART  III. 

POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

To  choose  Poultry y  Game,  S^c, 

A  Turkey  Cock, — If  young,  it  has  a  smooth  black 
leg,  with  a  short  spur.     If  fresh,  the  eyes  full  and  bright, . 
and  the  feet  supple  and  moist.     If  stale,  the  eyes  will 
be  sunk,  and  the  feet  dry^   • 

Hen-turkey  is  known  by  the  same  rules ;  but  if  old, 
her  legs  will  be  red  and  rough. 

Fowls, — If  a  cock  is  young,  his  spurs  will  be  short ; 
but  take  care  to  see  they  have  not  been  cut  or  pared, 
which  is  a  trick  often  practised,  His  comb  should  be 
a  bright  red.  If  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  close  and  dark* 
Pullets  are  best  just  before  they  begin  to  lay,  and  yet 
are  fuU  of  egg :  if  old  hens,  their  combs  and  lees  will 
be  rough ;  if  young,  they  will  be  smooth.  A  good  capon 
has  a  thick  belly  and  a  large  rump :  there  is  a  particular 
£eit  at  his  breast,  and  the  comb  is  very  pale.  Black- 
legged  fowls  are  most  juicy,  therefore  to  be  preferred 
for  roasting. 

Geese — The  bill  and  feet  of  a  young  one  will  be  yel- 
low, and  there  will  be  but  few  hairs  upon  them ;  if  old, 
they  will  be  red :  if  fresh,  the  feet  will  be  pliable ;  if 
stale,  dry  and  stiff.  Those  that  are  thick  in  the  breast, 
moderately  fat,  and  the  fett  a  good  colour,  are  the  best. 
Geese  are  called  green  till  t^ree  or  four  months  old. 
Green  geese  should  be  scalded :  a  stubble  goose  should 
be  picked  dry. 

Ducks, — Choose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  having 
supple  feet,  and  by  their  being  hard  and  thick  on  the 
breast  and  belly.     The  feet  of  a  lame  duck  are  thick. 
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and  inclining  to  dusky  yellow;  a  wild  one  has  the  feet 
reddish^  and  smaller  tnan  the  tame.  They  should  be 
picked  dry.     Ducklings  must  be  scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh ;  when  they  look  flabby 
about  the  vent^  and  this  part  is  discoloured,  they  are 
stale.  The  feet  should  be  supple ;  if  old,  the^feet  are 
harsh.  The  tame  ones  are  larger  than  the  wild,  and  are 
thought  best  by  some  persons ;  they  should  be  ht  and 
tender ;  but  many  are  deceived  in  their  size,  because  a 
full  crop  is  as  large  as  the  whole  body  of  a  small  pigeon. 
The  flesh  of  the  wood-pigeon  is  dark-coloured :  if  pro- 
perly kept,  the  flavour  is  equal  to  teal. 

Plau'ers* — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent, 
which  shows  they  are  fresh.  In  other  respects,  choose 
them  by  the  same  marks  as  other  fowl.  When  stale, 
the  feet  are  dry.  They  will  keep  sweet  a  long  time ; 
and  are  better  for  hanging.  There  are  three  sorts ;  the 
gray,  green,  and  bastard  plover,  or  lapwing. 

tiare  or  Rabbit — If  the  daws  are  blunt  and  rugged, 
the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  haunch  thick,  it  is  old ; 
but  if  the  claws  are  ismooth  and  sharp,  the  ears  easily 
tear,  and  the  deft  in  the  lip  is  not  much  spread,  it  is 
young.  If  fresh  and  newly  killed,  the  body  will  be  stiff, 
and,  in  hares,  the  flesh  pale.  But  they  keep  a  good 
while  by  proper  care ;  and  are  best  when  rather  bon- 
ing to  turn,  if  the  inside  is  preserved  from  being  musty. 
To  know  a  real  leveret,  you  should  look  for  a  knob,  or 
small  bone,  near  the  foot  on  its  fore-leg :  if  there  is  none, 
it  is  a  hare. 

Partridges, — They  are  in  season  in  autumn.  If 
young,  the  bill  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  legs  yellow- 
ish ;  if  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  firm :  but  this  part  will 
look  greenish  if  stale. 

Pheasants, — ^The  cock-bird  is  accounted  best,  except 
when  the  hen  is  with  egs.  If  young,  he  has  short  blunt 
or  round  spurs ;  but  if  old,  they  are  long  and  sharp. 
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•      General  Directions  for  Poultry  and  Game. 

All  poultry  should  be  very  carefully  picked^  every 
plu^  be  removed^  and  the'  hair  nicely  singed  o£f  with 
white  paper. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom^  all  poultry  should  be 
drawn  as  soon  as  killed^  or  at  least  as  soon  as  bought ; 
which  prevents  the  disagreeable  flavour  so  often  perceived 
in  chid^ens.  The  cook  must^  in  doing  this^  be  careful 
not  to  crack  the  gall-bladder^  for  then  no  washing  will 
remove  the  bitterness.  Ignorant  cooks  sometimes  draw 
fowls  by  cutting  a  hole  in  their  side^  but  it  should  be 
dooe  through  the  vent,  and  that  being  cut  ofl^^  a  string 
should  fasten  the  rump  dose  to  the  front  part. 

Fowls  for  boiling  should  soak  an  hour  or  two  in  skim- 
milk.  When  trussed  and  singed^  flour  them  well^  tie 
them  in  a  cloth^  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  set  them 
over  a  slow  fire ;  cover  the  saucepan  dose^  and  let  them 
simmer ;  as  soon  as  the  scum  rises,  remove  it  carefully^ 
OQver  them  dose  up  again,  and  boil  them  gently  twenty 
minutes ;  take  them  oflf  the  fire^  and  the  steam  wiU  sui-* 
fidently  finish  them^  if  kept  in. 

All  poultry  requires  thorough  washings  but  above  all 
pigeons^  lest  the  corn  on  which  they  feed  should  remain 
in  the  crop :  they  should  not  be  picked  till  going  to  be 
dressed. 

Pigeons  and  ducks  may  be  dressed  as  soon  as  killed. 

In  dressing  wild-fowl^  be  careful  to  keep  a  clear,  brisk 
fire.  Let  them  be  done  of  a  bright  brown,  but  not  much 
roasted,  or  the  fine  fiavour  will  be  destroyed.  They,  as 
weU  as  tame  birds,  require  to  be  continually  basted,  and 
to  be  sent  up  beautifully  firothed. 

Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  being  longer  in 
heating  through.  A  large  fowl  will  tsJce  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  a  middling  one  half  an  hour ;  and  a  very  small 
one,  or  a  chicken,  twenty  minutes.  The  fire  must  be 
quick  and  dear  before  any  fowls  are  put  down.  A  capon 
will  require  from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-five  minutes ;  a 
goose  an  hour ;  wild  dudes  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  wid- 
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geons  the  same ;  pheasants  half  an  hour ;  a  small  tur- 
key, stuffed,  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  a  large  one  longer 
in  proportion,  observing  that  the  stuffing  keeps  it  back ; 
turkey  poults  twenty  minutes ;  grouse  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  quails  ten  minutes ;  woodcocks  twenty  minutes ; 
partridges  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  A  hare 
will  take  an  hour ;  the  hind  part  requires  most  heat, 
and  that  should  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  common  for  the 
thick  part  of  the  thigh  to  be  underdone,  as  well  as  the 
shoulders.  The  blood  stagnated  round  the  neck  and 
shoulders  is  not  easily  removed ;  to  do  this,  put  those 
parts  into  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water ;  before  dressing, 
rub  and  squeeze  it  out. 

Pigs  and  geese  require  a  brisk  fire  and  quick  turningy 
The  former  will  take  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  roast,  according  to  the  size,  and  an  iron  pig-plate 
should  be  hung  on  the  bar,  to  prevent  the  middle  of  the 
pig  from  being  ready  before  the  thicker  parts.  A  strip 
of  paper,  two  inches  wide,  to  cover  the  whole  length  of 
the  breast  of  the  goose,  will  prevent  that  being  dried  up 
before  the  more  solid  parts  be  ready. 

Directions  how  to  blanch,   braise,  glaze,  force,   and 

lard. 

To  blanch. 

Put  the  article  in  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  up,  take  it  out  and  plunge  it  into  cold  water, 
and  let  it  remain  until  cold.  This  gives  plumpness  and 
whiteness. 

Tongues,  palates,  &c.  are  said  to  be  blanched,  when, 
afrer  long  boiling,  the  skin  can  be  peeled  off;  and  the 
latter  will  become  thicker  by  being  put  into  cold  water 
as  above. 

To  braise. 

Put  the  meat  you  would  brsdse  into  a  new  stew-pan, 
and  cover  it  with  thick  slices  of  fat  bacon ;  then  lay 
round  it  six  or  eight  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  celery,  and,  if  to  be  brown,  some  thick  slices  of 
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carrots^  any  trimmings^  or  fresh  meat  bones  you  liave^ 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water^  or  the  same  quantity  of 
stocky  which  you  will  find  directed  under  the  head  of 
Soups  and  Gravies.    Over  the  meat  lay  a  sheet  of  white 
paper :  according  to  what  the  meat  is^  add  seasoning. 
Cover  the  pan  dose^  and  set  it  over  a  slow  stove ;  it  will 
require  two  or  three  hours^  as  its  size  and  quality  may 
direct.     Then  put  the  meat  and  gravy  into  a  colander 
to  drain>  and  keep  it  quite  hot ;  skim  the  gravy  carefully, 
find  boil  it  as  quick  as  you  can,  till  it  thickens ;  then, 
with  a  brush  kept  for  the  purpose,  do  over  the  meat, 
and  if  that  has  been  larded,  put  it  into  the  oven  for  a 
few  minutes.     This  is  called  glazing,  and  is  much  ill 
use  for  made  dishes.     The  glaze  should  be  a  clear  yel- 
low brown :  a  glass  of  sherry  may  be  put  to  it  before  it 
is  set  to  thicken  over  the  fire.     (See  To  braise  Chickens, 
p.  113). 

To  glaze,  without  braising. 

Fowls  or  meat  may  be  dressed  in  any  way  chosen, 
without  bacon,  and  a  gravy,  boiled  to  a  glaze,  brushed 
over,  as  above.  Hams,  tongues,  and  stewed  beef,  to 
eat  cold,  are  thus  done.  Whether  by  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  French  cookery  to  oiur  good  old  English 
dishes  any  advantage  be  gained  in  look  or  flavour,  every 
one  must  judge  for  himself;  but  ham  and  tongue,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  are  best  when  served  as  formerly. 

To  force  Fowls,  S^c. 

Is  to  stuff  any  part  with  forcemeat,  and  is  usually  put 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 

To  lard  Meat,  Fowls,  Sweetbreads,  S^c. 

Have  ready  larding  pins  of  different  sizes,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  article  to  be  done,  cut  slices  of  bacon  into 
bits  of  the  proper  length,  quite  smooth,  and  put  into  a 
larding  pin  to  suit  it,  with  which  pierce  the  skin  and  a 
very  little  of  the  meat,  leaving  the  bacon  in,  and  the  two 
ends  of  equal  length  outwards.  Lard,  in  rows,  the  size 
you  think  fit* 
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POULTRY. 

To  boU  Turkey. 

Hen  birds  are  the  best  for  boiling.  Make  a  stuffing 
of  breads  herbs^  some  beef-suet^  a  little  shred  ham,  a 
little  shred  lemon-peel^  an  anchovy^  a  bit  of  butter^  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  mixed  with  an  e^ ;  put  this  into 
the  crop,  and  tie  it  dose.  Boil  the  turkey  in  a  floured 
doth.  Against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  ready,  prepare 
a  fine  oyster-sauce,  very  thick  of  the  butter,  and  pour 
over  it:  (See  that  article,  and  another  kind  of  sauce  for 
boiled  turkey,  among  the  Sauces). 

Put  the  turkey  in  cold  water;  skim  often;  cover 
dose :  if  a  young  one  of  moderate  size,  boil  half  an  hour, 
take  it  off,  and  the  steam  will  finish  if  to  greater  per- 
fisctioQ  in  a  few  minutes  than  longer  boiling. 

To  toast  Turkey. 

The  head  should  be  cut  off,  except  in  turkey  poults ; 
and  in  drawing,  take  care  not  to  tear  the  liver,  nor  let 
the  gall  touch  it.  Put  a  stuffing  of  sausage-meat ;  or 
if  sausages  are  to  be  served  in  the  dish,  a  bread  stuffii^t 
in  either  a  very  little  shred  shalot  is  an  improvement. 
As  this  makes  a  large  addition  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
observe  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  constantly  to  that  part ; 
for  the  breast  is  often  not  done  enough.  A  little  strip 
of  paper  should  be  put  on  the  bone,  to  hinder  it  £rom 
scorching  while  the  other  parts  roast.  Baste  well,  and 
froth  it  up»  Serve  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  plenty 
of  bread-sauce  in  a  sauce-tureen.  Add  a  few  crums 
and  a  beaten  egg  to  the  stuffing  of  sausage-meat. 

The  sinews  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn,  whidieTier 
way  it  is  dressed :  this  is  done  by  first  breaking  them 
between  a  door  and  a  door-case  just  above  the  joint 
that  unites  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Pulled  Turkey. 

Divide  the  meat  of  the  breast  by  pulling  instead  of 

cutting ;  then  warm  it  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  white 

sravy,  and  a  little  cream,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a 

Ettle  flour  and  butter;  do  not  boil  it.    The  leg  should 
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be  seasoned,  scored^  and  broiled^  and  pnt  into  the  dish 
with  the  above  round  it.    Cold  chicken  does  as  welL 

An  incomparable  Relish,  or  Devil,  of  Turkey. 

On  the  rump^  gizzard^  and  a  drum-sticky  put  salt^  pep- 
per^ andCayenne.  Let  them  be  broiled^  and  brought  back 
as  hot  as  possible^  cut  them  in  small  pieces^  pour  over 
a  ladle  of  mustard^  ditto  of  melted  butter^  a  spoonful  of 
wf,  ditto  of  lemon-juice^  and  some  of  the  gravy  out  of 
the  dish ;  mix  quickly^  and  hand  round. 

To  boU  Fowls. 

Flour  them^  and  put  them  into  boiling  water.  For 
time^  and  other  particulars^  see  general  directions  for 
dressing  poultry*  Choose  those  that  are  not  black- 
l^ged  for  boilmg.  Serve  with  parsley  and  butter; 
oyster^  lemon^  liver,  or  celery-sauce.  If  for  dinner, 
ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usually  served  to  eat  with 
them ;  as  likewise  greens,  or  yoUng  cabbages. 

To  stew  a  Fowl  with  Rice. 

Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton-broth 
well-skimmed ;  and  seasoned  with  onion,  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt.  About  half  an  hour  before  it  is  ready^  put  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  well  washed  and  soakc^i.  Sim- 
mer till  tender ;  then  strain  it  from  the  broth,  and  put 
the  rice  on  a  sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  rice  round  it 
without  the  broth.  The  broth  will  be  very  nice  to  eat 
as  such ;  but  the  less  liquor  the  fowl  is  done  with  the 
better.     Grav}",  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  sauce. 

Peiaw. 

Boil  rice  as  for  currie.  Line  a  pie-dish  with  ham  or 
lean  bacon  sliced  very  thin.  Cut  up  a  fowl  in  joints, 
or  part  of  a  breast  of  veal  in  pieces,  season  with  pepper 
ana  salt,  and  put  to  the  ham  with  two  large  onions 
stuck  with  cloves ;  then  fill  up  the  dish  with  the  rice. 
Lay  a  common  paste  over,  and  oake  one  hour  in  a  quick 
oven,  having  first  put  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gravy  in. 
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Take  off  the  crust  before  servings  and  garnish  with  hard 
eggs^  boiled  onions^  and  Indian  pickle. 

Fowls  roasted. 

Serve  with  egg-sauce^  bread-sauce^  or  parsley  mtd 
butter  in  tureens ;  or  garnished  with  sausages^  or  scalded 
parsley. 

A  large  barn-door  fowl^  well  hunff,  should  be  stuffed 
121  the  crop  with  sausage-ipRt ;  and  served  with  gravy 
in  the  dish^  and  with  bread-sauce.  The  head  should  be 
turned  under  the  wing^  as  a  turkey. 

Fowls  broiled. 

Split  them  down  the  back ;  pepper^  salt>  and  broils 
Serve  with  mushroom-sauce. 

Another  way. 

Cut  a  large  fowl  into  four  quarters^  put  them  on  a 
bird-spit;  and  tie  that  on  another  spit^  and  half-roast ; 
or  half-roast  the  whole  fowl^  and  finish  on  the  gridiron^ 
which  will  make  it  less  dry  than  if  wholly  broiled. 
The  fowl  that  is  not  cut  before  roasted  must  be  split 
down  the  back  after. 

Davenport  Fowls. 
Hang  young  fowls  a  night ;  take  the  livers^  hearts, 
and  tenderest  parts  of  the  gizzards,  the  last  being  pre- 
viously boiled,  shred  very  small,  with  half  a  handful  of 
young  clary,  an  anchovy  to  each  fowl,  an  onion,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  to  your  taste.  Stuff  the  fowls  with  this,  and  sew 
up  the  vents  and  necks  quite  dose,  that  the  water  may 
not  get  in.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water  till  almost 
done ;  then  drain  them,  and  put.  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  butter  enough  to  brown  them.  Serve  with  a  good 
deal  of  melted  butter,  with  either  soy  or  ketchup  in  it. 

A  nice  way  to  dress  a  Fowl  for  a  small  Dish. 

Bone,  singe,  and  wash,  a  young  fowl :  make  a  force- 
meat of  four  ounces  of  veal,  two  ounces  of  scraped  lean 
of  ham,  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  two  hard  yolks  of  e^. 
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a  few  sweet  herbs  -chopped^  two  ounces  of  beef-suet^  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel  minced  quite  fine^  an  an- 
chovy, salt,  pepper,  and  a  very  little  Cayenne.  Beat  all 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  crums,  and  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  three  eggs.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fowl, 
and  draw  the  legs  andwings  inwards ;  tie  the  neck  and 
rump  close.  Stew  the  fowl  in  a  white  gravy ;  when  it 
is  done  through  and  tender44idd  a  large  cupful  of  cream, 
and  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour ;  ^ve  it  one  boil,  and  serve ; 
the  last  thing,  add  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon. 

Fricassee  of  Chickens. 

Rather  more  than  half-boil,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water :  let  them  cool ;  then  cut  up ;  and  put  to  simmer 
in  a  little  gravy  made  of  the  liquor  they  are  boiled  in, 
and  a  bit  of  veal  or  mutton,  onion,  mace,  and  lemon- 
peel,  some  white  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs* 
When  quite  tender,  keep  them  hot  while  you  thicken 
the  sauce  in  the  following  manner:  strain  it  off,  and 
put  it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  a  scrape 
of  nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter ;  give  it  one 
boil ;  and  when  you  are  going  to  serve,  beat  up  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  them  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  It  will  be  quite  as  good 
without  the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other  meat)  of 
the  necks,  feet,  small  wing-bones,  gizzards,  and  livers ; 
which  are  called  the  trimmings  of  the  fowls. 

A  beautiful  and  excellent  way  of  dressing  Fowls. 

When  nicely  clean,  and  free  from  every  feather  and 
plug,  singe  them.  Bone,  and  draw  inwards  the  leg  and 
pinion  of  the  wing.  Stuff  with  sausage  meat,  and  tie 
the  neck  and  vent.  Roast,  and  serve  w^th  gravy  in  the 
dish,  and  bread-sauce  in  a  tureen.  If  the  iQiw}&  are 
young,  and  properly  kept,  they  are  equal  to  turkey.  If 
the  quantity  of  forcemeat  be  thought  too  much,  one 
fowl  may  be  put  within  the  other. 
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TopuU  Chickens. 

Take  off  the  skiii^  and  pull  the  flesh  off  the  bone  of 
a  cold  fowl^  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can :  dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  fry  it  of  a  nice  brown  in  butter.  Drain  the 
butter  from  it ;  and  then  simmer  the  flesh  in  a  good 
gravy,  well-seasoned,  and  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter.    Add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Another  way. 

Cut  off  the  legs  and  the  whole  back  of  a  dressed 
chicken ;  if  under-done  the  better.     Pull  all  the  white 

Sart  into  little  flakes  free  from  skin ;  toss  it  up  with  a 
ttle  cream  thickened  with  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with 
flour,  half  a  blade  of  mace  in  powder,  white  pepper,  salt^ 
and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Cut  off  the  neck-end  of  the 
diicken ;  and  broil  the  back  and  sidesmen  in  one  piece, 
and  the  two  legs  seasoned.  Put  the  hash  in  the  middle, 
with  the  back  on  it ;  and  the  two  legs  at  the  end. 

Chicken  Currie. 

Cut  up  the  chickens  raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry  both 
in  butter  with  great  care,  of  a  fine  light  brown ;  or  if 
you  use  chickens  that  have  been  dressed,  fry  only  the 
onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces 
each,  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  veal  or  mutton  gravy,  and 
a  clove  or  two  of  sarlick.  Simmer  till  the  chicken  is 
quite  tender.  H  Jf  an  hour  before  you  serve  it,  rub 
smooth  a  spoonful  or  two  of  currie-powder,  a  spoonful 
of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter;  and  add  this,  with 
four  large  spoonsful  of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to 
your  taste.     When  serving,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon. 

Slices  of  under-done  v^,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c.  make 
excellent  currie. 

A  dish  of  rice,  boiled  dry,  must  be  served.  For  di- 
rections to  do  this,  see  the  article  Rice. 

Another,  more  easily  made. 

Cut  up  a  chicken  or  young  rabbit ;  if  chicken,  take 
off  the  skin.  Roll  each  piece  in  a  mixture  of  a  large 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  currie-powder. 
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Slice  two  or  three  onions ;  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of 
B  light  brown ;  then  add  the  meat,  and  fry  altogether 
till  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a  stew- 
pan,  and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to  cover  it. 
Simmer  very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too  thick, 
put  more  water  half  an  hour  before  serving. 

If  the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a  little  broth 
will  be  better  than  water ;  but  the  currie  is  richer  when 
made  of  fresh  meat. 

To  braise  Chickens. 

Bone,  and  fill  them  with  force-meat.  Lay  the  bones, 
^and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a  stew-pan,  and 
the  chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them  a  few  onions,  a 
£aL^ot  of  herbs,  three  blades  of  mace,  a  pint  of  stock, 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry.  Cover  the  chickens  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  then  white  paper ;  cover  the  whole 
close,  and  put  them  on  a  slow  stove  for  two  hours. 
Then  take  Uiem  up,  strain  the  braise,  and  skim  off  the 
fat  carefcdly ;  set  it  on  to  boU  very  quick  to  a  glaze, 
and  do  the  chickens  over  with  it  with  a  brush. 

Serve  with  a  bro^vn  fricassee  of  mushrooms.  Before 
glazing,  put  the  chicken  into  an  oven  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  give  a  little  colour. 

Ducks  roasted. 

Stuff  one  with  sage  and  onion,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
crums,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt ;  let  the 
other  be  unseasoned.  They  should  be  done  to  a  turn, 
and  go  up  finely  frothed,  with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  boil  Ducks. 

Choose  a  fine  fat  duck;  salt  it  two  days,  then  boil  it 
slowly  in  a  cloth.  Serve  it  with  onion-sauce,  but  melt 
the  butter  \yith  milk  instead  of  water. 

To  stew  Ducks. 

Half-roast  a  duck;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a 
pint  of  beef-gravy,  a  few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint  qut 
small,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  small  bit  of  onion  shred 
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as  fine  as  possible.  Simmer  a  quarter^  an  hour^  and 
skim  dean ;  then  add  near  a  quart  of  ereen  peas.  Cover 
dose^  and  simmer  near  half  an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  and  a  little  flour^  and  give  it  one  boil ; 
then  serve  in  one  dish. 

To  hash  Ducks, 

Cut  a  cold  duck  into  joints;  and  warm  it,  without 
boilinff,  in  gravy^  a  glass  of  port  wine,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  made  mustard,  and  a  little  butter  and  flour. 

Tp  roast  Goose. 

After  it  is  prepared  (see  Directions  for  Poultry  J,  let 
it  be  well  washed  and  dried,  and  a  seasoning  put  in  of 
onion,  sage,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Fasten  it  tight  at 
the  neck  and  rump,  and  then  roast.  Put  it  first  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  by  degrees  draw  it  nearer. 
A  slip  of  paper  should  be  skewered  on  the  breast-bone. 
Baste  it  very  well.  When  the  breast  is  rising,  take  o 
the  paper ;  and  be  careful  to  serve  it  before  the  breast 
falls,  or  it  will  be  spoiled  by  coming  flatted  to  table. 
Let  a  good  grai^  be  sent  in  the  dish.  Apple-sauce  for 
a  stubble  goose,  gooseberry  sauce  for  a  green  one.  A 
glass  of  port,  a  ladle  of  mustard,  and  some  salt,  put  into 
the  goose  when  the  apron  is  cut  oflT,  give  an  additional 
flavdur  to  the  old  goose. 

To  stew  Giblets. 

Do  them  as  will  be  directed  for  giblet-pie,  until  the 
gizzards  are  perfectly  tender;  season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  very  small  piece  of  mace.  Before 
se^ng,  give  them  one  boil  with  a  cup  of  cream,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Each 
gizzard  and  liver  divide  into  four,  the  neck  into  three, 
and  the  wings  into  two. 

Pigeons 

May  be  dressed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  they  are 
most  useful  birds.  See  Directions  jor  Poultry y  for 
deaning,  &c. 
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Boost  Pigeons 

Should  be  atuffed  with  parsley^  either  cut  or  whole  ; 
and  seasoned  within.  Serve  with  parsley  and  butter. 
Peas  or  asparagus  should  be  dressed  to  eat  with  them. 
Pigeons  left  from  dinner  may  be  either  stewed  ten 
minutes  in  a  good  gravy^  with  forcemeat  balls  ready 
fried ;  or  made  into  a  pie :  if  the  latter^  let  a  beef-steak 
be  stewed  tender  in  a  little  water^  and  put  both  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish^  the  pigeons  next^  and  cover  them 
with  a  piece  of  isX  bacon  to  keep  them  moist ;  season  as 
usual,  and  add  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard.  The 
crust  in  this  case  must  be  thin,  that  it  may  not  require 
long  baking. 

To  stew  Pigeons. 

Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  carefully 
cropped,  drawn,  and  washed;  then  soak  them  half  an 
hour.  In  the  mean  time  cut  a  hard  white  cabbage  in 
slices  (as  if  for  pickling)  into  water :  drain  it,  and  then 
boil  it  in  milk  and  water ;  drain  it  again,  and  lay  some 
of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-p^n.  Put  the  pigeons 
upon  it,  but  first  season  them  weU  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  and  cover  them  with  the  remainder  of  the  cabbage. 
Add  a  little  broth,  and  stew  gently  till  the  pigeons  are 
tender;  then  put  among  them  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  cream,  and  a  piece  of  butter  and  flour,  for  thickening. 
After  a  boil  or  two,  serve  the  birds  in  the  middle,  and 
the  cabbage  placed  round  them. 

Another  way* 

Stew  the  birds  in  a  good  brown  gravy,  either  stuffed 
or  not;  and  seasoned  high  with  spice  and  mushrooms 
fresh,  or  a  little  ketchup. 

To  broil  Pigeons, 

After  cleaning,  split  down  the  backs,  pepper  and  salt 
them,  and  broil  them  very  nicely ;  pour  over  them  either 
stewed  or  pickled  mushrooms  in  melted  butter,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

I  2 
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Wood  Pigeons. 

Let  them  hang  to  be  tender ;  roast  and  serve  with  sL 
rich  gravy.  They  must  not  be  roasted  so  much  as  the 
common  pigeons. 

To  pickle  Pigeons, 

Bone^  and  turn  them  inside  out^  lard  the  inside^  and 
season  with  a  little  allspice  and  salt^  in  fine  powder; 
then  turn  them  again^  and  tie  the  neck  and  rump  with 
thread.  Put  them  into  boiling  water :  let  them  l^il  a 
minute  or  two  to  plump :  take  them  out^  and  dry  them 
well ;  then  put  them  boiling  hot  into  the  pickle,  which 
must  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of  white  wine  and 
white  wine  vinegar,  with  white  pepper  and  allspice, 
sliced  ginger  and  nutmeg,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves. 
When  it  boils  tp,  put  the  pigeons  in.  If  they  are 
small,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wiU  do  them ;  but  they  will 
take  twenty  minutes  if  large.  Then  take  them  out, 
wipe  them,  and  let  them  cool.  When  the  pickle  is  cold, 
take  the  fat  off  from  it,  and  put  them  in  again.  Keep 
them  in  a  stone  jar,  tied  down  with  a  bladder  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some  a  stuffing  made  of 
hard  yolks  of  eggs  and  marrow  in  equal  quantities,  with 
sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Serve  with  some 
of  the  pickle, 

Pigeons  in  Jelly :  a  beautiful  dish. 

Save  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  a  knuckle  of  veal 
has  been  boiled :  or  boil  a  calf's  or  a  neat's  foot :  put 
the  broth  into  a  pan  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  white  pepper,  lemon-peel,  a  slice  of 
lean  bacon,  and  the  pigeons.  The  heads  and  feet  must 
be  left  on,  but  the  nails  must  be  clipped  close.  Bake 
them,  and  let  them  stand  to  be  cold.  ^  Season  them  as 
you  like,  before  baking.  When  done,  take  them  out  of 
the  liquor,  cover  them  close  to  preserve  the  colour,  and 
clear  the  jelly  by  boiling  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ; 
then  strain  it  through  a  thick  cloth  dipped  in  boibng 
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wsiter,  and  put  into  a  sieve.  The  fat  must  be  perfectly- 
removed,  before  it  be  cleared.  Put  the  jelly  over  and 
round  them  rough.  They  must  be  trussed,  and  the 
neck  propped  up  with  skewers,  to  appear  in  a  natural 
state^  before  they  are  baked. 

Another  way. 

Pick  two  very  nice  pigeons ;  and  make  them  look  as 
well  as  possible  by  singemg,  washing,  and  cleaning  the 
heads  well.  Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but  the 
nails  must  be  clipped  close  to  the  claws.  Roast  them 
of  a  very  nice  brown ;  and  when  done,  put  a  little  sprig 
of  myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each.  Have  ready  a  savoury 
jelly,  as  before,  and  with  it  half-fill  a  bowl  of  such  a 
size  as  shall  be  proper  to  turn  down  on  the  dish  you 
piean  it  to  be  servea  in.  When  the  jelly  and  the  birds 
are  cold,  see  that  no  gravy  hanga  to  the  birds,  and  then 
lay  them  upside  down  in  the  jelly.  Before  the  rest  of 
it  begins  to  set,  pour  it  over  the  birds,  so  as  to  be  three 
inches  above  the  feet.  This  should  be  done  full  twenty- 
four  hours  before  serving. 

This  dish  has  a  very  handsome  appearance  in  the 
middle  range  of  a  second  course ;  or,  when  served  with 
the  jelly  roughed  large,  it  makes  a  side  or  comer  thing, 
its  size  being  then  less.  The  head  should  be  kept  up 
as  if  alive,  by  tying  the  neck  with  some  thread,  and  the 
legs  bent  as  if  the  pigeon  sat  upon  them. 

To  pot  Pigeons, 

Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them  carefully,  and 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper :  lay  them  close  in  a 
small  deep  pan;  for  the  smaller  the  surface,  and  the 
closer  they  are  packed,  the  less  butter  will  be  wanted* 
Cover  them  with  butter,  then  with  very  thick  paper 
tied  down,  and  bake  them.  When  cold,  put  them  dry 
into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each ;  and  pour 
butter  over  them,  using  that  which  was  baked  as  part. 
Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty  thick  over 
tbem^  if  they  are  to  be  kept.    If  pigeons  were  boned. 
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and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into  the  pot^  they  would 
lie  closer^  and  require  less  butter.  They  may  be  stuffed 
with  a  fine  forcemeat  made  with  veal^  bacon^  &c.  and  then 
they  will  eat  excellently.  If  a  high  flavour  is  approved 
of,  add  mace^  allspice^  and  a  little  Cayenne^  before 
baking. 

Larks,  and  other  smaU  Birds. 

Draw  and  spit  them  on  a  bird-spit ;  tie  this  on  another 
spit^  and  roast  them.  Baste  gently  with  butter,  and 
strew  bread-crums  upon  them  till  half-done:  brown/ 
and  serve  with  fried  crums  round. 

GAME,  &C. 

To  keep  Game,  S^c. 

Game  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  even  when  it  has 
been  kept  a  very  long«time;  for  when  it  seems  to  be 
spoiled,  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating,  by  nicely 
deaning  it,  and  washing  with  vinegar  and  water.  If 
there  is  danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop,  and 
pick  them ;  then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub 
them  with  salt.  Hare  ready  a  large  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  plunge  them  mto  it  one  by  one ;  drawing 
them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the  water  may  pass 
throuen  them.  Let  them  stay  five  or  six  minutes  in ; 
then  hang*  them  up  in  a  cola  place.  When  drained, 
pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well.  Before  roasting,  wash 
them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds,  even  grouse,  may  be  pre- 
served thus.  Those  that  live  by  suctfon  cannot  be  clone 
this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn;  and  perhaps  the 
heat  might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could  not 
pass  through  them ;  but  they  bear  being  high. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat  will  pre^ 
serve  them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

To  clarify  Butter  for  potted  Things, 

Put  it  into  a  sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the  fire  in 
a  stew-pan  that  has  a  little  water  in.    When  melted^ 
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take  care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over  the  potted 
things:  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Pheasants  and  Partridges. 

Roast  them  as  turkey ;  and  serve  with  a  fine  gravy 
(into  which  put  a  very  small  bit  of  garlic)^  and  bread- 
sauce.  When  coldj  they  may  be  made  into  excellent 
patties^  but  their  flavour  should  not  be  overpowered  by 
lemon.  For  the  manner  of  trussing  a  pheasant  or  par- 
tridge^ see  plate  IX. 

To  pot  Partridge, 

Clean  them  nicely ;  and  season  with  mace^  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Rub  every  part 
well;  then  lay  the  breast  downwards  in  a  pan,  and 
pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  possibly  can.  Put  a  good 
deal  of  butter  on  them;  then^ cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  flour  paste  and  a  paper  over,  tie  it  close,  and 
bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birls  into  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  butter. 

A  very  cheap  way  of  potting  Birds. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt;  and 
when  baked  and  grown  cold,  cut  them  into  proper 
pieces  for  helping,  pack  them  close  into  a  large  pot- 
ting-pan,  and  (if  possible)  leave  no  spaces  to  receive 
the  butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  and  one-third 
part  less  will  be  wanted  than  when  the  birds  are  done 
whole. 

The  butter  that  has  covered  potted  things  will  serve 
for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. 

Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds  nicely:  then  dry 
them;  and  season,  inside  and  out,  pretty  high,  with 
pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them 
in  as  small  a  pot  as  will  hold  them,  cover  them  with 
butter,  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven.  When  cold,  take 
off  the  butter,  dry  them  from  the  gravy,  and  put  one 
bird  into  each  pot^  which  should  just  fit.  Add  as  much 
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more  butter  as  will  cover  tbem^  but  take  care  that  it 
does  not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is^  by  warming 
it  in  a  basin  set  in  a  bowl  of  hot  water. 

Grouse. 

Roast  them  like  fowls^  but  the  head  is  to  be  twisted 
under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  over-done.  Serve 
with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread-sauce.  The 
sauce  for  wild  fowl,  as  will  be  described  hereafter  under 
the  head  of  Sauces,  may  be  used  instead  of  common 
gra^'y. 

To  roast  Wild  Fowl, 

The  flavour  is  best  preserved  without  stuffing.  Put 
pepper^  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter,  into  each. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame: 
they  should  be  served  of  a  fine  colour,  and  well  frothed 
up.  A  rich  brown  graf'y  should  be  sent  in  the  dish : 
and  when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices,  before  taking  off 
the  bone,  a  squeeze  of^lemon,  with  pepper  and  salt,  is 
a  great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes 
have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water  into  the  drip> 
ping-pan,  and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten  minutes  with 
this ;  then  take  away  the  pan,  and  baste  constantly  with 
butter. 

Wild  Thicks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Dun-birds,  Sfc^ 

»  

Should  be  taken  up  with  the  gravy  in.  Baste  them 
with  butter ;  and  sprinkle  a  little  aedt  before  they  are 
taken  up,  put  a  gooa  gravy  upon  them,  and  serve  with 
shalot-sauce  in  a  boat. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quaih, 

Keep  good  several  days.  Roast  them  without  drawing, 
and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only  should  be  eaten  with 
them,  as  gravy  takes  off  from  the  fine  flavour.  The 
thigh  and  back  are  esteemed  the  most.  In  helping,  the 
lady  must  be  careful  to  remove  first  a  small  bitter  bag 
from  the  trail.  For  the  manner  of  trussing  a  woodcock 
i)r  snipe,  see  plate  IX. 
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To  pot  Woodcocks. 

Pluck  and  draw  six  woodcocks,  skewer  their  bills 
through  their  thighs,  put  their  legs  through  each  other, 
and  their  feet  on  their  breasts.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  mace.  Put  them  into  a  deep  pot,  with  a 
pound  of  butter  on  them.  Bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  not  too  much.  Draw  the  gravy  from  them, 
then  put  them  into  potting-pots.  Take  all  the  clear 
butter  from  the  gravy,  and  put  it  upon  them.  Fill  up 
the  pots  with  clarified  butter.  Keep  them  in  a  dry 
place.     Snipes  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

Ruffs  and  Rees 

Are  skewered  as  quails ;  put  bars  of  bacon  over  them, 
and  roast  them  about  ten  min^jtes.  Serve  with  a  good 
gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  dress  Plovers. 

Roast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way  as  woodcocks 
and  quails  (see  above),  withoiit  drawing ;  and  serve  on 
a  toast.  Gray  plovers  may  be  either  roasted,  or  stewed 
with  gravy,  herbs,  and  spice.  -   ^ 

Plovers*  Eggs 

Are  a  nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil  them  ten  minutes, 
and  serve  either  hot  or  cold ;  the  former  09  a  napkin ; 
the  latter  on  moss.  /' 

To  roast  Ortolans. 

Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not  draw  them.  Tie  on  a 
bird-spit,  and  roast  them.  Some  persons  like  bacon  in 
slices  tied  between  them,  but  the  taste  of  it  spoils  the 
flavour  of  the  ortolan.  Cover  them  with  crums  of  bread. 
Melted  butter,  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  for  sauce. 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fowl 

Taste  much  like  pheasant,  if  properly  hung:  dress  and 
serve  the  same  way.  Their  eggs  are  delicate,  and  must^ 
l^oil  one  minute  and  9>  hai£. 
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Hares, 

If  properly  taken  care  of,  will  keep  a  considerable  time, 
and  even  wh^  the  cook  fiEincies  them  pas);  eating  may 
be  in  the  highest  perfection ;  which  they  cannot  be  if 
eaten  wheii  &esh  killed.  As  they  are  usually  paunched 
in  the  field,  the  cook  cannot  prevent  this ;  but  the  hare 
keeps  longer,  and  eats  much  better,  if  not  opened  for 
four  or  five  days,  or  according  to  the  weather. 

If  paunchea,  as  soon  as  a  hare  comes  in  it  should  be 
wiped  quite  dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out,  and  the 
liver  scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Repeat  this  wiping 
every  day ;  mix  pepper  and  ginger,  and  rub  on  the  in- 
side ;  and  put  a  large  piece  of  diarcoal  into  it.  If  the 
spice  is  applied  early,  it«will  prevent  that  musty  taste 
which  long  keeping  in  the  damp  occasions,  and  which 
also  affects  the  stuffing. , 

An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible,  if  to 
be  roasted.     It  must  also.be  well  soaked. 

To  roast  Hare. 

After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well  washed, 
and  then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water ;  and  if  old, 
lard  it ;  which  wiU  make  it  tender,  as  also  will  -  letting 
it  lie  in  vinegar.  If,  however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it 
should  be  et^^eedingly  well  washed  in  water  afterwards. 
Put  a  large  relishing  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and  then 
sew  it  up.  Baste  it  well  with  milk  till  half-done,  and 
afterwards  with  butter.  If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the 
neck,  soaking  the  part  in  warm  water,  and  putting  it 
to  the  fire  warm,  will  remove  it ;  especially  if  you  also 
nick  the  skin  here  and  there  with  a  small  knife  to  let 
it  out.  The  hare  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  frOm  the 
fire  at  fif  st.  Serve  with  a  fine  froth,  rich  gravy,  melted 
butter,  and  currant-jelly  sauce ;  the  gravy  in  the  dish. 
For  stuffing  use  the  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon, 
a  little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a  little  onion,  .^ 

crums  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all.     The  ears 
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must  be  nicely  cleaned  'and  singed^  and  made  crisp. 
They  are  reckoned  a  dainty. 

For  the  manner  of  trussing  a  hare,  see  plate  IX. 

The  proper  stuffing  is  directed  undu^  the  article 
Forcemeat, 

To  jug  an  old  Hare. 

After  cleaning  and  skinning^  cut  it  up ;  and  season  it 
with  pepper^  salt^  allspiee^  pounded  mace^  and  a  little 
nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a  jar  with  an  onion^  a  clove  or 
two^  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs^  a  piece  of  coarse  beef^  and 
the  carcass-bones  over  all.  Tie  the  jar  down  with  a 
bladder^  and  leather  or  strong  paper ;  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  but  no  higher.  Keep 
the  water  boiling  five  hours.  When  it  is  to  be  served, 
boil  the  gravy  up  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  flour ;  and 
if  the  meat  gets  cold^  wsirm  it  in  this,  but  not  to  boil. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  served^  but  are  not  necessary. 

Broiled  and  hashed  Hare. 

The  flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particularly  fine ;  the 
legs  or  wings  must  be  seasoned  first;  rub  with  cold 
butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 

The  other  parts,  warmed  with  gravy,  and  a  little 
stuffing,  may  be  served  separately. 

To  pot  Hare, 

For  which  an  old  one  does  well^  as  likewise  for  soup 
and  pie. 

After  seasoning  it,  bake  it  with  butter.  When  cold, 
take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a  npt.tfu*- 
If  not  high  enough,  add  salt,  mace,  pepper,  and  ^  piece 
of  the  finest  fresh  butter  melted  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
the  gravy  that  came  from  the  hare.  When  well  mixed^ 
put  it  into  small  pots,  and  cover  with  butter.  The  legs 
and  back  should  be  baked  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to 
keep  them  moist,  and  the  bones  be  put  over  them. 

Rabbits 

May  be  dressed  various  ways,  as  follows : 

Koasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  like  hare,  or  without 
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stuffing;  with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  parsley  chopped 
in  melted  butter^  pepper^  and  salt ;  or  larded.  For  the 
manner  of  trussing  a  rabbit  for  either  roasting  or  boil- 
ings see  plate  IX. 

Boiled  and  smothered  with  onion-sauce :  the  butter 
to  be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints^  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  The 
same  liver-sauce^  this  way  also. 

Fricasseed^  as  before  directed  for  chickens. 

In  a  pie^  as  chicken^  with  forcemeat^  &c.  In  this 
way  they  are  excellent  when  young. 

mted. 

To  make  a  Rabbit  taste  muck  like  Hare. 

Choose  one  that  is  youngs  but  full  grown ;  hang  it  in 
the  skin  three  or  four  days ;  then  skin  it ;  and  lay  it^ 
without  washings  in  a  seasoning  of  black  pepper  and 
allspice  in  a  very  fine  powder,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  vinegar.  Baste  it  occasionally  for 
forty  hours;  then  stuff  it,  and  roast  it  as  a  hare,  and 
with  the  same  sauce.  Do  not  wash  off  the  liquor  that 
it  was  soaked  in. 

To  pot  Rabbits. 

Cut  pp  two  or  three  young  but  full-grown  ones,  and 
take  the  leg-bones  off  at  the  thigh ;  pack  them  as  closely 
as  possible  in  a  small  pan,  after  seasoning  them  witn 
pepper,  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice,  all  in  very 
fine  powder.  Make  the  top  as  smooth  as  you  can. 
Keep  out  the  heads  and  the  carcasses,  but  take  off  the 
meat  about  the  neck.  Put  a  good  deal  of  butter,  and 
bake  the  whole  gently.  Keep  it  two  days  in  the  pan ; 
then  shift  it  into  small  pots,  adding  butter.  The  Hversi 
also  should  be  added,  as  they  eat  well* 
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PART  IV. 

SOUPS  AND  GRAVIES. 

General  Directions  respecting  Soups  and  Gravies, 

When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy  meat  being  spoiled 
before  it  be  wanted,  season  well,  and  fry  it  lightly, 
which  will  preserve  it  two  days  longer ;  but  the  gravy 
is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  soups  or  gravies  are  to  be  put  by,  let  them  be 
<^hanged  every  dav  into  fresh  scalded  pans.  Whatever 
has  vegetables  boiled  in  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour  sooner  than 
the  juices  of  meat.   Never  keep  any  gravy,  &c.  in  metal. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a  tea-cupful  of  flour 
and  water  mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in,  will  take 
it  off. 

If  richness,  or  greater  consistency,  be  wanted,  a  good 
lump  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the  soup, 
will  give  either  of  these  qualities. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour  of 
the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed  for 
soups  and  gravies ;  and  they  are  best  if  made  the  day 
before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat  is 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs, 
roots,  &c.  with  butter,  than  when  water  is  put  to  the 
meat  at  first ;  and  the  grafvy  that  is  drawn  from  the 
meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the  water  is  put 
to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gravies,  &&  that 
have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong,  boil  a 
turnip  with  them,  if  for  sauce;  this  will  make  them 
mild. 

If  soups  or  gravies  are  too  weak,  do  not  cover  them 
in  boiling,  that  the  watery  particles  may  evaporate. 

If  colour  be  wanting,  fry  some  onions,  with  flour,  of 
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a  geod  brown  (but  do  not  bum\  and  add  to  the  soup ; 
or  put  a  piece  of  breads  toasted  as  hard  and  brown  as 
possible^  but  not  blackened.  Or  melt  some  fine  white 
sugar  in  an  iron  ladle  till  it  becomes  brown^  pour  upon 
it  boiling  water,  and  stir  it ;  give  it  a  boil^  and  keep  it 
for  use  in  a  bottle. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  should  be  saved;  and, 
after  soaking  and  brushing,  may  be  added  to  give  rich- 
ness to  gravies  or  soups.  They  are  also  particularly 
nourishing  for  sick  persons. 

A  clear  jelly  of  Cow-heels  is  very  useful  to  keep  in  the 
house,  being  a  great  improvement  to  soups  and  gravies. 

Truffles  and  morels  thicken  soup  and  sauces,  and 
give  them  a  fine  flavour.  Wash  half  an  ounce  of  each 
carefully,  then  simmer  them  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
and  add  them  with  the  liquor,  to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c. 
till  tender. 

Marrow-bones,  after  the  marrow  has  been  taken  out 
for  puddings,  or  roast  beef  bones,  make  fine  peas  soup. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  makes  ex- 
cellent soup  for  the  poor  by  the  addition  of  vegetables. 

SOUPS,  &c. 

Colouring  for  Soups  or  Gravies* 

Put  four  ounces  of  lump-sugar,  a  gill  of  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  finest  butter,  into  a  small  tosser, 
and  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire.  Stir  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  till  of  a  bright  brown.  Then  add  half  a  pint  of 
water;  boil,  skim,  and  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it. 
dose.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much  of  this  as  will 
give  a  proper  colour. 

A  clear  brown  Stock  for  Gravy-Soup  or  Gravy. 

Put  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a 
pound,  of  the  lean  of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  into 
a  stew-pan  with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery  sliced,  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  Stew  the  meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let 
it  brown.    When  thus  prepared,  it  will  serve  either  for 
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80iip>  or  brown  or  white  gravy ;  if  for  brown  gravy,  put 
some  of  the  above  colouriiig,  and  boil  a  few  minutes. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Bespeak  a  calf's  head  with  the  skin  on,  cut  it  in  half, 
and  clean  it  well ;  then  half-boil  it,  take  all  the  meat 
off  in  square  bits,  break  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  boil 
them  in  some  veal  and  beef  broth  to  add  to  the  richness. 
Fry  some  shalot  in  gutter,  and  dredge  in  flour  enough 
to  thicken  the  gravy  ;  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and 
give  it  one  or  two  boils;  skim  it  carefully,  and  then 
put  in  the  head ;  put  in  also  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine, 
and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  About  ten 
minutes  before  you  serve,  put  in  some  basil,  tarragon, 
chives,  parsley,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  to  your  taste; 
also  two  spoonsful  of  mushroom-ketchup,  and  one  of  soy. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  the  tureen,  and  pour 
the  soup  upon  it.     Forcemeat  balls  and  small  eggs. 

A  cheaper  way  to  prepare  Mock  Turtle. 

Prepare  half  a  calf's  head,  without  the  skin  as  above : 
when  the  meat  is  cut  off,  break  the  bones  and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan^  with  some  gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal 
bones,  and  seasoned  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  mace,  and 
pepper.  Have  ready  two  or  three  ox-palates  boiled  so 
tender  as  to  blanch,  and  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  which 
a  cow-heel,  likewise  cut  into  pieces,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. Brown  some  butter,  nour,  and  onion,  and  pour 
the  gravy  to  it ;  then  add  the  meats  as  above,  and  stew. 
Half  a  pint  of  sherry,  an  anchovy,  two  spoonsfid  of 
walnut-ketchup,  the  same  of  mushroom-ketchup,  and 
some  chopped  herbs  as  before.     Balls,  &c. 

Another  way. 

Put  into  a  pan  a  knuckle  of  veal,  two  fine  cow-heels, 
two  onions,  a  few  cloves,  peppers,  berries  of  allspice, 
mace,  and  sweet  herbs :  cover  them  with  water,  then  tie 
a  thick  paper  over  the  pan,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for 
three  hours.  When  cold,  take  off  the  fat  very  nicely; 
cut  the  meat  and  feet  into  bits  an  inch  and  a  half 
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square ;  remove  the  bones  and  coarse  parts ;  and  then 
put  the  rest  on  to  warm^  with  a  large  spoonful  of  walnut 
and  one  of  mushroom  ketdiup^  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or 
Madeira  wine^  a  little  mushroom-powder^  and  the  jelly 
of  the  meat.  When  hot^  if  it  wants  any  more  seasonings 
add  some ;  and  serve  with  hard  eggs^  iorcemeat-balls>  a 
squeeze  of  lemon^  and  a  spoonful  of  soy. 

This  is  a  very  easy  way^  and  the  dish  is  excellent. 

Another  way* 

Stew  a  pound  and  a  half  of  scrag  of  mutton^  with 
from  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart;  then  set  the  broth 
on,  with  a  (»lf 's-foot  and  a  cow-heel,  cover  the  stew-pan 
tight^  and  simmer  till  you  can  get  off  the  meat  &om  the 
bones  in  proper  bits.  Set  it  on  again  with  the  broth, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine  or  sherry,  a  large 
onion,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  two  anchovies,  some  sweet  herbs,  eighteen 
oysters  cut  into  pieces  and  then  chopped  fine,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the  liquor  of  the 
oysters ;  cover  it  tight,  and  simmer  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Serve  with  forcemeat-balls,  and  hard  eggs  in  the 
tureen. 

An  excellent  and  very  cheap  mock  turtle  may  be 
made  of  two  or  three  cow-heels  baked  with  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  gravy-beef,  herbs,  &c.  as  above  with  cow- 
heels  and  veal. 

An  excellent  Soup. 

Take  a  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  slices  of  undressed 
gammon  of  bacon,  onions,  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water;  simmer  till  very  strong;  and  lower  it  with  a 
good  beef-broth  made  the  day  before,  and  stewed  till 
the  meat  is  done  to  rags.  Add  cream,  vermicelli,  and* 
almonds,  as  will  be  directed  in  the  next  receipt,  and  a 
roll. 

An^excellcnt  white  Soup. 

Take  a  scrag  of  mutton,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  after  cut- 
ting off  as  much  meat  as  will  make  collops,  two  or  three 
shank-bones  of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and  a  quarter  of 
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a  pound  of  Yery  fine  undressed  lean  gammon  of  baeon ; 
with  a  bnnch  ox  sweet  herbs^  a  piece  of  fresh  lemon^peel^ 
two  or  three  onions^  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a  dessert- 
'  spoonful  of  white  pepper ;  boil  all  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  till  the  meat  &tlls  quite  to  pieces.  Next  day 
take  off  the  fat,  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  ana 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  the  nicest  tin.  If  macaroni 
is  used,  it  should  be  added  soon  enough  to  get  perfectly 
tender,  after  soaking  in  cold  water.  Vermicelli  may  be 
added  after  the  thickening,  as  it  requires  less  time  to 
do.  Have  ready  the  thickening,  which  is  to  be  made 
as  follows : 

Blanch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
beat  them  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling ;  mince  a  large  slice 
of  dressed  veal  or  chicken,  and  beat  it  with  a  piece  of 
stale  white  bread ;  add  all  this  to  a  pint  of  thick  cream, 
a  bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  a  blade  of  mace,  in  the 
finest  powder.  Boil  it  a  few  minutes ;  add  to  it  a  pint 
of  soup,  and  strain  and  pulp  it  through  a  coarse  sieve: 
this  tmckening  is  then  fit  for  putting  to  the  rest,  which 
should  boil  for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

A  plainer  white  Soup. 

Two  or  three  pints  of  soup  may  be  made  of  a  small 
knuckle  of  veal,  with  seasoning  as  directed  in  the  last 
article ;  and  both  served  together,  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  milk.  Two  spoonsful  of  cream, 
and  a  little  ground  rice,  will  give  it  a  proper  thickness. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Scald  and  clean  three  or  four  sets  of  goose  or  duck 
giblets :  set  them  to  stew,  with  a  pound  or  two  of  gravy- 
beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
an  ox-tail,  or  some  shanks  of  muttoii,  with  three  onions, 
a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  salt.  Put  i^ve  pints  of 
water,  and  simmer  till  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each 
in  four  pieces)  are  quite  tender :  skim  nicely,  and  add 
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a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream^  two  tea-spoonsful  of  mush- 
room powder^  and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed  with  a  des- 
sert-fipoonfiil  of  flour.  Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and 
serve  with  the  giblets.  It  may  be  seasoned,  inst^  of 
cream,  with  two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a  large 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the 
tureen,  add  salt. 

Partridge  Soup. 

Skin  two  old  birds,  and  cut  them  into  pieces,  with 
three  or  four  slices  of  ham,  a  stick  of  celery,  and  three 
large  onions  cut  into  slices.  Fry  them  all  in  butter  till 
brown,  but  take  care  not  to  bum  them.  Then  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  five  pints  of  boiling  water, 
a  few  pepper-corns,  a  shank  or  two  of  mutton,  and  a 
little  salt.  Stew  it  gently  two  hours;  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  again  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
some  stewed  celery  and  fried  bread;  when  it  is  near 
boiling,  skim  it,  pour  it  into  a  tureen^  and  serve  it  up 
hot. 

Grouse  Soup 

Is  made  in  the  same  way,  only  using  one  onion ;  adding 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  half  a  dozen  of  cloves,  but  no 
celery. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Boil  a  pound  of  the  best  macaroni  in  a  quart  of  good 
stock  till  quite  tender ;  then  take  out  half,  and  put  it 
into  another  stew-pot.  To  the  remainder  add  some 
more  stock,  and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all  the  macaroni 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Then  add  together  that,  the  two 
liquors,  a  pint  or  more  of  cream  boiling  hot,  the  maca- 
roni that  was  first  taken  out,  and  half  a  pound  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese ;  make  it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Serve  it  with  the  crust  of  a  French  roll  cut  into  pieces 
the  size  of  a  shilling. 

A  Pepper-pot,  to  be  served  in  a  Tureen, 

To  three  quarts  of  water  put  vegetables  according  to 
the  season ;  in  summer^  peas,  lettuce,  and  spinach ;  in 
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winter^  canots^  turnips  celery;  and  onions  in  both. 
Cut  small^  and  stew  with  two  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton^ 
or  a  fowl^  and  a  pound  of  pickled  pork^  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  till  quite  tender. 

On  first  boiling,  skim.  Half  an  hour  before  serving, 
add  a  lobster  or  crab,  cleared  from  the  bones.  Season 
with  salt  and  Cayenne.  A  small  quantity  of  rice  shoidd 
be  put  in  with  the  meat.  Some  people  choose  very 
small  suet  dumplings  boiled  with  it.  Should  any  fat 
rise,  skim  nicely,  and  put  half  a  cup  of  water  with  a 
little  flour. 

Pepper-pot  may  be  made  of  various  things,  and  is 
understood  to  be  a  due  proportion  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
vegetables,  and  pulse. 

Gravy  Soup. 

.  Wash  and  soak  a  leg  of  beef:  break  the  bone,  and  set 
it  <m  the  fire  with  a  gallon -of  water,  a  large  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced,  and  fried  a^ne 
brown  (but  not  burnt),  two  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves, 
twenty  berries  of  allspice,  and  forty  black  peppers.  Stew 
till  the  soup  is  as  rich  as  you  choose ;  then  take  out  the 
meat,  which,  will  be  fit  for  the  servants'  table,  with  a 
littfe  of  the  gravy.  Next  day  take  off  the  cake  of  fat^ 
which  will  serve  for  basting,  or  for  common  pie-crust. 
Have  ready  such  vegetables  as  you  choose  to  serve. 
»Cut  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery,  small,  and  simmer  till 
tender :  some  people  do  not  like  them  to  be  sent  to  table, 
only  the  flavour  of  them.  Boil  vermicelli  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  add  to  it  a  large  spoonful  of  soy,  and  one 
of  mushroom- ketchup.  A  French  roll  should  be  made 
hot,  put  into  the  soup  till  moist  through,  and  served  in 
the  tureen.  The  soup  must  be  strained  after  the  meat 
is  removed. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers ;  and  add  to  these 
the  inside  of  as  many  cos-lettuces,  a  sprig  or  two  of 
mint,  two  or  three  onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a  pint 
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and  a  half  of  young  peas^  and  a  little  parsley.  Put 
tke8e^  witli  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter^  into  a  sauce- 
pan>  to  stew  in  theu*  own  liquor^  near  a  gentle  fire^  half 
an  hour ;  then  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the 
vegetables^  and  stew  them  two  hours ;  rub  down  a  little 
flour  into  a  tea-cupful  of  water^  boil  it  with  the  resft 
fifteen  or  twenty  nunutes^  and  serve  it. 

Very  small  suet  dumplings^  boiled  in  water^  and 
added  to  this  and  the  f<mowing  soups,  in  the  tureen, 
are  an  improvement. 

Another  way. 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes,  six  ear- 
rots,  and  four  turnips ;  fry  them  in  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, and  pour  on  them  four  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Toast  a  crust  of  bread  as  brown  and  hard  as  possible, 
but  do  not  bum  it ;  put  that,  some  celery,  sweet  herbs, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  to  the  above ;  stew  it  all  gmitly 
four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a  coarse  cloth :  have 
ready  sliced  carrot,  celery,  and  a  little  turnip,  and  add 
to  your  liking ;  and  stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If 
approved,  you  may  add  an  anchovy,  and  a  spocmful  of 
ketchup. 

Herb  Soup. 

Clean  and  cut  small  six  Silesia,  or  cabbage-lettuces,  a 
large  handful  of  spinach,  purslain,  white  beet-leaves,  a 
few  young  onions,  and  a  little  parsley.  Take  the  seeds 
out  of  three  large  cucumbers,  cut  the  cucumbers  ii;  slices, 
^nd,  with  half  a  pint  of  spinach-juice,  add  to  the  above. 
Put  the  vegetables  into  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter ;  stir  round  until  the  latter  melts ;  cover  close, 
and  set  the  pan  over  a  very  gentle  fire  for  two  hours. 
Then  pour  in  boiling  water,  until  of  a  proper  thickness : 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  soup  simmer  an 
hour :  put  in  some  asparagus  tops,  boiled  and  cut  in  bits ; 
and  if  it  be  not  of  a  proper  consistence,  or  there  appear 
any  fat  on  the  top,  mix  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  half 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  add  it  half  an  hour  before  serving. 
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A  French  roll  quartered^  firied  breads  or  buet  dumplings^ 
may  be  put  into  the  soup. 

Turnip  Soup. 

Take  off  a  knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be 
inade  uit0\cutlets>  &c.  and  set  the  remainder  on  to  stew^ 
with  an  onion^  a  bunch  of  herbs^  a  blade  of  mace^  some 
whole  pepper,  and  five  pints  of  water :  cover  it  close ; 
and  let  it  do  on  a  slow  fire,  four  or  five  hours  at  least. 
Strain  it^  and  set  it  by  till  next  day ;  then  take  the  fat 
and  sediment  from  the  jelly,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips 
out  into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Before  serving,  rub  down  half  a  spoonful  of 
fiour  with  half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  size  of  a 
walnut  of  butter,  and  boil  a  few  minutes.  Let  a  small 
roll  simmer  in  the  soup  till  wet  through,  and  serve  this 
with  it.    It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 

Old  Peas  Soup, 

Save  the  water  in  which  beef  or  pork  has  been  boiled ; 
and,  if  too  salt,  put  as  much  firesh  water  to  it ;  or  use 
fresh  water  entirely,  with  roast-beef  bones,  a  ham  or 
gammon  bone,  or  an  anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  these 
with  some  good  whole  or  split  peas ;  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water^  at  first,  the  better.  Simmer  tiU  the 
peas  will  pulp  through  a  colander ;  then  set  the  pQlp> 
and  some  of  the  liquor  that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two 
carrots,  a  turnip,  a  leek,  and  a  stick  of  celery  cut  into 
bits,  tQ  stew  till  all  is  quite  tender. 

When  ready,  put  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried  mint 
rubbed  fine,  pepper,  and  (if  wanted)  salt,  into  the  tu- 
reen ;  and  pour  the  soup  in. 

If  for  maigre  days,  instead  of  bones,  &c.  four  ounces 
of  batter  l^ill  make  it  equally  rich. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

In  shelling  the  peas,  divide  the  old  from  the  young ; 
put  the  old  ones,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a  pint  of. 
water,  the  outside  leaves  of  a  lettuce  or  two,  two  onions, 
pepper  and  salt,  to  stew  till  you  can  pulp  the  peas ;  and 
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when  you  have  done  80^  put  to  the  liquor  that  stewed 
tiiem  some  more  water^  the  hearts  and  tender  stalks  of 
the  lettuces^  the  young  peas^  a  handful  of  spinach  cut 
small^  and  salt  and  pepper  to  relish  properly^  and  stew 
till  quite  soft.  If  the  soup  is  too  thin^  or  not  rich  enough, 
either  of  these  faults  may  be  removed  by  adding  an  ounce 
or  two  of  butter,  mixed  with  a  spoonful  of  rice  or  wheat 
flour,  and  boiled  with  it  half  an  hour.  Before  servii^, 
boil  some  sreen  mint,  shred  fine,  in  the  soup. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  v^tables,  no  meat  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  meat  be  preferrec^  a  pig's  foot  or  ham-bone, 
&c.  may  be  boiled  with  the  old  peas,  which  is  called  the 
stock.  More  butter  than  is  mentioned  above  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  if  the  soup  is  required  to  be  very 
rich.  When  peas  first  come  in,  or  are  very  young,  the 
stock  may  be  made  of  the  shells,  washed,  and  boiled 
till  they  will  pulp  with  the  above;  more  thickening 
will  then  be  wanted. 

Use  spring  water  for  fresh  peas  soup. 

Another,  as  used  in  Italy. 

Boil  three  pints  of  full-grown  peas  in  fkVQ  pints  of 
water,  until  tender  enough  to  pulp  through  a  coarse 
sieve ;  then  put  the  pulp,  a  cos-lettuce,  two  good-sized 
cucumbers  snced,  and  a  pint  of  young  peas,  into  the  11^ 
quor :  stew  gently,  until  the  vegetables  become  extremely 
tender ;  then  add  pepper  and  i^t  to  your  taste,  chopped 
mint,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  in  a  spoonful  <^ 
flour,  and  boil  ten  minutes. 

Dried  Green  Peas  Soup,  quite  equal  to  thai  made  of 

fresh,  peas. 

Set  on  three  half  pints  of  split  green  peas,  a  quart  of 
soft  water,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter ;  let  them 
gently  simmer  until  they  will  entirely  pass  through  a 
colander.  Have  ready  half  a  pint  of  spmach-juioe  and 
a  lettuce,  and  put  with  the  peas  as  much  water  as  will 
make  the  soup,  when  boileo,  a  proper  thickness.  Let 
it  simmer  till  ready ;  then  remove  the  lettuce,  and  add 
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some  asp&ragus-heads ;  or  if  you  have  iione>  two  leaves 
of  spinach  cut  as  small  as  middling^sized  peas;  and, 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  little  flour,  boil  the 
soup  twenty  minutes.  Young  peas  may  be  substituted 
to  great  advantage  for  the  asparagus,  when  they  come 
into  season ;  and  the  soup  being  made  of  the  dry  split 
peas  will  be  a  great  convenience,  should  the  crop  be  small. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  good-sized  knob  of 
white  sugar. 

Carfvt  Soup, 
Put  some  beef-bones,  with  four  quarts  of  the  liquor 
in  which  a  leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has  been  boiled,  two 
large  onions,  a  turnip,  pepper,  and  salt,  into  a  saucepan, 
and  stew  for  three  hours.  Have  ready  six  large  carrots 
scraped  and  cut  thin ;  strain  the  soup  on  them,  and  stew 
them  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve  or 
coarse  cloth ;  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup,  which 
is  to  be  as  thick  as  peas  soup.  If  too  thick,  add  some 
broth ;  if  the  contrary,  add  a  little  flour  rubbed  down 
with  two  spoonsful  of  the  soup.  Use  two  wooden  spoons 
to  ri^  the  carrots  through.  Make  the  soup  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  Pulp  only  the  red  part  of  the 
carrot,  and  not  the  yellow.  Season  with  salt,  Cayenne, 
and  three  knobs  of  white  sugar. 

Onion  Soup* 
Into  the  water  that  has  boiled'  a  leg  or  neck  of  mut- 
ton, put  carrots,  turnips^  and  (if  you  have  one)  a  shank- 
bone,  and  simmer  two  hours.  Strain  it  on  six  onions, 
first  sliced  and  fried  of  a  light  brown;  simmer  three 
hours,  skim  it  carefully,  and  serve.  Put  into  it  a  little 
roU,  small  dumplings,  or  fried  bread. 

Spinach  Soup. 
Shred  two  handsful  of  spinach,  a  turnip,  two  onions, 
a  head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a  little  thyme  and 
parsley.  Put  all  into  a  stew-pot,  with  a  bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a  pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in 
\vhich  meat  has  been  boiled ;  stew  till  the  vegetables  are 
quite  tender ;  work  them  through  a  coarse  cloth  or  sieve 
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with  a  spoon ;  then  to  the  pulp  of  the  vegetables,  and 
liquor^  put  a  quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
boil  all  together  about  an  hour.  Have  ready  some  suet 
dumplings,  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  before  you  put  the 
soup  into  the  tureen,  nut  them  into  it.  The  suet  must 
not  be  shred  too  fine ;  and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

Beef  and  Cabbage  Soup,  as  in  Scotland. 

Put  a  rump,  or  brisket  of  beef,  often  or  twelve  pounds, 
ten  quarts  of  water,  some  carrots/ turnips,  whole  onions, 
and  black  pepper,  tied  in  a  bit  of  muslin,  and  six  good- 
sized  cabbages  in  quarters.  Stew  slowly  six  hours,  or 
until  the  meat  be  quite  tender.  Serve  the  beef  in  a 
8oup>dish,  with  the  soup  and  vegetables.  All  the  ve- 
getables are  sometimes  omitted  except;  the  cabbage. 

Scotch  Leek  Soup. 

Put  the  water  that  hsis  boiled  a  leg  of  mutton  into  a 
stew-pot,  with  a  quantity  of  chopped  leeks,  and  pepper 
and  salt ;  simmer  them  an  hour ;  then  mix  some  oatmeaf 
with  a  little  cold  water  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into  the 
soup,  set  it  on  a  slow  part  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently;  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  bum. 

Scotch  Cockie  Leekie. 

Stew  a  large  fowl,  a  marrow-bone,  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  beef,  with  two  or  three  Scotch  pints  of  water, 
and  the  white  ends  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  leeks,  cut  in 

gieces,  until  well  flavoured.  Just  Ibefore  serving,  add 
alf  a  pound  of  prunes,  which,  and  the  fowl,  dish  with 
the  soup ;  but  not  the  meat  or  marrow-bone.  The  latter^ 
when  put  to  ^oil,  must  be  divided,  and  the  marrow  left 
uncovered. 

Afuother. 

Put  seven  pounds  of  the  upper  end  of  a  1^  of  beet 
and  an  old  fowl,  in  a  pot,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
the  white  parts  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  leeks  half  boiled 
and  sliced,  and  a  pound  of  prunes.  Stew  till  the  meat 
be  tender,  skimming  it  well. 
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Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

Set  on  tHe  fire  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley^  with  three 
Scotch  pints  of  soft  water ;  when  it  boils^  skim  it^  and 
add  what  quantity  of  salt  beef,  or  fresh  brisket,  you 
choose,  and  a  marrow-bone,  with  a  good  quantity  of 
leeks,  cabbages,  or  savoys,  and  let  it  simmer  four  or  ^v^ 
hours.  Or  you  may  use  turnips,  onions,  and  grated 
carrots. 

Scotch  Mutton  Broth. 

Soak  a  neck  of  mutton  in  water  for  an  hour ;  cat  off 
the  scrag,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  two  quarts  of 
water.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  then  sim* 
mer  it  an  hour  and  a  half;  then  take  the  best  end  of  the 
mutton,  cut  it  into  pieces  (two  bones  in  each),  take 
9ame  of  the  fat  off,  and  put  a^  many  as  you  think  proper: 
skim  the  moment  the  fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every 
quarter, of  an  hour  afterwards.  Have  ready  four  of 
five  carrots,  the  same  number  of  turnips,  and  three 
onioas,  all  cut,  but  not  small ;  and  put  them  in  sooi^ 
enough  to  get  quite  tender :  add  four  large  spoonsful  of 
Scotch  barley,  first  ^retted  with  cold  water.  The  meat 
should  stew  three  hours.  Salt  to  taste,  and  serve  all 
together.  Twenty  minutes  before  serving,  put  in  som« 
chopped  parsley  and  some  salt.  It  is  an  excellent  win^ 
ter-dish« 

Hare  Soup. 

Take  an  old  hare  that  is  good  for  nothing  else,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  soup-pot,  with 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  lean  beef,  two  or  three  shank-bones 
of  mutton  well  cleaned,  a  slice  of  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an 
onion,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  pour  on  it  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water ;  cover  the  pot  into  which  you  put  these 
with  bladder  and  paper,  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  water. 
Simmer  till  the  hare  is  stewed  to  pieces ;  strain  off  th^ 
liquor,  and  give  it  one  boil,  with  an  anchovy  cut  into 
pieces;  and  add  a  spoonful  of  soy,  a  little  Cayenne, 
and  salt.    A  few  fine  forcemeat-balls,  fried  of  a  good 
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brown,  or  small  8uet  dumplings^  should  be  served  in  the 
tureen. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. 

Two  or  three  ox-tails  will  make  it  stronger  than  a 
large  quantity  of  meat  without  these,  and  form  a  very 
nourishing  soup. 

Make  it  like  gravy  soup,  and  give  it  what  flavour  or 
thickening  you  Kke. 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout 

Clean  the  root  of  a  neat's  tongue  very  nicely,  and  half 
tm  ox's  head,  with  salt  and  water,  and  soak  them  after- 
Wards  in  water  only.  Then  stew  them  in  ^ve  or  six 
quarts  of  water,  till  tolerably  tender.  Let  the  soup 
titand  to  be  cold ;  take  off  the  fat,  which  will  make  good 
paste  for  hot  meat-pies,  or  will  do  to  baste.  Put  to  the 
soup  a  pint  of  split  peas,  or  a  quart  of  whole  ones,  twelve 
carrots,  six  turnips,  six  potatoes,  six  large  onions,  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  heads  of  celery.  Simmer  them 
without  the  meat,  till  the  vegetables  are  done  enough  to 
pulp  with  the  peas  through  a  siev^ ;  and  the  soup  will 
then  be  about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a  little 
Cayenne,  all  in  fine  powder.  If  the  peas  are  bad,  the 
aoup  may  not  be  thicK  enough ;  then  boil  in  it  a  slice  of 
roll,  and  pulp  it  through  a  colander ;  or  add  a  little  rice- 
flour,  mixing  it  by  degrees. 

.  F(Mr  the  Ragout,  cut  the  nicest  part  of  the  head,  the 
kernels,  and  part  of  the  fat  of  the  root  of  the  tongue> 
into  small  thick  pieces.  Rub  these  with  some  of  the 
above  seasoning,  and  put  them  into  a  quart  of  the  liquor^ 
kept  out  for  that  purpose  before  the  vegetables  were 
added ;  flour  well,  and  simmer  them  till  nicely  tender. 
Then  put  a  little  mushroom  and  walnut-ketchup,  a  little 
■  soy,  a  class  of  port  wine,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  made 
mustard ;  and  boil  all  up  together  before  served.  If  for 
company,  serve  with  snmll  e^s  and  forcemeat-balls. 

Tiiis  way  furnishes  an  ex^lent  soup  and  a  ragout  at 
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a  small  expense^  and  they  are  not  common.     The  other 
]pax^  will  warm, for  the  family. 

Soup  h'da-sap. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  grated  raw  potatoes^  a  pound  of 
beef  sliced  thin^  a  pint  of  gray  peas^  an  onion^  and  three 
ounces  of  rice,  in  six  pints  of  water,  to  five ;  strain  it 
through  a  colander :  then  pulp  the  peas  to  it,  and  turn 
it  into  a  saucepan  again  with  two  heads  of  celery  sliced. 
Stew  it  tender,  and  add  pepper  and  salt ;  and  wnen  you 
Serve,  add  also  fried  bread. 

Portable  Soup, 

Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal,  one  or  two  shins  of 
beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef,  in  as  much  water  only 
as  will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow  out  of  the  bones : 
put  any  sort  of  spice  you  like,  and  three  large  onions.. 
When  the  meat  is  done  to  rags,  strain  it  off,  and  piit  it 
ijQto  a  vertf  cold  place.  When  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of 
fat  (which  will  make  crusts  for  servants'  pies),  put  the 
soup  into  a  double-bottomed  tin  saucepan,  and  set  it  on 
a  pretty  quick  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  bum.  It  must  boil 
fiast  and  uncovered,  and  be  stirred  constantly,  for  eight 
hours.  Put  it  into  a  pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cold 
place  a  day;  then  pour  it  into  a  round  soup  china-dish, 
and  set  tne  dish  into  a  stew-pan  of  boilii^  water  on  a 
stove,  and  let  it  boil,  and  be  now  and  then  stirred,  till 
the  soup  is  thick  and  ropy;  then  it  is  done  enough. 
Pour  it  into  the  little  round  part  at  the  bottom  of  cups 
or  basins  turned  upside  down,  to  form  cakes ;  and  when 
bold,  turn  them  out  on  flannel  to  dry.  Keep  them  in 
tin  ^canisters.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  melt  them 
in  boiling  water ;  and  if  you  wish  the  flavour  of  herbs,  or 
any  thing  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the  water,  and  melt 
the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country,  or  at  sea^ 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand ;  as  by  this 
means  a  basin  of  soup  may  be  made  in  five  minutes. 
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Soup  maigre. 

Melt  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan^  shake  it 
rounds  and  throw  in  six  middling  onions  sliced.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  minutes;  then  put  to  it 
five  heads  of  celery,  two  handsful  of  spinach,  two  cab- 
bage-lettuces cut  small,  and  some  parsley.  Shake  the 
pan  well  for  ten  minutes ;  then  put  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  eeane  crusts  of  bread,  a  tea-spo(mful  of  beaten 
pepper,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ;  and  if  you  have 
any  white  beet  leaves,  add  a  large  handful  of  them  cut 
small. 

Boil  gently  an  hour.  Just  before  serving,  beat  in  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Another, 

Flour  and  fiy  a  quart  of  green  peas,  four  onions  sliced, 
the  coarse  stalks  of  celery,  a  carroty  a  turnip,  and  a  pars- 
n^ ;  then  pour  on  them  three  quarts  of  water.  Let  it 
simmer  till  the  whole  will  pulp  through  a  sieve.  Then 
boil  in  it  the  best  of  the  celery  cut  thin,  and  a  piece  of 
butter  rubbed  in  flour. 

To  stew  Beefs  Cheek. 

Glean  and  soak  well  half  an  ox-head,  and  a  large  heel ; 
take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  put  it  into  a  coarse 
pan  with  three  onions  sliced,  and  fried  brown,  without 
becoming  burnt,  in  butter  and  flour,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs;  of  allspice,  pepper,  and  salt,  a  large  spoonful  eadv 
Lay  Uie  bones  close  on  the  meat,  and  pour  on  three 
quarts  of  water.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  coarse  brown 
paper,  tied  closely,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  ten  hours; 
or  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  a  covered  pot.  When 
done,  take  off  the  bones,  and  pour  the  soup  and  meat  into 
a  pan :  when  to  be  used,  take  off  the  feit,  and  having 
warmed  the  soup,  cut  little  bits  of  the  meat  to  come  op 
or  not,  as  may  be  chosen.  A  little  celery,  carrot,  ana 
turnip,  may  be  boiled  in  a  basin  of  it  in  a  very  short 
time,  if  minced  small;  and  the  flavour  will  be  improved^ 
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without  endangering  its  turning  sour^  by  being  put  in  at 
firsts  as  meat  does  not  ferment  so  soon  as  v^tables* 

Chicken  Broth. 

Skin  an  old  fbwl^  cut  it  down  the  back^  from  which 
remove  the  rump  and  the  brown  parts  adhering  to  the 
bones.  Wash  the  fowl,  and  put  it  into  three  pints  of 
water,  with  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a  spoonful  of  washed 
rice :  let  it  boil  up,  skim  it  nicely  twice,  then  stop  the 
saucepan  close,  and  simmer  three  hours.  The  flavour  of 
parsley,  &c.  may  be  given. 

Veal  Breth. 

9 

Make  as  above,  of  the  scrag  end  of  neck  of  veal:  a  pound 
to  a  pint  will  make  it  pretty  good. 

Stock  for  brown  or  white  Fish  Soupis. 

Take  a  pound  of  skate,  four  or  five  fioondersy  aoid  two 
poundb  of  eels.  Clean  them  well,  and  cut  them  into 
}»eoe8 :  cover  them  with  water  ;  and  season  them  with 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  Anion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  head  of 
celery,  two  parsky-roots  sliced,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Simmer  an  hour  and  a  half,  dos^  covered,  and 
thai  strain  it  off  ior  use.  If  for  brown  soup,  first  fty 
the  fish  brown  in  butter,  and  then  do  as  above^  It  will 
iidt  keep  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

The  gravy  from  potted  herring^;  or  hunters'  bee^ 
gives  the  most  delicious  flavour  to  soups ;  and,  in  faniK 
.lies  where  fish  soups  are  much  used,  the  former  would 
be  found  a  valuable  preparation,  if  for  that  purpose  only. 

Eel  Soup* 

Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels ;  put  to  them  two 
quarts  of  water,  a  crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of  mace^ 
some  whole  pepper^  an  omon,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; 
cover  them  close,  and  stew  till  the  fish  is  quite  broken ; 
then  strain  it  off.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  dice, 
and  pour  the  soup  on  it  baling.  A  piece  of  carrot 
may  be  put  in  at  first.  This  soup  will  be  as  rich  as  if 
made  of  meat.  .  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rich  cream^  with 
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a  tea-spoonfiil  of  flour  mbbed  smooth  in  it^  is  a  gr^t 
iiii|»oyeme]it. 

Skate  Soup. 

Make  it  of  the  stock  directed  for  fish  soup^  with  an 
ounce  of  vermicelli  boiled  in  it ^  a  little  before  it  is  served. 
Then  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  beaten  with  the  yolks  of 
two  ^;g8.  Stir  it  near,  but  not  on  the  fire.  Serve  it 
with  a  small  French  roll  made  hot  in  a  Dutch  ov^,  and 
then  soaked  in  the  soup  an  hour. 

Excellent  Lobster  Soup. 

Take  the  meat  from  the  claws,  bodies,  and  tails  of  six 
small  lobsters :  take  away  the  brown  fiir,  and  the  bag 
in  the  head ;  beat  the  fins,  chine,  and  small  claws,  in  a 
mortar.  BoU  it  very  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with 
the  crum  of  a  French  roll,  some  ground  white  pepper, 
salt,  two  anchovies,  a  larse  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a  bit 
of  lemon-peel,  till  you  have  extracted  the  goodness  of 
them  all.  Strain  it  off.  Beat  the  spawn  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  nutm^  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour :  mix  it  with  a  quart  of  cream.  Cut 
the  tails  into  pieces,  and  give  them  a  boil  up  with  the 
cream  and  soup.  Serve  with  forcemeat-balls  made  of 
the  remainder  of  .the  lobster,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  a  hw 
crums,  and  an  e^  or  two.  Let  the  balls  be  made  up 
with  a  bit  of  flour,'^d  heated  in  the  soup. 

Crayfah  or  Prawn  Soup, 

Boil  six  whitings,  and  a  large  eel  (or  the  eel  and  half 
a  thomback,  well  cleaned),  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them :  skim  them  clean ;  and  put  in  whole  pepper, 
mace,  ginger,  parsley,  an  onion,  a  little  thyme,  and  three 
cloves.  Boil  to  a  mash.  Pick  a  suflicient  number  of 
crayfish,  or  prawns ;  pound  the  shells  and  a  little  roll ; 
but  first  boil  them  with  a  little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
hetbs :  put  this  liquor  over  the  shells  in  a  sieve ;  then 
pour  the  other  soup  clear  from  the  sediment.  Chop  a 
lobster,  and  add  this  to  it,  with  a  quart  of  good  beef- 
gravy  ;  andalso  the  tails  of  the  crayfish,  or  the  prawns. 
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knA  some  flour  and  butter;  and  season  as  may  be  liked^ 
if  QOt  high  enough. 

Ouster  Soup, 

Take  two  quarts  of  fish  stocky  as  directed  in  page  1 41 ; 
beat  the  yoUu  of  ten  hard  eggs^  and  the  hard  part  of  tW9 
quarts  of  oysters^  in  a  mortar^  and  add  this  to  the  stock. 
Simmer  it  all  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  strain  it  off,  and 
put  it  and  the  oysters  (cleared  of  the  beards^  and  nicely 
washed)  into  the  soup.  Simmer  five  minutes:  have 
ready  the  yolks  of  six  raw  ^ggs  well  beaten^  and  add 
thiem  to  the  soup.  Stir  it  all  well  one  way>  on  the  side 
of  the  fire,  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth^  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.    Serve  with  a  roll  moistened  in  the  soup. 

Anotit^  Oyster  Soup,  as  made  at  Oystemumth,  in  South 

Wales. 

,  Make  a  rich  mutton  broth,  with  two  large  onions, 
three  blades  of  mace^  and  black  pepper.  When  strained, 
pour  it  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  oysters^  without  the  beards, 
and  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  gently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  with  a  roll: 

OBAt'IES. 

Observations  on  Gravies,  in  addition  to  those  given  in 

common  with  Soups. 

As  gravy  meat  is  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in 
many  fiunilies  where  a  large  table  is  not  kept,  every  hint 
which  may  tend  to  diminish  superfluities,  without  de- 
creasing the  flavour  of  the  dishes,  must  be  acceptable  to 
a  good  economist. 

Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the  skirts  of  beef, 
kidney,  or  milt,  or  of  the  liver  of  a  fat  ox,  as  of  any  other 
kind  of  meat,  if  cut  in  pieces,  fried  with  onions,  and  sea- 
soned with  herbs  and  spices,  as  other  gravies.  Gravy 
may  also  be  made  of  the  knuckle  of  dressed  mutton,  if 
much  be  not  required. 

The  bones  and  pieces  of  meat  cut  off  to  make  joints 
appear  well,  called  trimmings,  as  likewise  those  of  fowls. 
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may  be  made  by  a  skilfiil  cook  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

All  the  shank-bones  of  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton 
should  be  thrown  into  water^  and,  after  good  soaking 
and  brushing,  be  long  boiled :  the  water  in  which  they 
ore  done  will  add  greatly  to  the  richness  of  gravy^  as 
does  the  jelly  of  cow-heels.  The  latter  must  lie  all  night 
in  water,  wnich  causes  the  jelly  to  be  of  a  good  colour. 
When  boiled  three  hours,  and  become  cold,  let  the  fat 
be  carefully  ti^en  off;  and  when  apparently  quite  e^Bur, 
lay  some  white  paper  upon  it,  rubbing  it  close  with  A 
s^n,  which  will  remove  every  particle  of  grease^  and  it 
will  be  as  pure  as  the  jelly  of  a  calf's  foot. 

Tarragon  and  knotted  marj<H'am,  by  some  called  Lon- 
don thyme,  give  the  flavour  of  French  cookery,  and  are 
a  great  improvement  to  gravies;  but  should  be  added 
onl^  a  short  time  before  serving. 

Truffles  and  morels  thicken  and  improve  the  flavour 
of  gravies  and  soups:  half  an  ounce  being  carefully 
WSashed  of  each^  simmer  them  in  a  pint  of  water,  ana 
add  the  whole. 

To  make  Gravy  that  rviU  keep  a  week. 

Cut  lean  beef  thin,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan  without 
any  butter  or  fat,  and  set  it  on  a  fire  covered^  but  take 
care  it  does  not  burn :  let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that 
comes  out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again,  often 
shaking  it ;  put  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat, 
and  let  that  stew  away.  Then  put  to  the  meat  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  spice,  and  a  bit  of  leaii 
ham :  simmer  till  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place- 
Do  not  take  oflf  the  fat  till  going  to  be  used. 

Another  way* 
ItSLj  meat  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  herbs  and  roots  strewed  over 
it :  cover  close,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  part  of  the  stove. 
When  the  gravy  is  drawn  out,  shake  it  into  the  meat, 
and  let  it  remain  till  nearly  dried  up  again  ;  then  add 
as  much  water  as  required. 

■f 
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Clear  Gravy* 

Slice  beef  thin ;  broil  a  part  of  it  over  a  very  dear 
quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but 
not  to  dress  it :  put  that  and  the  raw  into  a  very  nicely 
tinned  stew-pan,  with  two  onions,  a  clove  or  two,  whole 
black  peppers,  berries  of  all^ice,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs ;  cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  and 
skim  it  well  two  or  three  times;  then  cover  it,  and 
simmer  till  quite  strong. 

Cullis,  or  brown  Gravy. 

Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  as  much  lean  veal 
as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick ;  then  cover  the  veal  with 
thin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two  or  three  onions, 
two  or  three  bay-leaves,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  three  cloves.  Cover  the  stew-pan,  and  set 
it  over  a  slow  fire;  but  when  the  juices  come  out,  let 
the  fire  be  a  little  quicker.  When  the  meat  is  of  a  fine 
brown,  fill  the  pan  with  good  beef-broth,  boil  and  skim 
it,  then  simmer  an  hour :  add  a  little  water,  mixed  with 
ds  much  flour  as  will  make  it  properly  thick :  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  it.     This  will  keep  a  week. 

Beckamelj  or  white  Gravy. 

Cut  lean  veal  into  small  slices,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  lean  bacon  or  ham :  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,,  a  few 
mushroom-buttons,  a  bit  of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf ;  fry 
the  whole  over  a  very  slow  fire,  but  not  to  brown  it ; 
thicken  it  with  flour.  Add  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  cream.  Let  it  boil  gently  one 
hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time :  strain  it  through  a  soup* 
strainer. 

A  Gravy  without  Meat. 

Put  a  glass  of  small  beer,  a  glass  of  water,  some  pep- 
per, salt,  lemon-peel  grated,  a  bruised  clove  or  two,  and 
a  spoonRil  of  walnut-pickle,  or  mushroom-ketchup,  into 
a  basin.  Slice  an  onion,  flour  and  fry  it  in  a  piece  of 
butter  till  it  is  brown.     Then  turn  all  the  above  into  a 
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small  tosser  with  the  onion,  and  simmer  it  covered 
twenty  minutes.  Strain  it  off  for  use ;  and  when  cold^ 
take  off  the  fat. 

A  rich  Gravy. 

Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity- 
wanted  ;  slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both ;  fry  them  of 
a  light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on  any  account  suffer 
them  to  get  black  :  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  pour  boil- 
ing water  on  the  browning  in  the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up, 
and  pour  on  the  meat.  Put  to  it  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
thyme,  and  savoury,  a  small  bit  of  knotted  marjoram, 
the  same  of  tarragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  aUspice, 
whole  black  peppers,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a  bit  of  ham, 
or  gammon  of  bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extracted 
all  the  juices  of  the  meat ;  and  be  sure  to  skim  the  mo-, 
ment  it  boils,  and  often  after.  If  for  a  hare,  or  stewed 
fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

Gravy  for  a  Fowl  when  there  is  no  meat  to  make  it  of* 

Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck 
small ;  simmer  them  with  a  little  bread  browned,  a  slic^ 
of  onion,  a  bit  of  parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  the  liver  and  gizzard,  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
till  half- wasted.  Take  out  the^liver,  bruise  it,  and 
strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Then  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  mushroom-ketchup, 
and  it  will  be  very  good. 

Veal  Gravy. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  Cullis  (page  145) ;  but  leave 
out  the  spice,  herbs,  and  flour.  It  should  be  drawn 
very  slowly ;  and  if  for  white  dishes,  do  not  let  the 
meat  brown. 

A  less  expensive  Veal  Gravy. 

When  all  the  meat  has  been  taken  from  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  divide  the  bones,  and  lay  them,  and  a  pound  of  the 
scrag  of  a  neck,  in  a  stew-pot ;  and,  if  you  like  it,  an  ounce 
of  lean  bacon,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  thyme,  a  bit 
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of  lemon-peel,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  pepper :  add  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Boil,  and  skim  it 
nicely ;  stop  the  pot  down  close,  and  let  it  simmer  as 
slowhr  as  possible  three  hours.  Strain  .off,  and  let  it 
standf  till  cold ;  then  skim  it,  and  take  the  jelly  from 
the  sediment.  Pound  some  mace  fine,  and  boil  with 
two  spoonsful  of  water,  and  add  to  the  gravy.  If  cream 
is  to  be  put  to  it,  do  not  add  the  salt  until  the  gravy 
comes  off  the  fire. 

A  cheap  and  good  Gravy. 

Vty  three  onions  in  butter  a  nice  brown ;  toast  a  large 
slice  of  bread  a  considerable  time,  till  quite  hard,  and 
very  brown,  but  not  burnt.  Set  these,  and  any  bit  of 
meat,  or  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  &c.,  and  some  herbs, 
on  the  fire,  with  water  in  proportion,  and  stew  tiU  the 
gravy  is  thick  and  rich ;  add  salt  and  pepper ;  strain  off, 
and  keep  cool. 

Gravy  to  make  Mutton  eat  like  Venison. 

Pick  a  very  stale  woodcock  or  snipe,  cut  it  in  pieces 
(but  first  take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails),  and  sim- 
mer with  as  much  unseasoned  meat-gravy  as  you  will 
want.     Strain  it,  and  serve  in  the  di^. 

Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  some  flounders ;  gut,  and 
wash  them  very  clean ;  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  a  saucepan.  Cover  them  with  water,  and  add 
a  little  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel, 
an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  horseradish. 
Cover  close  and  simmer ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly  to  put  into  cold  Meat  Pies. 

Make  it  of  a  small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of 
veal,  or  a  piece  of  scrag  of  that  or  mutton ;  or  if  the  pie 
be  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcasses,'  necks,  and  heads, 
added  to  any  piece  of  meat,  will  be  sufficient,  observing 
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to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel^  of  shanks  of  mutton. 
Put  the  meat^  a  slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon^  a>  fiagot  of 
different  herbs>  two  blades  of  mace^  an  onion  or  two^  a 
small  bit  of  lemon-peel^  a  tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pep* 
per  bruised^  the  same  of  whole  pepper^  and  three  pints 
of  water^  in  a  stew-pot  that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as 
it  boils^  skim  it  wel,l^  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  till 
quite  strong ;  strain  it,  and  when  cold^  take  off  the  fat 
with  a  spoon  first,  and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of 
grease,  lay  a  clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting  paper  on  it. 
When  cold,  if  not  dear,  boil  it  a  few  minutes  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  (but  do  not  add  the  sediment),  and 
pour  it  through  a  nice  sieve,  with  a  napkin  in  it,  which- 
nas  been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  to  prevent  waste. 

Jelly  to  cover  cold  Fish, 

Clean  a  skate,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  water^ 
with  a  calf's  foot,  or  cow-heel,  a  stick  of  horseradish,  an 
onion,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  a  piece 
of  lemon-peel,  and  a  good  slice  of  lean  gammon.  Stew 
until  it  will  jelly;  strain  it  off:  when  cold,  remove 
everv  bit  of  fat ;  tcdce  it  up  from  the  sediment,  and  boil 
it  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  a  piece  of  lemon.  Boil  without  stirring ;  and  after 
a  few  minutes  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain 
it  through  a  bag  or  sieve,  with  a  cloth  in  it.  Cover  the 
fish  with  it,  when  cold,  lightly  roughed. 


PART  V. 

SAUCES,  FORCEMEATS,  VINEGARS, 
KETCHUPS,  PICKLES,  &c. 

A  very  good  Sauce,  especially  to  hide  the  bad  colour  of 

Fowls* 

Cut  the  livers,  slices  of  lemon  in  dice,  scalded  pars-^ 
ley,  and  hard  eggs :  add  salt,  and  mix  them  with  butter 
boil  them  up,  and  pour  over  the  fowls. 

This  will  do  for  roast  rabbit. 
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White  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Fowls,  Rabbits,  White 
Meat,  Fish,  or  Vegetables. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  favourite 
sauce^  as  the  proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small. 
The  water  that  has  boiled  fowls^  veal,  or  rabbit ;  or  a 
little  broth,  that  may  be  in  the  house ;  or  the  feet  and 
necks  of  chicken,  or  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  suffice. 
Stew  with  a  littlie  water  any  of  these,  with  a  bit  of 
lemaa-peel,  some  sliced  onion,  some  white  peppercorns, 
a  little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  until  the  flavour  be  good ;  then  strain  it,  and  add 
a  little  good  cream,  a  piece  of  butter,  and  a  little  flour: 
salt  to  your  taste. ,  A  squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added 
after  the  sauce  is  taken  off  the  Are,  shaking  it  well. 
Ydlc  of  egg  is  often  used  in  fricassee,  but  if  you  have 
any  cream  it  is  better,  as  the  former  is  apt  to  curdle. 

A  very  good  Sattcejhr  boiled  Chickens. 

Take  the  heads  and  necks,  with  a  small  bit  of  the 
scrag  of  veal  or  mutton ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
two  blades  of  mace,  a  few  white  peppercorns,  an  anchovy, 
a  head  a^  celery  sliced,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
small  bit  of  lemon-ped.  Boil  these  in  a  quart  of  water 
to  half  a  pint.  Strain,  and  thicken  it  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter  and  some  flour ;  boil  it  five  minutes ; 
then  put  in  two  spoonsfid  of  mushrooms ;  and  having 
beaten  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a  tea-cup  of  cream, 
put  it  into  your  sauce,  and  keep  shaking  it  one  way 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  near  boiling ;  then  put  it  into  a 
sauce-tureen. 

Lemon  white  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls, 

Put  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into  a 
pint  of  sweet  rich  cream,  with  a  sprig  of  lemon-thyme, 
and  ten  white  peppercorns.  Simmer  gently  till  it  tastes 
well  of  the  lemon :  then  strain  it ;  and  thicken  it  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up ;  then  pour  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring  it  well.    Dish  the 
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chickens^  and  then  mix  a  little  white  gravy>  quite  hot^ 
with  the  cream^  but  do  not  boil  them  together :  add  salt 
to  your  taste. 

Another  white  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls. 

Boil  a  large  blade  of  mace^  two  cloves^  and  fifteen 
peppercorns^  in  half  a  pint  of  soft  water^  until  the  fla* 
▼our  be  obtained:  strain  it  off;  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  four  anchovies  chopped  fine^  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour^  and  half  a  pint  of  cream.  Boil^ 
and  stir  well^  two  minutes.  Put  some  in  a  tureen^  and 
the  remainder  in  the  dish. 

A  Sauce  for  roast  Fowls, 

Put  into  a  small  stew-pan  two  slices  of  ham^  a  clove 
of  garlic^  a  laurel-leaf^  and  sliced  onions ;  add  a  little 
good  gravy^  a  sprig  of  knotted  marjoram^  and  a  spoon^ 
ful  of  tarragon  vinegar :  simmer  slowly  an  hour ;  strain 
off,  and  put  into  the  dish  or  a  boat. 

Sauce  for  Fowl  of  any  sort. 

Boil  some  veal-gravy^  pepper^  salt>  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange  and  a  lemon^  and  a  quarter  as  much  of 
port  wine  as  of  gravy ;  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  or  a 
boat. 

Sauce  for  cold  Fowl,  or  Partridge. 

Rub  down  in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled 
hard^  an  anchovy,  two  dessert-spoonsful  of  oil,  three  of 
vinegar,  a  shalot,  Cayenne,  if  approved,  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  mustard.  All  should  be  pounded  before  the  oil 
is  added.  Then  strain  it.  Shalot-vinegar,  instead  of 
shalot,  eats  well;  but  then  omit  one  spoonful  of  the 
common  vinegar.     Salt  to  your  taste. 

A  very  fine  Mushroom  Sauce  for  Fowls,  or  Rabbits. 

Wash  and  pick  a  pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub 
them  with  salt,  to  take  off  the  tender  skin.  Put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a  blade 
of  mace^  a  pint  of  cream^  and  a  good  piece  of  butter 
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rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up,  and  stir  them  till  done ; 
then  pour  it  round  the  chickens^  &c.  Garnish  with 
lemon. 

If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones, 
done  white,  with  a  little  mushroom-powder  with  the 
cream,  &c. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl, 

Simmer  a  tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity 
of  good  meat  gravy,  a  little  shalot,  a  little  pepper,  salt, 
ar  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of  mace,  for  ten  minutes : 
put  in  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and 
pour  it  through  the  birds.  In  general  they  are  not 
stuffed,  but  may  be  done  so  if  liked. 

Another  for  the  samcy  or  for  Ducks* 

Serve  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish ;  cut  the  breast  into 
slices,  but  do  not  take  them  off;  cut  a  lemon,  and  put 
pepper  and  salt  on  it ;  then  squeeze  it  on  the  breast,  and 
pour  a  spoonful  of  gravy  over  before  ^ou  help. 

An  excellent  Sauce  for  boiled  Carp,  or  boiled  Turkey. 

Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
flour,  put  to  it  a  little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  near  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  half  an  anchovy 
chopped  fine,  not  washed :  set  it  over  the  fire  ;  and  as 
it  boils  up,  add  a  large  spoonful  of  real  India  soy.  If 
that  does  not  give  it  a  fine  colour,  put  a  little  more. 
Turn  it  into  the  sauce-tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and 
half  a  lemon :  stir  it  well,  to  prevent  its  curdling. 

Green  Sauce,  for  Green  Geese  or  Ducklings. 

Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sorrel-juice^  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  some  scalded  gooseberries,  some  white  sugar, 
and  a  bit  of  butter.     Boil  them  up,  and  serve  in  a  boat. 

Liver  Sjtuce. 

Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowls,  and  do  it  as  di- 
rected for  lemdn-sauce  (page  149),  with  a  very  little 
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pepper  and  salt^  and  some  parsley ;  add  these  to  some 
melted  butter^  using  milk  or  cream  instead  of  water. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard^  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces; 
then  put  them  to  melted  butter 

Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  onions^  and  boil  them  tender :  squeeze  the  water 
from  them ;  then  chop  them^  and  add  to  them  butter 
that  has  been  melted  rich  and  smooth^  as  will  be  here- 
after directed^  but  with  a  little  good  milk  instead  of 
"vyater ;  boil  it  up  once^  and  serve  it  for  boiled  rabbits^ 
partridges^  scrag  or  knuckle  oi  veal^  or  roast  mutton* 
A  turnip  boiled  with  the  onions  makes  them  milder. 

Clear  Shalot  Sauce. 

Put  a  few  chopped  shalots  into  a  little  gravy^  boiled 
dear^  and  near  half  as  much  vinegar :  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt :  boil  half  an  hour. 

To  make  Parsley  Sauce,  when  parsley-leaves  are  noi 

to  be  had. 

Tie  up  a  little  bruised  parsley-seed  in  a  bit  of  dean 
muslin^  and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water.  Use 
this  crater  to  melt  the  butter;  and  throw  into  it  a 
little  boiled  spinach^  minced^  to  look  like  parsley. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Boil  a  large  onion^  cut  into  four^  with  some  black 
peppers  and  milk^  till  the  onion  is  quite  a  pap.  Pour . 
the  milk  strained  on  grated  white  stale  bread,  and  cover 
it.  In  an  hour  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  good 
piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a  little  flour :  boil  the  whole 
up  together,  and  serve. 

Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat,  Fowl,  or  Fish. 

Put  six  spoonsful  of  water,  and  four  of  vinegar,  into 
a  saucepan ;  warm,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.     Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it ;  stir  it,  or 
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shake  the  pan,  all  the  time ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon^  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 

Sauce  Robartyfof  Rumps  or  Steaks, 

Put  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  a  sauce- 
pan, set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  browning,  throw  in  a 
handful  of  sliced  onions  cut  small ;  fry  them  brown,  but 
do  not  let  them  bum ;  add  half  a  spoonful  of  flour,  shake 
the  onions  in  it,  and  give  it  another  fry :  then  put  four 
spoonsful  of  gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
it  gently  ten  minutes :  when  cold,  skim  off  the  fat ; 
add  a  tea>spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a  spoonful  of  vine- 
gar, and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  boil  it  all,  and  pour 
it  round  the  steaks.  They  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

Benton  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  roast  Beef.  ' 

Grate,  or  scrape  very  fine,  some  horseradish,  a  little 
made  mustard,  some  pounded  white  sugar,  and  four  large 
spoonsful  of  vinegar.     Serve  in  a  saucer. 

Sauce  for  Fish  Pies,  where  Cream  is  not  ordered. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  white  wine  (not  sweet), 
vinegar,  oyster-liquor,  and  mushroom-ketchup;  boil 
them  up  with  an  anchovy ;  strain ;  and  pour  it  through 
a  funnel  into  the  pie,  after  it  is  baJced.  ^ 

Another. 

Chop  an  anchovy  small,  and  boil  it  up  with  three 
spoonsful  of  gravy,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  and  flour.    Add  to  the  pie,  when  baked. 

Tomata  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  Meats. 

Put  tomatas,  when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jar; 
and  set  it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  till  they 
are  quite  soft ;  then  separate  the  skins  from  the  pulp  ; 
and  mix  this  with  capsicum-vinegar,  and  a  few  cloves 
of  garlic  pounded,  which  must  both  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  fruit.  Add  powdered  ginger  and  salt 
to  vour  taste.    Some  white-wine  vinegar  and  Cayenne 
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may  be  used  instead  of  capsicum-vinegar.  Keep  the 
mixture  in  small  wide-mouthed  bottles^  well  corked^  and 
in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Apple  Sauce,  for  Goose  and  roast  Pork. 

.  ParCj  core^  and  slice^  some  apples ;  and  put  them  in  a 
stone  jar^  into  a  saucepan  of  water^  or  on  a  hot  hearth. 
If  on  a  hearth,  let  a  spoonful  or  two  of  water  be  put  in, 
to  hinder  them  fr(Hn  burning.  When  they  are  done, 
bruise  them  to  a  mash,  and  put  to  them  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a  little  brown  sugar.  Serve 
it  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

The  old  Currant- Sauce  for  Venison, 

Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currants  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
a  few  minutes ;  then  add  a  small  tea-cupful  of  bread- 
crums,  six  cloves,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  bit  of  but- 
ter.    Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce, 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and  put 
them  into  melted  butter ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it 
over  boiled  fowls. 

Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton, 

Chop  six  shalots  fine ;  and  boil  them  up  with  a  gill 
of  gravy,  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper,  and  salt. 
Serve  in  a  boat. 

Queen  Mary's  Sauce,  for  SJwulder  of  Mutton. 

Let  a  well-fed  shoulder  hang  till  tender.  When 
three  parts  roasted,  put  a  soup-plate  under  it,  with  three 
spoonsful  of  hot  water,  the  same  of  port,  a  shalot,  an 
anchovy  chopped  fine,  and  a  little  pepper ;  baste  the 
meat  with  this,  and  the  gravy  that  drops  from  it.  When 
the  mutton  is  taken  up,  turn  the  inside  upwards,  score 
it  various  ways,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  cover  it  with 
a  good  quantity  of  fried  crums  of  bread. 

.•  Sauce  for  Lamb, 

Mix  two  ounces  of  butter  with  two  spoonsful  of  shred 
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parsley^  a  shalot,  and  two  spoonsful  of  crums  of  bread ; 
put  it  into  a  tosser  with  two  spoonsful  of  good  broth^ 
and  as  much  white  wine :  simmer  ten  minutes :  season 
with  pepper  and  salt^  and^  when  to  be  put  into  the  dish> 
add  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon. 

Sauce  for  Veal,  or  any  Meat. 

Boil  an  unwashed  anchovy  cut  small^  with  a  cup  of 
gravy,  a  glass  of  port,  a  shalot  minced,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  small  lemon ;  strain,  anc^  mix  in  the  dish  with 
the  gravy  of  the  meat. 

Sorrel  Sauce,  for  Fricandeau,  or  roast  VeaL 

.Wash  three  handsful  of  sorrel ;  put  it  into  a  silver 
saucepan,  or  a  very  new  block-tin '  one,  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  a  little  salt.  Let  it  stew,  covered,  till 
the  leaves  have  no  form ;  and  serve. 

Ham  Sauce. 

When  a  ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat 
dean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part,  and  all 
the  fat :  beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a  mash  with  a 
rolling-pin ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  three  spoons- 
ful of  gravy ;  set  it  over  a  dow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been 
on  some  time,  put  to  it  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  beef-gravy ;  cover  it  up, 
and  let  it  stew  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  has  a  good 
flavour  of  the  herbs,  istrain  ofl^  the  gravy.  A  little  of 
this  is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 

Save  the  gravy  that  runs  from  hams  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Cut  them  once,  and  put  them  to  melted  butter,  in 
which  give  them  one  boil  up. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Boil,  slowly,  some  parsley,  that  it  may  become  a  bad 
colour,  cut  it,  but  do  not  chop  fine ;  put  it  to  melted  but- 
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ter^  with 'a  dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar^  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt.     Boil^  and  serve. 

Capers,  when  their  liquor  is  exhausted,  may  be  kept  by 
adding  fresh  vinegar  that  has  been  scalded  and  become 
cold.  Keep  them  always  from  the  air,  which  makes 
them  soft. 

Nasturtiums  for  Capers, 

£[eep  them  a  few  days  after  they  are  gathered ;  then 
pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and,  when  cold,  cover. 

They  will  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  some  months ;  but  are 
then  finely  flavoured,  and  by  many  preferred  to  capers. 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Put  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter,  with  two  shred  onions, 
a  carrot,  a  parsnep,  a  little  thyme,  laurel,  basil,  two  cloves, 
two  shalots,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  some  parsley,  into  a 
stew-pan ;  turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
brown ;  then  shake  in  some  flour,  and  moisten  it  with 
some  broth  and  a  spoonful  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil  over 
a  slow  fire :  skim  and  strain  it ;  then  add  pepper  and 
salt;  and  serve  with  any  dish  you  would  wish  to  be 
heightened. 

Sauce  PiquantCy  to  serve  cold. 

With  salad,  cut  very  fine,  mince  half  a  clove  of  gar- 
lic, and  two  shalots ;  add  mustard,  sweet  oil,  a  little 
vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

A  veryjlne  Fish  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  very  nice  tin  saucepan  a  pint  of  fine  port 
wine,  a  gill  of  mountain,  half  a  pint  of  fine  walnut- 
ketchup,  twelve  anchovies,  and  the  liquor  that  belongs 
to  them,-  a  gill  of  walnut-pickle,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  four  or  five  shalots,  some  Cayenne  to  taste, 
three  ounces  of  scraped  horseradish,  three  blades  of 
mace,  and  two  tea-spoonsful  of  made  mustard :  boil  it  all 
gently,  till  the  rawness  goes  off;  then  put  it  into  small 
bottles  for  use.  Cork  them  very  dose,  and  seal  the 
top. 
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Another. 

Chop  twenty-four  anchovies,  not  washed,  and  ten  sha- 
lots,  and  scrape  three  spoonsful  of  horseradish ;  which, 
with  ten  blades  of  mace,  twelve  doves,  two  sliced  lemons> 
half  a  pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  a  quart  of  hock  or 
Rhenish  wine,  and  a  pint  of  water,  boil  to  a  quart :  theil 
strain  off;  and  when  cold,  add  three  large  spoonsful  of 
walnut-ketchup,  and  put  into  small  bottles  well  corked. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. 

Simmer  very  gently  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar  and 
half  a  pint  of  water  (which  must  not  be  hard),  with  an 
onion,  half  a  handful  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  the 
following  spices  lightly  bruised ;  four  cloves,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper.  When 
the  onion  is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  an- 
chovies, and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  spoonful  of  ketchup.  In  the  mean  time, 
have  ready  and  well  beaten  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs; 
strain  them,  mix  the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and 
when  well  mixed,  set  the  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire, 
keeping  a  basin  in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce 
to  and  fro,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire,  that 
the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  not  boil  them,  only  let 
the  sauce  be  hot  enough  to  give  it  the  thickness  of 
melted  butter. 

Fish  Sauce  orlo'Craster. 

Thicken  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  flour,  and 
brown  it ;  then  put  to  it  a  pound  of  the  best  anchovies, 
cut  small,  six  blades  of  pounded  mace,  ten  cloves,  forty 
berries  of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  a  few  small  onions, 
a  fagot  of  sweet  nerbs  (namely,  savoury,  thyme,  basil, 
and  knotted  marjoram),  and  a  little  parsley  and  sliced 
horseradish ;  on  these  pour  half  a  pint  of  the  best  sherry^ 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  gravy.  Simmer  all  gently 
for  twenty  minutes ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  The  way  of  using  it  is,  to  boil  some  of 
it  in  the  butter  while  melting. 
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Oyster  Sauce. 

Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oysters ;  and  boil  it 
with  the  beards^  a  bit  of  mace,  and  lemon-peel.  In  the 
mean  time  throw  the  oysters  into  cold  water^  and  drain 
it  off.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  them,  and  as  much  butter,  mixed  with  a  little 
milk,  as  will  make  sauce  enough ;  but  first  rub  a  little 
iiour  with  it.  Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  all  the 
time ;  and  when  the  butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take 
them  off,  and  keep  the  saucepan  near  the  fire,  but  not 
on  it ;  for  if  done  too  much,  the  oysters  will  be  hard. 
Squeeze  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  serve. 

If  for  company,  a  little  cream  is  a  great  improvement. 
Observe,  the  oysters  will  thin  the  sauce,  so  put  butter 
accordingly. 

Cockles  make  excellent  sauce  done  as  above,  ob- 
serving to  clear  them  from  any  sand  that  may  be  in  the 
shells. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Pound  the  spawn,  and  two  anchovies ;  pour  on  them 
two  spoonsful  of  gravy ;  strain  all  into  some  butter, 
melted  as  will  be  hereafter  directed ;  then  put  in  the 
meat  of  the  lobster :  give  it  all  one  boil^  and  add  a 
squeeze  of  lemon. 

Another  way. 

Leave  out  the  anchovies  and  gravy;  and  do  it  as 
above,  either  with  or  without  a  little  salt  and  ketchup, 
as  you  like.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  lobster  and 
salt  only. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

If  the  shrimps  are  not  picked  at  home,  pour  a  little 
water  over  them  to  wash  them;  put  them  to  butter 
melted  thick  and  smooth :  give  them  one  |)oil,  and  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  without  washing ;  put 
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them  to  some  flour  and  butter^  and  a  little  drop  of 
water :  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  once  or  twice. 
When  the  anchovies  are  good^  they  will  be  dissolved ; 
and  the  colour  and  flavour  much  better  than  by  the 
usual  way. 

To  melt  Butter;  which  is  rarely  rvell  done,  though  a 

very  essential  article. 

Mix  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour  to 
four  ounces  of  the  best  butter^  on  a  trencher.  Put  it 
into  a  small  saucepan^  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful 
of  hot  water ;  boil  quick  a  minute,  shaking  it  one  way 
all  the  time.  Milk  used  instead  of  water  requires  rather 
less  butter,  and  looks  whiter. 

An  excellent  Currie  Powder* 

Reduce  to  the  finest  powder  six  ounces  and  a  half  of 
coriander  seeds,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  cumin  seeds,  tk 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cardamom  seeds,  three  ounces  of 
turmeric,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  after  being 
cleared  of  the  outsides.  Put  each  sort  before  the  fire  to 
dry ;  then  mix  thoroughly.  When  quite  cold,  put  to- 
gether twenty  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  ten  drops  of  oil 
of  cloves,  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg ;  and,  mixing 
them  well,  rub  by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  powder  in  a 
mortar.  Keep  it  in  a  bottle  closely  stopped ;  and  have 
enough  for  twice  using  in  a  small  one. 

•  To  make  Mustard. 

Mix  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard  by  degrees^ 
with  boiling  water,  to  a  proper  thickness,  rubbing  it 
perfectly  smooth;  add  a  little  salt,  and  keep  it  in  a 
small  jar  close  covered,  and  put  only  as  much  into  the 
glass  as  will  be  used  soon  ;  which  should  be  wiped  daily 
round  the  edges. 

Another  way,  for  immediate  use. 

Mix  the  mustard  with  new  milk  by  degrees,  to  be 
quite  smooth,  and  add  a  little  raw  cream.  It  is  much 
softer  this  way,  is  not  bitter,  and  will  keep  well. 
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The  patent  mustard  is  by  many  prefenred^  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  cheap^  being  always  ready ;  and  if  the  pots, 
are  returned^  three-pence  is  aUowed  ror  each. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  sugar  to  half  %  pint  of  mustard  is 
a  great  improvement^  and  softens  it. 

Kitchen  Pepper. 

Mix  in  the  finest  powder^  one  ounce  of  ginger ;  of 
cinnamon^  black  pepper^  nutmeg,  and  Jamaica  pepper^ 
half  an  oimce  each ;  ten  cloves^  and  six  ounces  oi  salt. 
Keep  it  in  a  bottle.  It  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  any 
brown  sauces  or  soups. 

Spice  in  powder^  Kept  in  small  bottles  dose  stopped, 
goes  muo^  farther  than  when  used  whole.  It  must  be 
dried  bcforer pounded;  and  should  be  done  in  quantities 
that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or  four  months.  Nutmeg 
need  not  be  done,  but  the  others  should  be  kept  in  se« 
parate  bottles,  with  a  little  label  on  each. 

To  dry  Mushrooms. 

Wipe  them  clean;  and  of  the  large  take  out  the 
brown,  and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  paper  to 
dry  in  a  cool  oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags,  in  a 
dry  place.  When  used,  simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and 
they  will  swell  to  near  their  former  size:  to  simmer 
them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it  dry  up  into  them,  shak- 
ing the  pan,  then  drying  on  tin  plates,  is  a  good  way, 
with  spice  or  not,  as  above,  before  made  into  powder. 

Tie  down  with  bladder ;  and  keep  in  a  dry  place,  or 
in  paper. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

Wash  half  a  peck  of  large  mushrooms  while  quite 
fresh,  and  free  them  from  grit  and  dirt  with  flannel ; 
scrape  out  the  black  part  clean,  and  do  not  use  any 
that  are  worm-eaten;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  over 
the  fire  without  water,  with  two  large  onions,  some 
cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  two  spoons- 
ful of  white  pepper^  all  in  powder ;  simmer  and  shake 
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them  till  all  the  liquor  be  dried  up>  but  be  careful  they 
do  not  bum.  Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves,  in  a  slow  oven, 
till  they  are  dry  enough  to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the 
powder  in  small  bottles,  corked,  and  tied  doseiy,  and 
keep  in  a  dry  place. 

A  tea-spoonful  will  give  a  veir  fine  flavour  to  any 
soup  or  gravy,  or  any  sauce ;  and  it  is  to  be  added  just 
before  serving,  and  one  boil  given  to  it  after  it  is  put  in. 

To  pot  Mushrooms,  to  keep  a  quarter  of  a  if  ear. 

Choose  large  buttons,  or  such  whose  inside  is  not  yet 
the  least  brown ;  peel,  and  wipe  out  the  fur  of  the  larg^ 
ones;  and  to  every  two  quarts  put  half  a  drachm  of  pounded 
maee,  two  drachms  of  white  pepper,  and  six  or  eight 
cloves  in  powder :  set  them  over  the  fire ;  shake,  and  let 
the  liquor  dry  up  into  them.  Then  put  to  them  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  stew  them  in  it  until  they  be  fit  for 
eating ;  pour  the  butter  from  thexh,  and  let  them  be« 
come  cold.  Pack  them  dose  into  a  pot,  making  the  sur- 
face  as  even  as  possible ;  add  some  butter  lukewarm,  and 
iken  lay  a  bit  of  white  paper  over  them,  and  pour  cla- 
rified suet  upon  it,  to  exclude  the  air. 

To  choose  Anchovies. 

They  are  preserved  in  barrels,  with  bay-salt ;  no  other 
fish  has  the  fine  flavour  of  the  anchovy.  The  best  look 
red  and  mellow,  and  the  bones  moist  and  oily;  the  flesh 
should  be  high-flavoured,  the  liquor  reddish^  and  have  a 
fine  smelL  When  the  liquor  becomes  dry,  put  in  a 
little  beef  brine. 

To  make  Essence  of  Anchovies, 

Take  two  dozen  of  anchovies,  chop  them,  and  without 
the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liquor  strained, 
add  them  to  sixteen  large  spoonsful  of  water;  boil 
gently  till  dissolved,  whidi  wul  be  in  a  few  minutes; 
when  cold,  strain  and  bottle  it.  The  quicker  the  pro-> 
cess^  the  finer  will  be  the  colour. 

M 
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To  make  Sprats  taste  like  Anchovies. 

Salt  them  well>  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them.  In 
twen^-four  hours  wipe  them  dry,  but  do  not  wadi  them. 
Mix  war  ounces  of  common  saU,  an  oonoe  of  bay-salt, 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel, 
and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  cochineal ;  all  in  the  finest 
powder.  Sprinkle  it  among  three  quarts  of  the  fish,  and 
pack  them  in  two  stone  iars.  Keep  in  a  cold  place, 
rastened  down  with  a  bladder. 

These  are  pleasant  on  bread  and  batter ;  but  use  the 
best  for  sauce. 

Browning  to  colour  andjiavour  Made  Dishes, 

Beat  to  powder  four  ounces  of  double-refined  si^^, 
put  it  into  a  very  nice  iron  firying-pan,  with  one  ounce 
of  fine  fresh  butter,  mix  it  well  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
when  it  b^ins  to  froth*,  hold  it  up  higher ;  when  of  a 
very  fine  dark  brown,  pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  a  pint 
of  port,  and  the  whole  by  very  slow  degrees,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Put  to  the  above  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
and  the  same  of  black  pepper,  six  cloves  of  shalots 
peeled,  three  blades  of  mace  bruised,  three  spoonsful  of 
mushroom  and  the  same  of  walnut  ketchup,  some  salt» 
and  the  finely  pared  rind  of  a  lemon ;  boil  gently  fifteen 
minutes,  pour  it  into  a  basin  till  cold,  take  off  the  scum, 
and  bottle  for  use. 

Casserol,  or  Rice  Edging,  for  a  Currie  or  Fricassee* 

After  soaking  and  picking  fine  Carolina  riee,  boil  it 
in  water,  and  a  little  salt,  until  tender,  but  not  to  a. 
mash ;  £rain,  and  put  it  roimd  the  inner  edge  of  the 
dish,  to  the  height  of  two  inches ;  smooth  it  with  the 
back  of  a  spoon,  and  wash  it  over  with  yolk  of  eigg,  and 
put  it  into  the  oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  serve 
the  meat  in  the  middle. 

FORCEMEATS. 

Forcemeats,  whether  in  the  form  of  stuffing-balls,  or 
for  patties,  msJce  a  considerable  part  of  good  cooking,  by* 
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the  flavour  they  impart  to  whatsoever  dish  they  arc 
added,  if  properly  made.  . 

Exact  rules  for  the  quantities  camiot  easily  be  gj^wi; 
but  the  following  observations  may  be  useful,  and  h^bit 
will   soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing  them  to  the 

tas^ 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  else  is  well  done> 

it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

According  to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the 
selection  from  the  following  list,  observing  that  of  the 
most  pungent  articles  least  must  be  used.  No  one  fla- 
vour shoiUd  predominate  greatly;  yet,  if  several  dishes 
be  sored  the  same  day,  there  should  be  a  marked  va- 
riety in  the  tastes  of  toe  forcemeats,  as  well  as  of  the 
gravies.  A  general  fault  is,  that  the  tastes  of  lemon- 
peel  and  thyme  overcome  all  others,  therefore  they  should 
only  be  used  in  small  quantities.  .  v    i    -^ 

They  should  be  consistent  enough  to  cut  with  a  knite, 
but  not  dry  and  heavy.  ,     , 

Herbs  are  a  very  essential  ingredient ;  and  it  is  the 
copious  but  judicious  use  of  them  that  chiefly  gives  the 
cookery  of  the  French  its  superior  flavour. 

Forcemeat  Ingredients. 

Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton.    Cold  sole. 
Scraped  ham,  or  gammon.      Oysters. 

Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of    Anchovy. 

ham.  Lobster- 

Beef-suet.  Tarragon. 

Veal-^uet  Savory. 

Butter.  Pennyroyal. 

Marrow.  Knotted  marioram. 

Crums  of  bread-  Thyme,  and  lemon-thyme* 

Parsley.  Basil. 

White  pepper..  Sage. 

Salt.  Lemon-peel. 

Nutaneg.  Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 
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Yolk  and  white  of  eggs^    Mace  and  dovee. 
well  beaten^  to  bind  uie    Cayenne, 
mixture.  Garlic 

Slialot. 
Onion. 
Chives. 
Chervil. 

Jamaica  pepp^^  in  fine 
powder  J  or  two  or  three 
doves. 

The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of  which  the 
forcemeat  may  be  made,  withoat  any  striking  flan^onr; 
and  to  those  may  be  added  some  of  the  different  ingre« 
dients  of  the  second  coimmn,  to  vary  the  taste. 

Forcemeat,  to  force  Fowls  or  Meat. 

Shred  a  little  ham,  or  gammon,  some  cold  v&X^  or 
fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some 
parsley,  very  little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutm^  or  pounded 
mape,  and  eith^  white  pepper,  or  Cayenne,  and  bread-i 
crums. 

Pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  to  two 
eggs  beaten  and  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties,  the 
mixture  as  above. 

Forcemeat  for  Hare,  or  any  thing  in  imUatum  of  it. 

The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a  little 
suet,  some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  a  little 
«halot,  and  either  onion  or  diives,  all  chopped  fine,  crums 
of  bread,  pepper,,  and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a  mortar  with  an 

Forcemeats  for  mackerel,  pike,  haddock,  and  soles, 
will  be  found  by  reference  to  those  artides. 

For  cold  gavoury  Pies. 

Substitute  the  fat  of  bacon  for  suet,  and  make  as  for 
fowls,  adding  the  livers  if  the  pie  be  of  chicken  or  rab- 
bit. Or  mix  the  livers  with  the  fat  and  lean  of  fresh 
pork,  and  add  to  it  a  few  crums,  mace,  pepper,  salt^ 
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Cayenne^  a  leaf  of  dried  sage  pounded^  and  incorparated 
with  the  other  ingredients^  and  egg. 

Very  Jlne  Forcemeat-halls,  for  Fish  Soups,  or  Fish 

stewed,  on  maigre  days. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a  middling  lobster^ 
half  an  anchovy^  a  large  piece  of  boiled  celery^  the  yolk 
of  a  h^rd  egg^  a  little  Cayenne^  mace,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  with  two  table-spoonsM  of  bread-crums,  one 
ditto  of  oyster-liquor,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and 
two  e^s  long  beaten :  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a  fine 
brown  in  butter. 

Forcemeat  for  Turtle,  as  at  the  Bush,  BristoL 

A  pound  of  fine  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  ready-dressed, 
veal  or  chicken,  chopped  fine,  crums  of  bread,  a  little 
sbalot  or  onion,  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  peu/- 
ny-royal,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely  shred :  beat 
as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  as  will 
make  the  above  ingredients  into  a  moist  paste ;  roll  into 
small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  fresh  lard,  putting  them  in. 
just  as  it  boils  up.  When  of  a  light  brown,  take  them 
out,  and  drain  them  before  the  fire.  If  the  suet  be 
moist  or  stale,  a  great  many  more  eggs  will  be  necessary. 

Balls  made  this  way  are  remarkably  light ;  but  being 
greasy,  some  people  prefer  them  with  less  suet  and  egga* 

Little  Eggs  for  Turtle. 

Beat  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a  mortar,  and  make 
into  a  paste  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw  one,  roll  it  into  small 
balls,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes 
to  harden. 

VINEGARS. 

As  this  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  a  family,  and  one 
on  which  such  great  profit  is  made,  it  is  economical  to 
have  a  barrel  or  two  always  preparing,  from  such  mate- 
rials as  may  occur. 

If  the  raisins  of  which  wine  has  been  made  are  ready^ 
that  kind  might  be  made :  if  great  plenty  of  goosi^b^n 
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lies  makes  them  cheap^  that  sort:  or  if'neitherj  then 
sugar- vinegar ;  so  that  the  cask  may  not  remain  empty 
to  grow  musty,  but  as  one  quantity  is  bottled  off  anodier 
might  be  set  to  do. 

Wine  Vinegar. 

The  raisins  must  not  be  pressed,  but  drained  £rom  the 
liquor :  lay  them  in  a  tub,  in  a  heap,  to  heat.  In  three 
or  four  days  add  fifteen  gallons  of  water  to  every  hundred 
weight.  Let  the  mash  be  well  beaten,  and  stirred  often, 
for  forty-eight  hours;  then  strain,  and  press  them  in  a 
hair  bs^.  Put  the  liquor  into  a  barrel,  with  a  toast 
covered  with  yeast.  Mind  that  the  cask  be  full,  and 
set  over  a  tub  to  work.  When  it  ceases  to  ferment, 
cover  the  bunghole  with  a  piece  of  slate.  Keep  it  in  a 
warm  place. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Boil  spring  water ;  and  when  cold,  put  to  every  three 
quarts  a  quart  of  bruised  gooseberries  in  a  large  tub. 
liet  them  remain  sixty^  hours,  stirring  often ;  then  strain 
through  a  hair  bag,  and  to  each  gaJIon  of  liquor  add  a 
pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Put  it  into  a  barrel,  and 
a  toast  and  yeast;  cover  the  bunghole  with  a  bit  of 
date,  &C.  as  above.  Set  the  barrel  in  the  sun,  observing 
that  the  cask  be  well  painted,  and  the  iron  hoops  aU 
firm.  The  greater  quantity  of  sugar  and  fruit,  the 
stronger  the  vin^ar ;  and  as  this  is  particularly  useful 
for  pickles,  it  might  be  well  to  make  it  of  double  the 
strength  for  that  purpose. 

Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  every  gallon  of  spring  water  put  two  pounds  of 
the  very  coarsest  sugar;  boil  and  skim  thoroughly;  then 
put  one  quart  of  cold  water  to  every  gallon  of  hot. 
When  cool,  put  into  it  a  toast  spread  with  yeast.  Stir 
it  nine  days ;  then  barrel,  and  set  it  in  a  place  where 
the  sun  will  lie  on  it,  with  a  bit  of  slate  on  the  bung« 
hole.  Observe  the  caution  about  the  barrel,  as  above« 
Make  in  March ;  it  will  be  ready  in  six  months. 
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When  sufficiently  sour  it  may  be  bottled,  or  may  be 
used  from  the  cask  with  a  wooden  spigot  and  faucet ; 
but  the  former  will  be  most  advantageous. 

Vinegar  made  of  Malt, 

Pour  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  a  bushel  of  malt ; 
stir  it  well ;  let  it  infuse  the  usual  time,  and  draw  the 
wort  off  as  in  brewing ;  but  neither  boil  nor  put  hops. 
Work  it  with  yeast ;  and  in  two  days  tun  it,  and  put 
the  barrel  in  the  sun,  with  a  bit  of  glass  over  the  bung- 
hole.  Observe,  that  as  there  mtist  be  enough  to  fill  the 
cask,  some  little  quantity  of  water  ];nust  be  allowed  for 
waste.  It  must  be  brewed  in  February,  and  will  be 
excellent  in  July ;  and  fit  for  pickles. 

Camp  Vinegar, 

Slice  a  large  head  of  garlic ;  and  put  it  kito  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Cayfeane,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  real  soy,  two  of  walnut-ketchup,  four  an- 
dlovi^s  chopped,  a  pint  of  vinesar,  and  enough  cochineal 
to  give  it  the  colour  of  lavender-drops.  Let  it  stand 
six  weeks ;  then  strain  off  quite  clear,  and  keep  in  small 
bottles  sealed  up. 

Another  Camp  Vinegar.  » 

Infuse  in  a  quart  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  walnut-ketchup,  the  same  quantity 
of  mushroom-ketchup,  and  also  the  same  quantity  of  soy, 
half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne,  four  heads  of  garlic,  ten  shalots, 
two  ounces  of  black  and  two  ounces  of  white  piepper, 
the  same  quantity  of  pimento  and  ginger,  one  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  and  three  blades  of  mace,  with  ten  cloves,  in  a 
wide-mouthed  two  quart  bottle ;  and  cover  very  clbsely 
with  cork,  leather,  and  bladder.  Let  it  remain  near  the 
fire  a  month,  shaking  it  frequently.  When  any  is  taken 
out,  put  in  as  much  fresh  vinegar.  This  is  not  only  a 
very  nne  sauce,  but  a  great  preservative  against  infectious 
diseases,  if  eaten  freely. 
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Cucumber  Vinegar. 

Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large  cucumbers^  and  put  them 
in  a  stone  jar^  with  three  pints  of  vinegar^  four  large 
onions  slicea^  two  or  three  shalots^  a  litue  garlic^  two 
large  spoonsful  of  salt^  three  tea-spoonsful  of  pepper^  and 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne.  After  standing  four 
days,  give  the  whole  a  boil ;  when  cold^  strain^  and  filtre 
the  liquor  through  paper.  Keep  in  small  bottles,  to 
add  to  salad^  or  eat  with  meat. 

Skcdot  Vinegar. 

Split  six  or  eight  shalots;  put  them  into  a  quart 
bottle^  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar;  shake  often;  stop  it» 
and  in  a  month  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Vinaigrette  Jbr  cold  Fowl,  or  Meat. 

Chop  mint^  parsley^  and  shalot ;  mix  with  salt,  oil, 
and  vinegar.    Serve  in  a  boat. 

KETCHUPS. 

Pontac  Ketchup,  Jbr  Fish. 

Put  ripe  elderberries^  picked  from  the  stalk,  into  a 
stone  jar,  with  as  much  strong  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them.  Bake  with  the  bread ;  and,  while  hot,  strain. 
Boil  the  liquor  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cloves,  mace, 
peppercorns,  and  shalots,  to  give  it  a  fine  flavour.  When 
that  is  obtained,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  the  finest  an- 
chovies to  every  quart  of  liquor:  stir,  and  boil  only 
until  dissolved.  When  cold,  put  it  into  pint  bottles, 
and  tie  double  bladders  over  each  cork.  The  same  me* 
thod  should  be  observed  for  preserving  all  ketchups. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. 

Take  the  largest  broad  mushrooms,  break  them  into 
an  earthen  pan,  strew  salt  over,  and  stir  them  now  and 
then  for  three  days.  Then  let  them  stand  for  twelve, 
till  there  is  a  thick  scum  over :  strain,  and  boil  the  li- 
quor with  Jamaica  and  black  peppers,  mace,  ginger,  a 
clove  or  two^  and  some  mustard-seed.   When  cold,  bottle 
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ft,  and  secure  the  corks  as  above^  leaving  the  spice  in. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  strain  the  liquor^  and  boil 
with  firesh  spice,  which  put  into  the  bottles;  and  in  a 
cool  place  it  will  keep  two  or  three  years. 

Mushroom  Ketchup^  another  way. 

Take  a  stew-pan  full  of  the  large-flap  mushrooms^ 
that  are  not  worm-eaten,  and  the  skins  and  fringe  of 
those  you  have  pickled ;  throw  a  handful  of  salt  among 
them,  and  set  t^em  by  a  alow  fire :  they  will  produce  a 
great  deal  of  liquor,  which  you  must  strain ;  and  put  to 
it  four  ounces  of  shalots,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a  good 
deal  of  pepper,  ginger^  mace,  doves,  and  a  few  bay- 
leaves  ;  boil  slowly,  and  skim  very  well.  When  cold, 
bottle,  and  cork  cloSe.  In  two  months  boil  it  up  £^in 
with  a  little  fresh  spice,  andv  a  stick  of  horseradish,  and 
it  will  then  keep  a  year;  which  nushroam  ketchup 
rarely  does,  if  not  boiled  a  second  time. 

Walnut  Ketchup,  of  the  finest  cfaality. 

Boil  or  simmer  a  gallon  of  the  expressed  juice  of  wal- 
nuts when  they  are  tender,  and  skim  it  well ;  then  put 
in  two  pounds  of  anchovies,  bones  and  liquor^  ditto  of 
shalots,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  of  mace,  ditto  of  pep- 
per, and  one  clove  of  garlic.  Let  all  simmer  till  the 
shalots  sink ;  then  put  the  liquor  into  a  pan  till  cold ; 
bottle,  and  divide  the  spice  to  each.  Cork  closely,  and 
tie  bladder  over. 

It  will  keep  twenty  years,  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
bat  is  not  fit  for  use  the  first  year.  Be  very  careful  to 
express  the  juice  at  home ;  for  it  is  generally  adulterated, 
if  bought. 

Some  people  make  liquor  of  the  outside  shell,  when 
the  nut  IS  ripe ;  but  neither  the  flavour  nor  colour  is 
then  so  fine :  and  the  shells  being  generally  taken  off 
by  dirty  hands,  there  is  much  objection  to  this  mode. 

Cockle  Ketchup. 

Open  the  cockles,  scald  them  in  their  own  liquor; 
add  a  little  water,  wHen  the  liquor  settles,  if  you  have 
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not  enough ;  strain  through  a  doth^  then  season  with 
every  savoury  spice ;  and  if  for  hrown  sauce^  add  port> 
anchovies^  and  garlic — ^if  for  white^  omit  these^  and  put 
a  glass  of  sherry^  lemon-juice  and  peel,  mace,  nutm^ 
and  white  pepper.  If  for  hrown,  bum  a  bit  of  sugar  for 
colouring.  This  is  excellent  in  made  dishes,  or  Sir  fish 
sauce. 

Lenum  Ketchup,  or  Pickle.      ,   » 

Cut  three  large  juicy  lemons  across  the  top,  and  stuff 
salt  into  them ;  set  them  upright  in  a  dish  before  the 
fire,  and  turn  them  every  day.  When  they  become  dry, 
roast  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  until  they  are  brown.  Boil 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ancho- 
vies, without  the  bones  and  scales  (but  do  not  wash 
them),  four  blades  of  mace,  half  a  nutmeg  sliced,  and  a 
spoonful  of  white  pepper ;  boil  gently  ten  minutes ;  then 
pour  it,  boiling  hot,  on  the  lemons,  in  a  stone  jar ;  and 
cover  close.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks,  then  put  it  into 
quarter-pint  flat  bottles.  It  is  excellent  for  made  dishes, 
and  the  lemon  eats  well. 

PICKLES. 

Rides  to  he  observed  tvith  Pickles. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  metal  vessels  in 
preparing  them.  Acids  dissolve  the  lead  that  is  in  the 
tinning  of  saucepans,  ahd  corrode  copper  and  brass; 
consequently,  if  kept  in  such,  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  become  highly  poisonous.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  boil  vinegar,  do  it  in  a  stone  jar  on  a  stove.  Glazed 
jars  should  never  be  used  for  pickles,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
dissolve  the  lead  which  is  in  the  glaze. 

Pickles  should  be  kept  from  the  air ;  exposure  to  it 
makes  them  soft.  A  wooden  spoon,  with  holes  in  it, 
should  be  tied  to  each  jar.  Small  jars  should  be  occa- 
sionally replenished  from  the  large  ones,  to  prevent  the 
frequent  opening  of  the  latter. 

For  greening  Pickles,  see  Ywng  Cucumbers. 
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India  Pickle. 

Lay  a  pound  of  white  ginger  in  water  one  night; 
then  scrape^  slice^  and  lay  it  in  salt  in  a  pan  till  the 
other  ingredients  shall  be  ready. 

Peel^  slice^  and  salt  a  pound  of  garlic  three  days ; 
then  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Salt 'and  dry  long  pep- 
per in  the  same  way. 

Prepare  various  vegetables  thus : 
.  Quarter  small  white  cabbages,  salt  three  days,  squeeze, 
and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dbry. 

Cauliflowers  cut  in  their  branches ;  take  off  the  green 
from  radishes ;  cut  celery  in  three-inch  lengths ;  ditto 
young  French  beans  whole,  after  being  stringed;  likewise 
shoots  of  elder,  which  will  look  like  bamboo.  Apples 
and  cucumbers,  choose  of  the  least  seedy  sort ;  cut  tnem 
in  slices,  or  quarters,  if  not  too  large.  All  must  be 
salted,  drained,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  except  the  latter; 
over  which  you  must  pour  boiling  vinegar,  and  in  twelve 
hours  drain  them,  but  no  salt  must  be  used. 

Put  the  spice,  garlic,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mus- 
tard-seed, and  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  enough  for 
the  quantity  you  are  to  pickle,  into  a  large  stone  jar, 
and  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  to  be  ready  against  the  vege- 
tables shall  be  dried.  When  they  are  ready,  observe  the 
following  directions  :  Put  some  of  them  into  a  two- 
quart  stone  jar,  and  pour  over  them  one  quart  of  boiling 
vinegar.     Next  day  take  out  those  vegetables ;  and  when 
drained,  put  them  into  a  large  stock  jar,  and  boiling  the 
vin^^ar,  pour  it  over  some  more  of  the  vegetables :  let 
them  lie  a  night,  and  do  as  above.     Thus  proceed  till 
you  have  cleansed  each  set  from  the  dust  which  must 
inevitably  fall  on  them  by  being  so  long  in  doing ;  then, 
to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  of  flour  of 
mustard,  mixing,  by  degrees,  with  a  little  of  it  boiling 
hot.     The  whole  of  the  vinegar  should  have  been  pre- 
viously scalded,  but  set  to  be  cool  before  it  was  put  to 
the  spice.     Stop  the  jar  tight. 

This  pickle  will  not  be  ready  for  a  year*;  but  you  may 
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make  a  small  jar  for  eating  in  a  fortnight^  only  by  giving 
the  cauliflower  one  scald  in  water^  after  salting  and  dry- 
ing as  above,  but  without  the  preparative  vinegar ;  then, 
pour  the  viBegar,  that  has  the  spice  and  garlic,  boiling- 
hot  over.    If  at  any  time  it  be  found  that  the  v^etables ' 
have  not  swelled  properly,  boiling  the  pickle^  and  pour-, 
ing  it  over  them  hot,  will  plump  them. 

To  pickle  Cucumbers  and  Onions  sliced. 

To  every  dozen  of  cucombei^  put  three  large  onions ; 
cat  both  in  thick  slices,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them:* 
next  day  drain  them  for  five  or  six  hours ;  then  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and 
keep  them  in' a  warm  place.  Repeat  the  boiling  vine- 
gar, and  stop  them  up  again  instantly ;  and  so  on  till 
green :  the  last  time  put  pepper  and  ginger.  Keep  it 
in  small  stone  jars. 

To  pickle  young  Cucumbers, 

Choose  nice  young  gerkins :  spread  them  on  dishes; 
salt  them,  and  let  them  lie  a  week.  Drain  them ;  and, 
putting  them  in  a  jar,  pour  boiling  vineear  over  thenu' 
Set  them  near  the  fire,  covered  with  {uenty  of  viiifr« 
leaves ;  if  they  do  not  become  a  tolerably  good  green,, 
pour  the  vinegar  into  another  jar,  set  it  over  the  hot 
hearth,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  them  again,  o»^ 
vering  vdth  fresh  leaves ;  and  thus  do  till  they  are  of  as 
good  a  colour  as  you  wish : — but  as  it  is  now  known 
that  the  very  fine  green  pickles  are  made  so  by  using 
brass  or  bell-metal  vessels,  which,  when  vinesar  is  put 
into  them,  become  highly  poisonous,  few  people  like  to 
eat  them. 

To  preserve  theJUtvour  of  Cucumbers  Jbr  Winter  Salad, 
and  as  a  Sauce  Jbr  cold  Meat, 

Pare  and  slice,  as  for  eating,  eight  large  cucumbers ; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  put  them  into  a  stone 
jar  with  two  or  tmree  small  onions,  and  as  many  shalots  ; 
pour  on  a  quart  of  boiling  vinegar.    Cover  dose^  and.  let 
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it  stand  four  days;  then  stram  the  vinegar  tiirongli  a 
sieve.  Put  it  into  foor-onnee  phials,  and  some  wliok 
black  pepper  in  each.    Seal  down  the  corks*. 

The  slices  of  cucumbers  will  keep  in  a  jar  doeely  co- 
vered with  bladders,  without  vinegar,  and  make  very 
agreeable  flavour  to  hashes. 

;  An  excellent,  and  not  common.  Pickle,  caUed  Sakuk. 

Fill  a  pint  stone  jar  with  equal  quantities  ni  onions* 
cucumbers,  and  sour  apples,  all  cut  into  very  thin  slices, 
shaking  in,  as  you  go  on,  a  tea-spoooful  of  salt,  aad 
three-parts  of  a  tea^spoonfiil  of  Cayenne.  Pour  in  a 
-prine-glass  of  soy,  the  same  of  white  wkie,  and  fill  up 
the  jar  with  vinegar.   It  will  be  fit  for  use  t^e  same  day* 

English  Bamboo* 

Cut  the  large  young  shoots  of  elder,  which  put  out 
in  the  middle  of  May  (the  middle  stalks  are  most  ten* 
der)  ;  peel  off  the  outward  peel,  or  skin,  and  lay  them 
m  sidt  and  water,  very  strong,  one  night.  Dry  them, 
piece  by  piece,  in  a  cloth.  Have  in  readiness  a  pickle 
thus  made  and  boiled:  to  a  quart  of  vinegar  put  an 
bonce  of  white  pepper,  an  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  a 
little  mace  and  pimento,  and  pour  boiling  on  the  el- 
der-shoots, in  a  stone  jar:  stop  close,  and  set  by  the 
fire  two  hours,  turning  the  jar  often,  to  keep  it  scaldii^ 
hot.  If  not  green  when  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor,  ana 
pour  boiling  hot  again ;  keep  it  hot  as  before.  Or,  if 
yon  intend  to  make  India  pickle,  the  above  shoots  bi»  a 
great  improvement  to  it ;  in  which  case  you  need  only 
poor  boiling  vinegar  and  mustard-seed  on  them ;  and 
Keep  them  till  your  jar  of  pickles  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  cluster  of  elder-flowers,  before  it,  opens, 
makes  a  delicious  pickle  to  eat  with  boiled  mutton.  It 
is  prepared  by  only  pouring  vinegar  over. 

Melon  Mangoes* 

'  There  is  a  particular  sort  for  this  purpose,  which  the 
gardeners  know.  Cut  a  square  small  piece  out  of  one 
ftide^  and  through  that  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  with 
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thenr  mustard-seeds  and  shred  garlic;  stuff  the  melon 
as  fiill  as  the  space  will  allow^  and  replace  the  square 
piece.  Bind  it  up  with  small  new  packthread.  Boil  a 
good  quantity  of  vinegar^  to  allow  for  wasting,  with 
peppers^  salt,  giuger,  and  pour,  boiling*hot,  ovct  tlie 
mangoes  four  successive  days;  the  last,  put  flour  of 
mustard,  and  scraped  horseradish,  into  the  vin^ar,  just 
as  it  boils  up.  Stop  close.  Obserre  that  there  is  plenty 
of  vinegar.  All  pickles  are  spoiled  if  not  well  oovereo. 
Mangoes  should  be  done  soon  after  they  are  gathered* 
Large  cucumbers,  called  green  turley,  prepared  as  man« 
goes,  are  excellent,  and  come  sooner  into  eating. 

Mark,  the  greater  number  of  times  boiling  vinegar  is 
poured  over  eith^  sort,  the  sooner  it  will  be  ready. 

To  pickle  Walnuts. 

When  they  will  bear  a  pin  to  go  into  them,  put  a 
brine  of  salt  and  water  boiled,  and  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg  on  it^  being  quite  cold  first.  It  must  be 
weU  skimmed  while  boiling.  Let  them  soak  six  days  ; 
then  change  the  brine,  let  them  stand  six  more;  then 
drain  them,  and  pour  over  them  in  a  jar  a  pickle  of  the 
best  white-wine  vinegar,  with  a  good  quantity  of  pep- 
per, pimento,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  mustard-seed>  and 
norseradish;  aU  boiled  together,  but  cold.  To  everv 
hundred  of  walnuts  put  six  spoonsful  of  mustard-see^ 
and  two  or  three  heads  of  garUc  or  shalot^  but  the  latter 
is  least  strong. 

Thus  done,  th^  will  be  good  for  several  years,  if 
dose  covered..  The  air  will  soften  them.  They  will 
not  be  fit.  to  eat  under  six  months. 

When  the  walnuts  are  used,  boil  up  the  pickle  with 
half  a  pound  of  anchovies  to  a  gallon,  and  a  tea^-spoonful 
of  CSayenn^  and  you  will  have  a' very  good  ketchup. 

Am^her  way. 

Put  them  into  a  jar,  cover  them  with  the  best  vine-» 
gar  cold,  let  them  stand  four  months ;  then  pour  off  tho 
pickle^  and  boil  as  muc^  fre^i  vinegar  as  will  i^yer  tha 
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walnuts^  adding  to  efvery  three  quarts  of  vin^ar  one 
quarter-pound  of  best  Durham  mustard^  a  stick  of  horse- 
radidi  sliced^  one  half-ounce  of  black  pepper,  one  half- 
ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  one  half-ounce  of 
allspice,  and  a  good  handful  of  salt :  pour  the  whole, 
boiling  hot,  upon  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them  dose : 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three  or  four  months,  and  will 
keep  three  yesurs.  You  may  add  two  ounces  of  garlic^ 
or  dialot,  but  not  boiled  in  the  vinegar. 

Of  the  pickle  in  which  the  walnuts  stood  for  the  first 
four  months  you  may  make  excellent  ketchup. 

jin  essfceUent  way  to  pickle  Mmhrooms,  to  preserve  the 

Jlavour. 

Buttons  mmst  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  flannel  and 
S£dt ;  and  from  the  larger,  take  out  the  red  inside ;  for 
when  they  are  black  they  will  not  do,  being  too  old- 
Throw  a  Uttle  salt  over,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  some  mace  and  pepper ;  as  the  liquor  comes  out, 
shake  them  well,  and  keep  them  over  a  gentle  fire  till 
all  of  it  be  dried  into  them  again ;  then  put  as  much 
vinc^gar  into  the  pan  as  will  cover  them,  give  it  on& 
warm«  and  turn  all  into  a  glass  or  stone  jar.  They  will 
ke€f>  two  years,  and  are  deBcious. 

To  pickle  French  Beans. 

Gather  them  before  they  become  stringy ;  and,  witl^ 
out  taking  ofif  the  ends,  put  them  into  a  very  strong 
brin^  until  they  become  yellow :  drain  the  liquor  from 
them*  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a  cloth.  Put  them  into 
a  stone  jar  by  the  fire,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  upon 
them  every  twenty-four  hours,  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  steam:  in  four  or  five  days  they  wiU  become  green. 

Do  samphire  the  same  way. 

To  pickle  Nasturtiums. 

Ghrdier  them  young ;  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  one 
n%ht.  Drain :  then  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar,  boiled 
with  a  Httle  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  A  couple  of 
capsicums  put  into  the  jar  will  be  a  great  improvement. 
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Pickled  Onums, 

In  the  montli  of  September,  choose  the  small  white 
round  onions,  take  off  the  brown  skin,  have  ready  a  very 
nice  tin  stew-pan  of  bmling  water,  throw  in  as  many 
onions  as  will  cover  the  top ;  as  soon  as  they  look  clear 
on  the  outside,  take  them  up  as  quick  as  possible  with 
t  slice,  and  lay  them  on  a  dean  cloth ;  cover  them  dose 
with  another,  and  scald  some  more,  and  so  on.  Let 
them  lie  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  a  jar,  or  wide- 
VMmthed  glass  bottles,  and  pour  over  them  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar,  just  hot,  but  not  boiling.  When 
odd,  cover  them.  Should  the  outer  skin  shnvel,  peel 
it  off.     They  must  look  quite  dear. 

To  pickle  red  Cabbage. 
Slice  it  into  a  colander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer  with 
Gftlt ;  let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and 
pour  boiling  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  put  a  £ew 
slices  of  red  beet-root.  Choose  the  purple  red  cabbage. 
Those  who  like  the  flavour  of  spice  will  bdl  it  with  the 
vinegar.  Cauliflower  cut  in  branches,  and  thrown  in 
after  being  salted,  Vill  look  of  a  beautiful  red. 

Pickled  Lemons. 
They  should  be  small,  and  with  thick  rinds :  rub 
them  with  a  piece  of  flannd ;  then  sHt  them  half  down 
in  four  quarters,  but  not  through  to  the  pulp  :  fill  the 
slits  with  salt  hard  pressed  in,  set  them  upright  in  a^ 
pan  for  four  or  five  days,  until  the  salt  mdts ;  turn  them 
thrice  a  day  in  their  own  liquor,  until  tender;  make 
enough  pickle  to  cover  them,  of  rape- vinegar,  the  brine 
of  the  lemons,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger;  boil  and 
skim  it;  when  cold,  put  it  to  the  lemons,  with  two 
ounces  of  mustard-seed,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic  to  six 
lemons.  When  the  lemons  are  used,  the  pickle  will  be 
useful  in  fish  or  other  sauces. 

Olives. 
They  are  of  three  kinds, — ^the  Frendi,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.    They  differ  in  taste  and  appearance ;  and  must 
be  chosen  accordingly  as  each  is  preferred. 
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PART  VI. 

PIES,  PASTRY,  PUDDINGS,  FRITTERS,  &c. 

PIES. 

Observations  on  Pies. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally 
liked  than  relishing-pies,  if  properly  made;  and  they 
may  be  made  so  of  a  great  variety  of  things.  Some  are 
best  eaten  when  cold,  and  in  that  case,  there  should  be 
no  suet  put  into  the  forcemeat  that  is  used  with  them. 
If  the  pie  is  either  made  of  meat  that  will  take  more 
dressing,  to  make  it  extremely  tender,  than  the  baking 
of  the  crust  will  allow;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an 
earthen  pie-form ;  observe  the  following  preparation : 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  (for  in- 
stance) that  has  fat  and  lean ;  wash  it ;  and  season  it 
with  sslt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine  powder, 
rubbing  them  weU  in.  Set  it  by  tne  side  of  a  slow  fire, 
in  a  stew-pot  that  will  just  hold  it ;  put  to  it  a  piece  of 
butter  of  about  the  weight  of  two  ounces,  and  cover  it 
quite  close ;  let  it  just  simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it 
b^ns  to  shrink.  When  it  is  cold,  add  more  seasoning, 
forcemeat,  and  e^s :  and  if  it  is  in  a  dish,  put  some 
gravy  to  it  before  baking ;  but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do 
not  put  the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold  and  in  jelly,  as  has 
been  descril^d  in  pages  147  ^^  148.  Forcemeat  may 
be  put  both  under  and  over  the  meat,  if  prefenred  to 
balls. 

Heating  the  oven  properly  is  very  material  in  baking. 
Light  paste  requires  it  to  be  moderately  hot;  if  too 
quick,  it  will  be  turned,  and  not  rise  well ;  if  too  slow, 
it  will  be  soddened,  not  rise,  and  want  colour. 
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Raised  pies  must  be  put  into  a  quick  oven^  or  the 
crust  will  fall.  The  cook  should  accurately  Imow  the 
proper  heat  for  each  article;  as  opening  the  door,  to 
observe  their  progress,  lets  in  the  air,  and  often  spoils 
them. 

Cakes  or  tarts  which  are  returned  into  the  oven,  after 
icing,  require  heat  enough  to  harden  only. 

Raised  Crust  for  Meat  Pies,  or  Fowls,  ^c 

Boil  water  with  a  little  fine  lard,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fresh  dripping,  or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of 
either.  While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as  you 
will  want,  making  the  paste  as  stiff  as  you  can  to  be 
smooth,  which  you  will  make  it  by  good  kneading  and 
beating  it  with  the  rolling-pin.  When  quite  smooth, 
put  a  lump  into  a  doth,  or  under  a  pan,  to  soak  till 
near  cold. 

Those  who  have  not  a  good  hand  at  raising  crust  may 
do  thus :  Roll  the  paste  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  cut 
out  the  top  and  bottom  g£  the  pie,  then  a  long  piece  fbr 
the  sides.  Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  e^, 
bringing  the  former  rather  farther  out,  and  pinching 
both  together :  put  egg  between  the  edges  of  the  paste, 
to  make  it  adhere  at  the  sides.  Fill  your  pie,  and  put 
on  the  cover,  and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together. 
The  same  mode  of  uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed 
if  the  sides  are  pressed  into  a  tin  form,  in  which  the 
paste  must  be  baked,  after  it  shall  be  filled  and  covered ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  be  buttered,  and 
carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough ;  and  as  the  form 
usually  makes  the  sides  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  pro- 
per, the  paste  should  be  put  into  the  oven  again  for  a 
quarter  of  on  hour.  With  a  feather  put  egg  over  at 
first* 

Perigord  Pie. 

Make  a  forcemeat  chiefly  of  green  truffles,  a  small 
quantity  of  basil,  thyme,  parsley,  knotted  marjoram, 
the  liver  of  any  kind  of  game  (if  of  woodcocks,  that 
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and  tHe  entrails^  except  tlie  little  hag),  a  small  quantity 
of  ht  bacon^  a  few  crums^  the  fle&ua  of  wild  or  tame 
fbwls^  pepper^  and  salt.  Lard  the  breasts  of  pheasants^ 
partridges^  woodcocks^  moor-game^  or  whatever  birds 
you  have^  with  bacon  of  different  sizes:  cut  the  legs 
and  wings  from  the  backs^  and  divide  the  backs.  Season 
them  all  with  white  pepper^  a  little  Jamaica  pepper^ 
mace^  and  salt.  Make  a  thick  raised  crust  to  receive 
the  above  articles ;  it  is  thought  better  than  a  dish :  but 
either  will  do.  Line  it  dosdy  with  slices  of  fine^  freshi 
fat  bacon ;  then  cover  it  with  stuffings  and  put  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  game  lightly  on  it^  with  whole  green 
truffles^  and  pieces  of  stuffing  among  and  over  it,;  ob- 
serving not  to  crowd  the  articles^  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  under-baked.  Over  the  whole  lay  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  and  then  a  cover  of  thick  common  crust.  Bake 
it  slowly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pie,  which  will 
require  a  long  time. 

Some  are  made  with  a  pheasant  in  the  middle,  whole ; 
and  the  other  game  cut  up  and  put  round  it. 

Eel  Pie. 

Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  after 
akinning  them ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place 
in  the  dish,  with  some  bits  of  butter,  and  a  little  water : 
and  cover  it  with  paste.     Middle-sized  eels  do  best. 

Cod  Pie. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  middle  of  a  small  cod,  and  salt  it 
well  one  night :  next  day  wash  it ;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg,  mixed ;  place  in  a  dish, 
and  put  some  butter  on  it,  and  a  little  good  broth  of 
any  Idnd  into  the  dish.  Cover  it  with  a  crust;  and 
when  done,  add  a  sauce  of  a  spoonful  of  broth,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  flour  and  butter,  a  grate  of 
lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one  boil.  Oysters  may 
be  added. 

Mackerel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 

Parsley  picked  and  put  in  may  be  used  instead  of 
oysters. 
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An  incomparable  Ling  Pie. 

Wash  and  soak  the  salt  out  of  a  piece  of  the  thin  part ; 
boil  it  slowly ;  remove  the  skin^  and  put  layers  of  the 
fish  and  hard  egg  sliced ;  add  chopped  parsley^  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  bits  among  it^  till  the  dish  is  nearly  i 
full.  Put  in  a  seasoning  made  of  a  large  tea-cupfiil  of 
gravy,  with  pounded  mace  and  white  pepper.  Lay  over 
it  a  good  pun-paste ;  and  when  that  is  sufficiently  baked, 
put  in  a  cup  of  hot  cream. 

Sole  Pie. 

Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and  cut  the  fins  close ; 
season  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a  little  nutmeg 
and  pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers,  with  oysters. 
They  eat  excellently.  A  pair  of  middling-sized  ones 
will  do,  and  half  a  hundred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish 
the  oyster  liquor,  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  broth,  and 
some  butter.  When  the  pie  comes  home,  pour  in  a 
cupful  of  thick  cream,  boiled  up  with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
flour. 

Shrimp  Pie. 

Pick  a  quart  of  shrimps ;  if  they  are  very  salt,  season 
them  with  only  mace  and  a  dove  or  two.  Mince  two 
or  three  anchovies ;  mix  these  with  the  spice,  and  then 
season  the  shrimps.  Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  * 
the  dish,  and  over  the  i^irimps,  with  a  glass  of  sharp 
white  wine.  The  paste  must  be  Hght  and  thin.  They 
do  not  take  long  bfddng. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobsters,  or  three  small>  take  out  the  tails, 
cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four 
pieces  and  lay  in  a  small  dish,  then  put  in  the  meat  of 
the  claws,  and  that  you  have  picketi  out  of  the  body  ; 
pick  off  the  furry  parts  from  the  latter,  and  take  out 
the  iady ;  the  spawn,  beat  in  a  mortar ;  likewise  all  the 
shells :  set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  some 
pounded  mace';  a  j^arge  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour. 
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must  be  added  when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  ob- 
tained: give  a  boil  or  two^  and  pour  into  the  dish 
strained ;  strew  some  crums^  and  put  a  paste  over  all ; 
bake  slowly^  but  only  till  the  paste  be  done. 

A  remarkably  Jlne  Fish  Pie, 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels ;  having  cut  the  fins 
quite  dose^  pick  the  flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones  into 
the  liquor  with  a  little  mace^  pepper^  salt>  and  a  slice  of 
oiiion ;  boil  till  quite  rich^  and  strain  it.  Make  force- 
meat of  the  fleshy  an  anchovy^  parsley^  lemon-peel>  salt^ 
pemer,  and  crums^  and  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed^ 
and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  the  flesh  of 
sole8>  small  cod^  or  dressed  turbot^  and  lay  them  on  the 
forcemeat^  having  rubbed  it  with  salt  and  pepper :  pour 
the  gravy  over,  and  bake. 

Observe  to  take  off  the  skin  and  flns^  if  cod  or  soles. 

Pilchard  and  Leek  Pie. 

Clean  and  skin  the  white  part  of  some  large  leeks ; 
soald  in  milk  and  water^  and  put  them  in  layers  into  a 
dish,  and  between  the  layers,  two  or  three  salted  pil- 
chards which  have  been  soaked  for  some  hours  the  day 
before.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  good  plain  crust. 
When  the  pie  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  lift  up  the  side 
crust  with  a  knife,  and  empty  out  aU  the  liquor ;  then 
pour  in  half  a  pint  of  scalded  cream. 

Oyster  Pie. 

As  you  open  the  oysters,  separate  them  from  the  liquor, 
which  stram ;  parboil  them  after  taking  off  the  beards. 
Parboil  sweetbreads,  and  cutting  them  in  slices,  lav 
them  and  the  oysters  in  layers,  season  very  lightly  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Then  put  half  a  tea-cup  of 
liquor,  and  the  same  of  gravy.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven ; 
and  before  you  serve,  put  a  tea-cup  of  cream,  a  little 
more  oyster-liquor,  and  a  cup  of  white  gravy,  all  warmed, 
but  not  boiled. 
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Beef-steak  Pie, 

Take  beef-steaks  that  have  been  well  hung ;  beat  them 
gently  with  a  circular  steak-beater :  season  with  pepper, 
salt^  and  a  little  shalot  minced  very  fine.  Roll  each 
slice  with  a  good  piece  of  fat^  and  fill  your  dish.  Put 
some  crust  on  the  edge^  and  only  an  inch  below  it ;  and 
a  cup  of  water  or  broth  in  the  dish.  Cover  with  rather 
a  thick  crusty  and  set  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Beef'Steak  and  Oyster  Pie. 

Prepare  the  steaks  as  above^  without  rolling ;  and 
put  layers  of  them  and  of -oysters.  Stew  the  liquor  and 
beards  of  the  latter^  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel^  mace^  and 
a  sprig  of  parsley.  When  the  pie  is  baked^  boil  with 
the  above  three  spoonsful  of  cream^  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Strdn  it^  and  put  into  the 
dish. 

Veal  Pie. 

Take  some  of  the  middle,  or  scrag  of  a  small  neck ; 
season  it;  and  either  put  to  it^  or  not,  a  few  slices  of 
lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is  wanted  of  a  high  relish,  add 
mace,  Cayenne,  and  nutmeg,  to  the  salt  and  pepper ; 
and  also  forcemeat  and  eggs;  and  if  you  choose,  add 
trufiHes,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweetbread  cut  into  small 
bits,  and  cocks'-combs  blanched,  if  liked.  Have  a  rich 
gravy  ready,  to  pour  in  after  baking. — It  will  be  very 
good  without  any  of  the  latter  additions. 

A  rich  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  stecdcsfrom  a  neck  or  breast  of  veal ;  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  very  little  clove  in 
powder.  Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  the 
same  manner.  .Lay  a  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the 
dish ;  then  put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweet- 
breads, and  some  oysters,  up  to  the  top  of  the  dish.  Lay 
over  the  whole  some  very  min  slices  of  ham,  and  fill  up 
the  dish  with  water ;  cover ;  and  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top,  through  a  funnel,  some 
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veal  gravy  and  rich  cream  wanned  together.     Lay  a 
paper  over  the  crusty  that  it  may  not  be  too  brown. 

Vecd  (or  Chicken)  and  Parsley  Pie. 

Gut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ;  if  the 
leg,  from  about  the  knuckle.  Season  them  with  salt ; 
8c»ld  some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the  sterns^  and 
squeeze  it  dry ;  cut  it  a  little^  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the.^ish;  then  put  the  meat^  and  so  on^  in  layers. 
Fill  the  dish  with  new  milk^  but  not  so  high  as  to  touch 
the  crust.  Cover  it ;  and  when  baked^  pour  out  a  little 
of  the  milk^  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  good  scalded  cream. 
Chicken  maybe  cut  up  skinnea^and  made  inthe  same  way. 

Cold  Veal  or  Chicken  Pie, 

Lay  a  crust  into  a  shallow  tart-dish,  and  fill  it  with 
the  following  mixture : — shred  cold  veal  or  fowl,  and 
half  the  quantity  of  ham,  mostly  lean ;  put  to  it  a  little 
cream ;  season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  a  grate  or  two 
of  nutmeg,  and  a'  bit  of  garlic  or  shalot  minced  as  fine 
as  possible.  Cover  with  crust,  and  turn  it  out  of  the 
dish  when  baked :  or  bake  the  crust  with  a  piece  of  bread 
to  keep  it  hollow,  and  warm  the  mince  with  a  little 
cream^  and  pour  in. 

Veal- Olive  Pie. 

Make  the  olives  as  directed  in  page  65 ;  put  them 
round  and  round  the  dish,  making  the  middle  highest. 
Fill  it  up  almost  with  water,  and  cover  it.  Add  gravy, 
cream^  flour,  and  mushroom  powder,  when  baked. 

Calfs-head  Pie. 

Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  till  fit  for  eating,  with  two 
onions,  a  few  isinglass  shavings,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a  few  peppercorns,  in  three  pints  of 
water.  Keep  the  broth  for  the  pie.  Take  off  a  bit  of 
iJie  meat  for  the  balls,  and  let  the  other  be  eaten,  biit 
simmer  the  bones  in  the  broth  till  it  is  very  good.  Half- 
boil  the  head,  and  cut  it  into  square  bits ;  put  a  layer 
of  ham  at  the  bottom ;  then  some  head,  first  fat,  then 
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lean^  with  balls  and  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till 
the  dish  be  full^  but  be  particularly  careful  not  to  place 
the  pieces  close^  or  the  pie  will  be  too  solidj  and  there 
will  be  no  space  for  the  jelly.  The  meat  must  be  first 
pretty  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt^  and  a  scrape 
or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a  little  water  and  a  little  gravy 
into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a  tolerably  thick  crust ; 
bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  and  when  done,  pour  into  it  as 
much  gravy  as  it  can  possibly  hold,  and  do  not  cut  it 
till  perfectly  cold ;  in  doing  which  observe  to  use  a  very 
sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out  a  large  bit,  going  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  and  when  done  thus,  thinner 
slices  can  be  cut:  the  different  colours  and  the  clear 
jelly  have  a  beautiful  marbled  appearance. 

A  small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which,  with  high 
seasoning,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  &c.  has 
a  very  good  appearance. 

The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Slices  make  a 
pretty  side-dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a  calf's-foot,  or  a  cow-heel,  if  * 
the  jelly  is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  former  calves'-heads  may  be 
cut  in,  to  vary  the  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides,  ham. 

Excellent  Pork  Pies  to  eat  cold, 

'Raise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a  round  or  oval 
form,  as  you  choose;  have  ready  the  trimmings  and 
small  bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a  hog  is  killed;  and  if 
these  are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  off  a  sweet  bone. 
Beat  it  well  with  a  rolling-pin ;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate.  Put  it  in 
layers,  quite  close  up  to  the  top;  lay  on  the  lid;  cut 
the  edge  smooth  round,  and  pinch  it ;  bake  in  a  slow 
soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  Directions  for 
raising  the  crust  vnll  be  given  hereafter.  The  pork  maybe 
put  into  a  common  dish,  with  a  very  plain  crust ;  and 
be  quite  as  good.  Observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water  into 
pork-pie ;  the  outside  of  the  pieces  will  be  hard,  unless 
they  are  cut  sw^  and  pressed  close. 
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Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a  neck  or  loin  of  mutton  that  has 
hung ;  beat  them,  and  remove  some  of  the  fat.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  onion ;  put  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a  little  paste  on  the  edge ; 
then  cover  with  a  moderately  thick  paste.  Or  raise 
small  pies,  and  breaking  each  bone  in  two  to  shorten  it, 
season,  and  cover  it  over,  pinching  the  edge.  When 
they  come  out,  pour  into  each  a  spoonful  of  gravy  made 
of  a  bit  of  mutton. 

Squab  Pie. 

Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows 
with  mutton-chops ;  shred  onion,  and  sprinkle  it  among 
them,  and  abo  some  sugar. 

Lamb  Pie. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast ;  the  breast  of 
house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that  can 
b6  eaten.  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  salt ;  the  bone  taken  out,  but  not  the  gristles ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  jelly-gravy  be  put  in  hot ;  but 
the  pie  should  not  be  cut  till  c6ld.  Put  two  spoonsful 
of  water  before  baking. 

Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  either 
be  boned  or  not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the  best. 
Season  with  only  pepper  and  salt ;  put  two  spoonsful  of 
water  before  baking,  and  as  much  gravy  when  it  comes 
from  the  oven. 

Note. — ^Meat-pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the 
gravy  on  one  side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a  funnel,  ^t 
the  centre,  and  a  Uttle  may  be  added. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls,  season  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  a  little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder ; 
likewise  a  little  Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of 
iiam,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat-balls,  and 
hard  eggs,  by  turns,  in  layers*  If  it  is  to  be  baked  in 
a.  didh   put  a  little  water;  but  none  if  in  a  raised 
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crust.  By  tHe  tiine  it  retoms  from  the  oven^  have  ready 
a  gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal^  or  a  bit  of  the  scrag,  wiui 
some  snank-bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs,  onion, 
mace,  and  white  pepper.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  you 
may  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  &c.  but  not  if  to 
be  eaten  cold.  If  it  is  made  in  a  dish,  put  as  much 
gravy  as  will  fill  it ;  but  in  a  raised  crusty  the  gravy 
must  be  nicely  strained,  and  then  put  in  cold  as  jelly. 
To  make  the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it  a  boil  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  afiter  taking  away  the  meat,  and 
then  run  it  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve. 

Rabbits,  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well :  their  legs 
should  be  cut  short,  and  the  breast-bones  must  not  go 
in^  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy. 

\  Green  Goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green  geese,  of  a  good  size ;  but  first 
take  away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely.  Wash 
them  clean;  and  season  them  nigh  with  salt,  pepper, 
mace,  and  allspice.  Put  one  inside  the  other ;  and  press 
them  as  close  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards.  Put 
a  good  deal  of  butter  over  them,  and  bake  them  either 
with  or  without  crust;  if  the  latter,  a  cover  to  the  dish 
must  fit  close  to  keep  in  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long. 
Gravy-jelly  may  be  added  when  to  be  served. 

Staffordshire  Goose  Pies 

Are  made  with  birds  prepared  and  seasoned  as  above.  A 
goQse  is  to  be  outward,  succeeded  by  a  turkey,  duck,  fowl, 
and  then  lesser  birds,  tongue,  or  forcemeat.  (Forcemeat 
may  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  crust  and  fowls,  and 
be  omitted  within.)  The  crust  should  be  ornamented ; 
and  the  top  have  a  flower  or  knob,  by  which  to  lift  it,  as 
it  must  not  be  cut,  but  be  kept  to  cover  the  pie. 

A  smaller  and  less  expensive  pie  may  be  made  with« 
out  the  goose  and  turkey. 

Duck  Pie. 

Bone  a  full-erown  ytung  duck  and  a  fowl ;  wash  them, 
and  season  wiw  pepper  and  salt^  and  a  small  proportion 
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of  mace  and  allspice  in  the  finest  powder.  Put  the  fowl 
within  the  duck^  and  in  the  former  a  calf's  tongue^ 
pickled  red^  boiled  very  tender  and  peeled.  Press  the 
whole  close ;  the  skins  of  the  1^  should  be  drawn  in- 
wards^ that  the  body  of  the  fowls  may  be  quite  smootlk 
If  approved^  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  crust 
may  be  filled  with  a  fine  forcemeat^  made  according  to 
the  second  receipt  given  for  making  forcemeat  in  page 
164.  Bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  either  in  a  raised  crust, 
or  pie-dish>  with  a  thick  crust  ornamented. 

The  cook  should  begin  to  bone  any  bird  by  first  taking 
out  the  breast-bone ;  when  she  will  hare  sufficient  space 
to  remove  the  back  with  a  sharp  small  knife^  and  then 
the  leg-bones.  The  skin  must  be  preserved  whole ;  and 
the  meat  of  the  leg  be  pushed  inwards. 

Giblet  Pie. 

After  very  nicety  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets^  stew 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  heros,  till  nearly  done.  Let  them 
grow  cold :  and  if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a  beet 
veal,  or  two  or  three  mutton-steaks,  at  bottom.  Put  the 
liquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  vdth  the  above ;  and  when  th« 
pie  is  baked,  pour  into  it  a  large  tea-cupful  of  cream. 

Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it  eat  extremely  well. 

Rabbit  Pie* 

Cut  two  rabbits,  and  a  pound  of  fat  and  lean  pork 
that  has  lain  a  week  or  two  in  pickle,  into  small  bits ; 
lay  them,  when  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  into  a 
dish.  Parboil  the  livers,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar, 
with  their  weight  of  fat  bacon  and  bearded  oysters,  some 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  sweet  herbs,  chopped  fine.  Make 
this  into  small  balls,  and  distribute  in  the  dish  with  some 
artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  dice.  Grate  half  a  small  nut- 
meg over,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  port,  and  the  same  of 
water.  Cover  with  a  tolerably  thick  crust ;  and  bake 
it  an  hour,  in  a  quick,  but  not  violently  heated,  oven. 
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Note. — 'All  pies  made  of  white  meats  or  fowls  are  im- 
proved by  ft  layer,  of  fine  sausage-^meat^  if  that  flavour 
be  approved. 

Pigeon  Pie* 

Rub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt^  inside  and 
oat ;  in  the  latter  put  a  bit  of  butter^  and  if  approved^ 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a  little  of  the 
same  seasoning.  Lay  a  beef-steak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
djjshj  and  the  birds  on  it ;  between  every  two^  a  hard 
egg.  Put  a  cup  of  water  in  the  dish ;  and  if  you  h&ve 
any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a  bit  on  each  pigeon :  it  is  a 
great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

Observe,  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  to  take 
the  under  part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  tne  gizzards,  and  two  joints  of  the  wings^  and 
put  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie ;  and  over  them,  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  crust,  three  feet  nicely  cleaned,  to  show 
what  pie  it  is. 

Partridge  Pie. 

Pick  and  singe  four  partridges ;  cut  oflT  the  legs  at  the 
knee ;  season  ^h  pepper,  salt^  chopped  parsley,  thyme^ 
and  mushrooms.  Lay  a  veal-steak,  and  a  slice  of  ham, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  put  the  partridges  in,  and 
half  a  pint  of  good  broth,  rut  puff  paste  on  the  ledge 
of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same ;  brush  it  over  with 
egg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

Hare  Pie,  to  eat  cold. 

Season  the  hare  after  it  is  cut  up ;  and  bake  it,  with 
eggs  and  forcemeat,  in  a  raised  crust  or  dish.  When  it 
is  to  be  served,  cut  off  the  lid,  and  cover  it  with  jelly- 
gravy,  as  in  page  148. 

A  French  Pie. 

Lay  a  puff  paste  round  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and 
put  in  either  veal  in  slices,  rabbits,  or  chickens  jointed ; 
with  forcemeat-balls,  sweetbreads  cut  in  pieces,  arti- 
choke-bottoms, and  a  few  truffles. 
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Vegetable  Pie* 

Scald  and  blanch  some  broad  beans :  cut  young  carrots, 
turnips^  artichoke-bottoms^  mushrooms^  onions,  lettuces, 
parsley,  celery,  and  add  peas ;  or  use  any  of  them  you 
may  have.  Make  them  mto  a  nice  stew,  with  a  little 
good'  veal  gravy ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  bake  a 
crust  over  a  dish,  with  a  little  lining  round  the  edge^ 
and  a  eup  turned  bottom  upwards,  to  prevent  its  sinking. 
When  baked,  pour  the  stew  into  the  dish,  and  lay  the 
crust^^over  it.  Winter  vegetables  may  be  used,  «t  that 
season,  in  the  same  way.  A  cup  of  cream  is  a  great 
improvement. 

Macaroni  Pie* 

Swell  four  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni  in  milk,  with  a 
large  onion.  Put  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish, 
^th  some  bits  of  butter  and  scraped  Gloucester  cheese 
sprinkled  lightly  over.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  well- 
seasoned  beef-steak,  then  some  more  macaroni,  then  a 
fowl,  cut  in  joints  and  seasoned,  and  then  another  beef- 
steak :  cover  the  whole  with  macaroni,  pieces  of  butter, 
and  grated  cheese,  instead  of  crust.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Parsley  Pie. 

Lay  a  fowl,  or  a  few  bones  of  the  scrag  of  veal,  sea-, 
soned,  into  a  dish ;  scald  a  colander-full  of  picked 
parsley  in  milk;  season  it ;  and  add  it  to  the  fowl  or 
meat,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  any  sort  of  good  broth,  or 
weak  gravy.  When  it  is  baked,  pour  into  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream  scalded,  with  uie  size  of  a  walnu*  of 
butter,  and  a  bit  of  flour.  Shake  it.  round,  to  mix  with 
the  gravy  already  in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or  spinach,  *may  be 
added  to  the  parsley,  and  scalded  before  put  in. 

Turnip  Pie. 

Season  mutton-chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  reserving 
the  ends  of  the  nick-bones  to  lay  over  the  turnips,  which 
must  be  cut  into  small  dice,  and  put  on  the  steaks. 
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Put  two  or  tbree  good  spoonsful  of  milk  in.  You  may- 
add  sliced  onion.     Cover  with  a  crust. 

Potatoe  Pie. 

Skin  some  potatoes^  and  cut  them  into  slices :  season 
them :  and  also  some  mutton^  beef^  pork^  or  veal.  Put 
layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat. 

An  Herb  Pie. 

Pick  two  handsful  of  parsley  from  the  stems^  half  the 
quantity  of  spinach^  two  lettuces^  some  mustard  and 
cresSj  a  few  leaves  of  borage^  and  white-beet  leaves ; 
wash^  and  boil  them  a  little  ;  then  drain^  and  press  out 
the  water :  cut  them  small :  mix^  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ; 
sprinkle  with  some  salt ;  mix  a  batter  of  flour^  two  eggs 
well  beaten^  a  pint  of  cream^  and  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  pour  it  on  the  herbs ;  cover  with  a  good  crust,  and 
bake. 

PASTRY. 

Observations  on  Pastry* 

An  adept  in  pastry  never  leaves  any  part  of  it  ad- 
hering to  the  board  or  dish  used  in  majung.  The  best 
thins  to  make  it  upon  is  a  slab  of  marble  or  slate; 
whidi  substances  cause  less  waste,  being  cold  and 
smooth.  The  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  of  the  day, 
should  be  chosen  for  the  process :  the  hands  should  be 
previously  washed  in  very  hot  water ;  and  the  less  they 
touch  the  paste  the  better  and  lighter  it  will  prove :  nor 
should  it  be  rdled  much. 

In  whatever  way  paste  be  made,  wetting  it  much  will 
render  it  tough. 

Salt  butter  of  the  best  quality  makes  a  fine  flaky  crust : 
if  for  sweet  things,  wash  it. 

Remarks  on  using  preserved  Fruits  in  Pastry. 

Preserved  fruits  are  usually  too  dry  when  put  into 
paste  that  requires  long  baking :  those  that  have  been 
done  with  their  full  proportion  of  sugar  require  no 
baking :  the  crust  for  them  should  be  baked  in  a  tin 
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shape^  and  tlie  fruit  afterwards  added^  and  a  cover  may 
be  baked  ou  croquant  tins. 

For  fresh  fruits  short  crust  is  very  suitable. 

Tarts  may  sometimes  be  iced. 

Rick  Puff  Paste. 

Puffs  may  be  made  of  any  sort  of  fruity  but  it  should 
be  prepared  first  with  sugar. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much  fine 
flour  as  you  judge  necessary :  mix^  with  a  silver  spoon, 
a  little  of  the  former  with  the  latter,  and  wet  it  with  as 
little  water  as  will  make  into  a  stiff  paste.  Roll  it  out, 
and  put  all  the  butter  over  it  in  slices,  turn  in  the  ends, 
and  roll  it  thin ;  do  this  twice,  and  touch  it  no  more 
than  can  be  avoided*  The  butter  may  be  added  at 
twice ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  make 
paste,  it  may  be  better  to  do  so. 

A  quicker  oven  than  for  short  crust.  Lay  a  paper 
over,  to  keep  it  from  scorching. 

A  less  rich  Paste* 

Weigh  a  pound  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  rub  them  together,  and  mix  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  water,  and  an  egg  well  beaten.  Boll,  and  fold  it 
three  or  four  times. 

Another, 

;j  Rub  extremely  fine  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  a  spoonful  of  white  sugar ;  work 
up  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste  with  as  little  hot  water 
as  possible. 

Crust  for  Venison  Pasty. 

To  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fine  flour  use  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  butter,  and  four  eggs :  mix  into  paste  with 
warm  water,  and  work  it  smooth  and  to  a  good  consist- 
ence. Put  a  paste  round  the  inside,  but  not  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish ;  and  let  the  cover  ^  pretty*  thicks  to 
bear  the  long  continuance  in  the  oven. 
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Transparent  Crust  for  Tarts. 

Beat  an  ^g  till  it  be  quite  thin ;  have  ready  twel^« 
ounces  of  the  purest  well- washed  butter,  without  salt, 
melted  without  being  oiled;  and  when  cool  mix  the  egg 
with  it,  and  stir  it  into  a  pound  of  fine  flour  well  dried. 
Make  ^e  paste  very  thin ;  line  the  patt3rpans  as  quickly 
afi  you  can ;  and  when  putting  the  tarts  into  the  oven, 
brush  them  over  with  water,  and  sift  sugar  on  them. 

If  they  are  baked  in  a  lightly  heated  oven,  they  will 
look  beautiful. 

Pa^te  Royal  for  Pattypans. 

Mix  a  pound  of  flour  with  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  sugar  sifted,  and  four  well  beaten  ^gs. 

Flaky  Paste. 

Wet  half  a  pound  of  the  finest  flour,  dried  before  the 
fire,  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  hard  stiff 
paste :  roll  it  one  way.  Divide  six  ounces  of  butter  into 
little  bits,  and  put  it  on  the  paste,  with  a  knife,  at  three 
different  times;  and  be  careful  always  to  roll  it  the 
same  way. 

Croquani  Paste  for  covering  Preserves. 
Dissolve  a  drachm  of  sugar  in  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  make  four  ounces  of  flour  into  a  paste :  knead  and 
beat  it  as  smooth  as  possible.  *  Roll  it  to  the  size  of  the 
croquant  form,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Rub  the  form  with  beef  suet,  and  lay  it  on  the  paste ; 
and  press  it  so  closely  as  to  cut  the  pattern  completely 
through.  Then  lay  it  on  a  tin  to  bake.  With  a  buncn 
of  white  feathers  do  over  the  paste  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  beaten,  and  sift  fine  sugar  on  it.  Bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven ;  and  gently  remove  the  paste  from  the  tin  while 
yejt  warm,  and  lay  it  over  the  fruit  it  is  to  cover.  The 
sarnie  cover  will  serve  many  times,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Rich  Paste  for  Sweets. 
'Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  rice  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water:   strain  from  it  all  tiie 
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moisture  as  well  as  you  can ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter^  and  one  egg  well  beaten^  and  it 
will  make  an  excellent  paste  for  tarts^  &c. 

Rice  Paste  for  relishing  things. 

Clean  and  put  some  rice>  with  an  cmiouj  and  a  little 
water  and  miik^  or  milk  only,  into  a  saueepan,  and 
simmer  till  it  swelL  Put  seasoned  chops  into  a  dish> 
and  cover  it  with  the  rice :  by  the  addition  of  an  egg, 
the  rice  will  adhere  better. 

Rabbits y  fricasseed,  and  covered  thus,  are  very  good. 

Potatoe  Paste. 

Pound  boiled  potatoes  very  fine,  and  add,  while  warm, 
a  sufficiency  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold  toeether, 
or  you  may  mix  with  it  an  egg:  then,  before  it  gets 
cold,  flour  the  board  pretty  well,  to  prevent  it  from 
sticking,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  viranted. 

If  it  is  become  quite  cold  before  it  be  put  on  the  dish^ 
it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

Raised  Crust  for  Custards  or  Fruit. 

Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  water, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  into  as  much  flour  as  you 
choose ;  knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth ;  cover  it,  as  at 
page  173.  Raise  it ;  tod  if  for  custard,  put  a  paper 
within  fo  keep  out  the  sides  till  half-done,  then  All  with 
a  cold  mixture  of  milk,  egg,  sugar,  and  a  little  peach* 
water,  lemon-peel,  or  nutmeg.  By  cold  is  meant  that 
the  e^  is  not  to  be  warmed,  but  the  milk  should  be 
warmed  by  itself — ^not  to  spoil  the  crust. 

Tlie  above  butter  will  make  a  great  deal  of  raised 
crust,  which  must  not  be  rich,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevent  the  sides  from  felling. 

Rxcellent  short  Crust. 

Make  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted, 
quite  dry ;  then  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  flour  well  dried, 
rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter,  so  fine  as  not  to  be 
seen — ^into  some  cream  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten, 
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and  mix  the  above  into  a  smooth  paste;  roll  it  thiB^ 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Another, 

Mix  with  a  pound  of  fine  floor  dried^  an  ounce  of 
sugar  pounded  and  sifted;  then  crumble  three  ounces 
of  butter  in  it^  till  it  looks  all  like  flour^  and^  with  a 
gill  of  boiling  cream^  work  it  up  to  a  fine  paste. 

Another y  not  sweet,  hut  rich. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  in  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour ; 
mix  it  into  a  stiflish  paste^  with  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible ;  beat  it  well^  and  roll  it  thin.  This^  as  well  as 
the  former^  is  proper  for  tarts  of  fresh  or  preserved  fru^. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  veryjlne  Crust  for  Orange  Cheesecakes,  or  Sweet'- 
meats,  when  to  he  particularly  nice. 

Dry  a  pound  of  the  finest  flour^  mix  with  it  three 
ounces  of  refined  sugar ;  then  work  half  a  pound  of 
butter  with  your  hand  till  it  come  to  froth ;  put  the 
flour  into  it  by  degrees,  and  work  into  it,  well  beaten 
and  strained,  the  yolks  of  three  and  whites  of  two 
e^s.  If  too  limber,  put  some  flour  and  sugar,  to  make 
it  fit  to  roll.  Line  your  pattypans,  and  fill.  A  little 
above  fifteen  minutes  will  bake  them.  Against  they 
come  out,  have  ready  some  refined  sugar  beat  up  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  as  thick  as  you  can ;  ice  them  all 
over,  set  them  in  the  oven  to  harden,  and  serve  oold^ 
Use  fresh  butter. 

Light  Paste  for  Tarts  and  Cheesecakes. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  ^^  to  a  strong  froth ;  then  mix 
it  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flour  into  a  very  stififpaste ;  roll  it  very  thin^ 
then  lay  the  third  part  of  naif  a  pound  of  butter  upon 
it  in  little  bits ;  dredge  it  with  some  flour  left  out  at 
first,  and  roll  it  up  tight.  Roll  it  out  again,  and  put 
the  same  proportion  of  butter ;  and  so  proceed  till  all  be 
worked  up, 
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Iceing.Jhr  Tarts, 

Beat  tlie  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter  well 
together^  wash  the  tarts  with  a  feather^  and  sift  sugar 
over  as  you  put' them  into  the  oven.  Or  beat  white  of 
egg^  wash  the  paste^  and  sift  white  sugar. 

To  prepare  Venison  for  Pasty. 

Take  the  bones  out^  then  season  and  beat  the  meat, 
lay  it  into  a  stone  jar  in  large  pieces,  pour  upon  it  some 
plain  drawn  beef-gravy,  but  not  a  strong  one,  lay  the 
tbones  on  the  top,  then  set  the  jar  in  a  water-bath,  that 
is,  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  simmer  three  or 
four  hours — ^then  leave  it  in  a  cold  place  till  next  day. 
Remove  the  cake  of  fat,  lay.  the  meat  in  handsome 
pieces  on  the  dish;  if  not  sufficiently  seasoned,  add 
more  pepper >  salt,  or  pimento,  as  necessary.  Put  some 
of  the  gravy,  and  keep  the  remainder  for  the  time  of 
serving.  If  the  venison  be  thus  prepared,  it  will  not 
require  so  much  time  to  bake,  or  such  a  very  thick  crust 
as  is  usual,  and  by  which  the  under  part  is  seldom  done 
through. 

Venison  Pasty. 

A  shoulder  boned  makes  a  good  pasty,  but  it  must 
be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied 
by  that  of  a  fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton,  steeped 
twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of  rape,  vinegar,  and 
port. 

The  shoulder  being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from  it,  and 
the  wine. 

A  mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  could  not  be 
baked  too  much :  but,  as  above  directed,  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  slow  ov^n  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  tender, 
and  the  flavour  wiU  be  preserved.  Either  in  shoulder 
or  side,  thei  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  with 
fat  between,  that  it  may  be  proportioned  to  each  person, 
ivithout  breaking  up  the  pasty  to  nnd  it.    Lay  some 
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pepper  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  some 
butter;  then  the  meat  nicely  packed,  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  done,  but  not  Ue  hollow  to  harden  at  the 

^^e  venison  bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine 
dd  mutton ;  of  this  gravy  put  half  a  pint  cold  into  the 
dish ;  then  lay  butter  on  the  venison,  and  cover  as  well 
as  line  the  sides  with  o,  thick  crust,  but  do  not  put  one 
under  the  meat.  Keep  the  remainder  of  the  gravy  tUl 
the  pasty  comes  frcmi  the  oven ;  put  it  into  the  middle 
by  a  funnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake  the  dish  to  mix  weU. 
It  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
To  make  a  Pasty  of  Beef  or  Mutton  to  eat  as  mU  as 

Venison. 

Bone  a  small  rump  or  a  piece  of  sirloin  of  be^,  or  a 
fat  loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging  several  days.  Beat  it 
very  well  with  a  roUing-pin ;  then  rub  ten  jouncte  itf 
meat  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a  glami 
of  port,  and  the  same  of  vinegar.  Let  it  be  ^ve  days 
and  nights ;  wash  and  wipe  the  meat  very  dry,  and 
season  it  very  high  with  pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  nut- 
meg, and  salt.  Lay  it  in  your  dish,  and  to  ten  pounds 
put  one  pound  or  near  of  butter,  spreading  it  over  the 
moat.  Put  a  crust  round  the  edges  and  cover  watha 
thick  one,  or  it  will  be  over-done  before  the  meat  be 
soaked;  it  must  be  done  in  a  slow  oven. 

Set  the  bones  in  a  pan  in  the  oven,  Twth  no  mOTe 
wftter  than  will  cover  them,  and  one  glass  of  pwrt,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  that  you  may  have  a  little  nch  gcavy 
to  add  to  the  pa^ty  when  drawn. 

iVb^e.— Su^r  gives  a  greater  shortness,  and  better 
flavour  to  meats  thansalt,  too  great  a  quantity  of  which 
hai?den&..-and  it  is  quit^  w  great  a  preservative^  except 

from  the  fly. 

Apple  Pie. 

Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  having  wiped  the^  outeide ; 
which,  with  the  cores,  boil  with  a  bttle  water  tiU  it 
tastes  weU :  strain,  and  put  a  httle  sugar,  and  a  bit  at 
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bruiaed  cinnamony  and  simmer  again.  In  the  mean 
time  place  the  apples  in  a  disfa^  a  paste  being  put  round 
the  edge ;  when  one  layer  is  in^  sprinkle  half  the  sugar^ 
shred  lemon-peel^  and  squeeze  some  juice^  or  a  glass  of 
cider.  If  the  apples  have  lost  their  spirit^  put  in  the 
test  of  the  apples^  sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  you  have 
boiled.  Cover  with  paste.  You  may  add  some  butter 
when  cut,  if  eaten  hot;  or  put  quince-marmalade, 
orange-paste,  or  cloves,  to  flavour. 

Cherry  Pie 
Should  have  a  mhcture  of  currants  or  raspberries,  or  both. 

Currant' Pie 
With  or  without  raspberries. 

Mince  Pies* 

Of  scraped  beef  or  tongue,  free  from  skin  and  strings, 
weigh  21b.,  41b.  of  suet  picked  and  chopped,  then  add 
61b.  of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  perfectly  dry,  jar- 
raisins  stcmed  and  chopped  21b.,  31b.  of  chopped  apples, 
^e  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  pint  of  sweet  wine, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  a  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  mace,  ditto  pimento,  in  finest 
powder;  press  the  whole  into  a  deep  pan  when  well 
mixed,  and  keep  it  covered  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Half  the  quantity  is  enough,  unless  for  a  very  large 
fiunily. 

Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  ready,  and  put 
6ome  of  each  in  the  pies  when  made. 

Mince  Pies  without  Meat. 

Of  the  best  apples  six  pounds,  pared,  cored,  and 
minced:  of  firesh  suet,  ana  raisins  stoned,  each  three 
pounds,  likewise  minced:  to  these  add  of  mace  and  cin- 
namon, a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  eight  cloves, 
in  finest  powder,  three  pounds  of  the  finest  powder 
sugar,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt^  the  rinds  of 
four  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  half  a  pint  of  port,  the 
same  of  brandy.    Mix  well,  and  put  into  a  deep  pan. 
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Have  ready  washed  and  dried  four  pounds  of  currantsj^ 
and  add  as  you  make  the  pies^  with  candied  fruit. 

Lemon  Mince  Pies. 

Squeeze  a  large  lemon^  boil  the  outside  till  tender 
enough  to  beat  to  a  mash,  add  to  it  three  large  apples 
chopped,  and  four  ounces  of  suet',  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants, four  ounces  of  sugar ;  put  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  candied  fruit,  as  for  other  pies.  MaJce  a  short 
crust,  and  fill  the  pattypans  as  usual. 

Egg  Mince  Pies, 

Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them  small ;  shred  double 
the  quantity  of  suet :  then  put  currants  washed  and 
picked,  one  pound,  or  more  if  the  eggs  were  large ;  the 
peel  of  one  lemon  shred  very  fine,  and  the  juice,  six 
spoonsful  of  sweet  wine,  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  a  very 
little  salt :  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  candied.  Make 
a  light  paste  for  them. 

Tarte  de  Mot. 

Put  into  a  dish  a  light  paste,  then  layers  of  all  kinds 
of  sweetmeats,  butter,  biscuits,  and  marrow.  Make  a 
moderately  rich  custard,  not  very  sweet,  and  seasoned 
with  orange-flower- water :  give  it  a  scald,  and  pour  over 
the  whole.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it.  Turn  it  out, 
to  eat  hot  or  cold. 

Pippin  Tarts. 

Pare  thin  two  Seville  or  China  oranges,  boil  the  peel 
tender  and  shred  it  fine ;  pare  and  core  twenty  apples, 
and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  as  little  water  as 
possible ;  when  half-done,  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  orange-peel  and  juice ;  boil  till  pretty  thick.  Wnen 
cold,  put  it  in  a  shallow  dish,  or  pattypans  lined  with 
paste,  to  turn  out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Prune  Tart. 
Give  prunes  a  scald,  take  out  the  stones  and  break 
them ;  put  the  kernels  into  a  little  cranberry-juice,  with. 
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the  prunes  and  sugar ;  simmer ;  and  when  coLd,  make 
a  tart  of  the  sweetmeat. 

To  prepare  Cranberries  for  Tarts, 

Simmer  them  in  moist  sugar^  without  breakings 
twenty  minutes;  and  let  them  become  cold  before 
used.     A  pint  will  require  nearly  three  ounces  of  sugar. 

The  Russian  and  American  sorts  are  larger  and  better 
flavoured  than  those  of  this  country. 

The  juice,  when  expressed  from  the  baked  fruit,  and 
sweetened,  makes  a  fine  drink  in  fevers. 

Stewed  with  sugar,  they  eat  excellently  with  bread. 

Orange  Tart. 

Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two  Seville  oranges  tender, 
weigh  them,  and  double  of  sugar :  beat  both  together 
to  a  paste,  and  then  add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  size  of  a  walnut-Df  fresh  butter,  and  beat  all 
together.  Choose  a  very  shallow  dish,  line  it  with  a 
light  piiff-crust,  and  lay  the  paste  of  orange  in  it.  You 
may  ice  it. 

Orange  Tartlets,  or  Puffs. 

Line  small  pattypans ;  or  roll  paste,  if  for  the  latter. 
When  baked,  put  in  orange-marmdade  made '  with 
apple-jelly. 

Lemon  Tart. 

Pare,  rather  thick,  the  rinds  of  four  lemons,  which 
boil  tender  in  two  waters,  and  beat  fine.  Add  to  it 
four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  cut  thin,  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  a  little  grated 
peel.  Simmer  to  a  syrup:  when  cold,  turn  it  into  a 
shallow  tin  tart-dish,  lined  with  a  rich  thin  pufiT-paste, 
and  lay  bars  of  the  same  over.  As  soon  as  the  paste  is 
baked,  take  it  out. 

Codlin  Tart.  ,i 

Scald  the  fruit  as  will  be  directed  under  that  article ; 
when  ready,  take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  lay  them  whole 
in  a  dish,  put  a  little  of  the  water  that  the  apples  were 
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boiled  in  at  bottom^  stxew  them  over  with  lamp  ingttr 
or  fine  Lisbon ;  when  cold^  put  a  paste  round  the  edges 
and  over.  You  may  wet  it  with  white  of  ^g,  and 
strew  sugar  over^  wnich  looks  well :  or  cut  the  lid  in 

Suarters^  without  touching  the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the 
ish ;  and  either  put  the  bro&!^  end  downwards^  and 
make  the  point  stsuid  up^  or  remove  the  lid  altogether, 
t'our  a  good  custard  over  it  when  cold ;  sift  sugar  over. 
Or  line  the  bottcxn  of  a  shallow  dish  with  paste ;  lay 
the  apples  in  it^  sweeten^  and  lay  little  twistft  of  paste 
over  in  bars. 

Rhubarb  Tart 

Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  four  or  five  inches,  and 
take  off  the  thin  skin.  If  you  have  a  hot  hearth^  lay 
them  in  a  dish^  and  put  over  a  thin  syrup  of  sugar  and 
water,  cover  with  another  dish,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
slowly  an  hour — or  do  them  in  a  block-tin  saucepan. 

When  cold,  make  into  a  tart,  as  codlin.  Wlien  tender^ 
the  baking  the  crust  will  be  sufficient. 

Another  way. 

Take  the  stalks  from  the  leaves,  and  peel  off  the  thin 
skin ;  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  as 
you  do  so,  sprinkle  a  little  fine  sugar  into  the  basin. 
For  a  quart  basin,  heaped,  take  a  pound  of  common 
lump  sugar ;  boil  it  in  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a  thin 
syrup :  when  skimmed,  put  the  rhubarb  into  it,  and  as 
it  simmers,  shake  the  pan  often  over  the  fire.  It  will 
turn  yellow  at  first ;  but  keep  it  very  gently  doing  until 
it  greens,  and  then  take  it  off.  When  cold,  lay  it  in 
the  tart-dish,  with  only  as  much  syrup  as  will  make  it 
very  moist.  Put  a  light  crust  over ;  and  when  that  is 
baked,  the  tart  will  be  done  enough.  Quarter  the 
crust,  and  fill  the  dish  with  custard  or  cream. 

Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

Roll  out  some  thin  puff-paste,  and  lay  it  in  a  patty- 
pan of  what  size  you  oioose ;  put  in  raspberries ;  strew 
over  th^n  fine  sugar ;  cover  with  a  thin  lid,  and  then 
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bake.  Cut.it  open^  and  have  ready  the  following  mix- 
ture warm :  half  a  pint  of  cream^  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs  well  beaten^  and  a  little  sugar :  and  when 
this  is  added  to  the  tart^  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or 
six  minutes. 

Fried  Patties. 

Mince  a  bit  of  cold  veal^  and  six  oysters^  mix  with  • 
few  crums  of  breads  salt^  pepper^  nutmeg,  and  a  very 
small  bit  of  lemon-peel — add  the  liquor  c^  the  oysters ; 
warm  all  in  a  tosser,  but  do  not  bioil ;  let  it  go  cold ; 
have  ready  a  good  puff-paste,  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  in 
round  or  square  bits ;  put  some  of  the  above  between 
two  of  them,  twist  the  edges  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  and 
fry  them  of  a  fine  brown. 

This  is  a  very  good  thing ;  and  baked,  is  a  fashionable 
dish. 

Wash  all  patties  over  with  egg  before  baking. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Put  a  fine  puff-crust  into  small  pattypans,  and  cover 
with  paste,  with  a  bit  of  bread  in  each ;  and  against 
they  are  baked  have  ready  the  following  to  fill  with, 
taking  out  the  bread.  Take  off  the  beards  of  the 
oysters,  cut  the  other  parts  in  small  bits,  put  them  in  a 
small  tosser  with  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  the  least  white 
pepper  and  salt,  a  morsel  of  lemon-peel,  cut  so  small 
that  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a  little  cieam,  and  a  little 
of  the  oyster-liquor.  Simmer  a  few  minutes  before 
you  fill. 

Observe  to  put  a  bit  of  crust  into  all  patties,  to  keep 
them  hollow  while  baking. 

Lobster  Patties. 

Make  with  the  same  seasoning,  a  little  cream^  and 
the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties. 

Shred  under-done  dressed  beef  with  a  little  fat,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  shalot  or  onion.  Make  a 
plain  paste,  rpll  it  thin^  and  cut  in  shape  like  an  apple 
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puff^  fill  it  with  mince^  pinch  the  edgesj  and  fry  them  of 
a  nice  brown.  The  paste  should  be  made  with  a  small 
quantity  of  butter^  egg^  and  milk. 

Feal  Patties. 

Mince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite  done^  with  a  little 
parsley^  lemon-peel^  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of 
salt;  add  a  little  cream  and  gravy  just  to  moisten  the 
meat ;  and  if  you  have  any  ham,  scrape  a  little,  and  add 
to  it.     Do  not  warm  it  till  the  patties  are  baked. 

Turkey  Patties. 

Mince  some  of  the  white  part,  and  with  grated  lemon^ 
nutmeg,  salt,  a  very  little  white  pepper,  cream,  and  a 
very  little  bit  of  butter  warmed,  fill  the  patties. 

A  good  Mince  for  Patties. 

Two  ounces  of  ham,  four  of  chicken  or  veal,  one  egg 
boiled  hard,  three  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  pepper,  and 
salt,  in  fine  powder.  Just  before  you  serve,  warm  the 
above  with  four  spoonsful  of  rich  gravy,  the  same  of 
cream,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.     Fill  as  usual. 

Sweet  Patties. 

Chop  the  meat  of  a  boiled  calf's  foot,  of  which  you 
use  the  liquor  for  jelly,  two  apples,  one  ounce  of  orange 
and  lemon-peel  candied,  and  some  fresh  peel  and  juice ; 
mix  with  them  half  a'nutmeg  grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
a  spoonful  of  bratidy,  and  four  ounces  of 'currants  washed 
and  dried.  * 

Bake  in  small  pattypans. 

Patties  resembling  Mince  Pies. 

Chop  the  kidney  and  fat  of  cold  veal,  apple,  orange, 
and  lemon-peel  candied,  and  fresh  currants,  a  little 
wine,  two  or  three  cloves,  a  little  brandy,  and  a  bit  of 
sugar.     Bake  as  before. 

Apple  Puffs. 

Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  and  either  stew  them  in  a 
stone  jar  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  bake  them.  When  cold^ 
mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple  with  sugar  and  lemon-peel 
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shred  iine^  taking  as  little  of  the  apple-juice  as  you  can. 
Bake  them  in  thin  paste,  in  a  quick  oven  :  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  will  do  them,  if  small.  Orange  or  quince  mar- 
malade is  a  great  improvement.  Cinnamon  pounded^  or 
orange-flower  water^  in  change. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  and  sift  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  douhle-refined 
sugar;  grate  the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  sugar ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  three  new- 
laid  eggs  a  great  while,  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  peel, 
and  beat  it  for  an  hour ;  make  it  up  in  any  shape  you 
please,  and  bake  it  on  paper  put  on  tin-plates,  in  a  mo- 
derate oven.  Do  not  remove  the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling 
the  paper  will  make  it  come  off  witn  ease. 

Cheese  Puffs, 

Strain  cheese-curd  firom  the  whey,  and  beat  half  a 
pint  basin  of  it  fine  in  a  mortar,  with  a  spoonful  and  a 
half  of  flour,  three  eggs,  but  only  one  white,  a  spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
make  it  pretty  sweet.  Lay  a  little  of  this  paste,  in  very 
small  round  cakes,  on  a  tin  plate.  If  the  oven  is  hot,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  bake  them.  Serve  with  pudding- 
sauce. 

Excellent  light  Puffs, 

Mix  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel^ 
some  nutmeg,  half  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  a'  little  loaf 
sugar,  and  one  egg ;  then  fry  it  enough,  but  not  brown ; 
beat  it  in  a  mortar  with  ^\q  eggs,  whites  and  yolks;  put 
tt  quantity  of  lard  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when  quite  hot, 
drop  a  dessert  spoonful  of  batter  at  a  time :  turn  as  they 
brown.     Serve  them  immediately  with  sweet  sauce. 

Cheap  and  excellent  Custards, 

Boil  three  pints  of  new  milk,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,, 
a  bit  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and  sweeten 
it.  Meanwhile  rub  down  smooth  a  large  spoonful  of 
rice-flour  into  a  cup  of  cold  milk^  and  mix  with  it  two 
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yolks  of  eggd  well  beaten.  Take  a  basin  of  the  boiling 
milk^  and  mix  with  the  cold^  and  then  pour  that  to  the 
boiling ;  stirring  it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken^  and 
is  just  going  to  boil  up ;  and  then  pour  it  into  a  pan^  stir 
it  some  time^  add  a  large  spoonful  of  peach-water^  two 
tea-*spoonsful  of  brandy^  or  a  little  rataiia. 

Marbles  boiled  in  custard^  or  any  thing  likely  tobum^ 
will^  by  shaking  them  in  the  saucepan^  prevent  it  from 
catching. 

Rich  Custard. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon  ; 
mix  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  five  e^s  well 
beaten ;  when  the  milk  tastes  of  the  seasoning,  sweeten 
it  enough  for  the  whole ;  pour  it  into  the  cream,  stirring 
it  well ;  then  give  the  custard  a  simmer  till  of  a  proper 
thickness.  Do  not  let  it  boil ;  stir  the  whole  time  one 
way ;  season  as  above.  If  to  be  extremely  rich,  put  no 
millc,  but  a  quart  of  cream  to  the  eggs. 

Baked  Custard. 

Boil  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  with  mace, 
cinnamon,  and  lemon-peel,  a  little  of  each.  When  cold^ 
mix  the  yolks  of  three'  eggs ;  sweeten,  and  make  your 
cups  or  paste  nearly  full.     Bake  them  ten  minutes. 

Another  baked  Custard, 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  with  some  mace,  cinnamon,  and 
a  little  lemon-peel :  strain  it ;  and  when  cold,  add  it  to 
the  yolks  of  four,  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  little  orange- 
flower  water,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  A  little  nutm^ 
and  two  spoonsful  of  sweet  wine  may  be  added,  if  ap« 
proved.    Mix  weU ;  and  bake  in  cups. 

Lemon  Custard. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white  as 
milk ;  then  put  to  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  rinds 
of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  sweetened  to  your 
taste.    Stir  it  on  the  fire  till  thick  enough :  then  add  a 
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large  glass  of  rich  wine>  and  half  a  glass  of  brandy ;  give 
the  whole  one  scald^  and  put  in  cups  to  be  eaten  co& 

Orange  Custard. 

Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a  Serille  orange ; 
beat  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste ;  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of 
the  best  brandy^  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange^  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar^  and  the  ycdks  of  four  eggs^  beaten.  Beat 
all  together  ten  minutes ;  and  pour  in^  by  d^ees^  a  pint 
of  boiling  cream.  Keep  beating  until  the  mixture  b^ 
cold;  then  put  it  into  custard'  cups^  and, set  them  in  a 
soup^dish  of  boiling  water ;  let  them  stand  until  thickj^ 
then  put  preserved  orange-peel^  in  slices^  upon  the  cus-* 
tard.     Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Almond  Custard. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds  fine  with  a 
spoonful  of  water ;  beat  a  pint  of  cream  with  two  spoonsful 
of  rose  water,  and  put  them  to  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  pretty  sweet ;  then 
add  the  almonds :  stir  it  all  over  a  slow  nre  till  it  is  of 
a  proper  thickness^  but  do  not  boil.    Pour  it  into  cups. 

Chetsecakes, 

Strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  milk  ; 
when  rather  dry,  crumble  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and 
mix  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  pounded 
btao^d  almonds,  a  little  orange-flower  wat^,  hsUS  a 
gkss  of  raisin  wine,  a  grated  biscuit,  fbm:  ounces  of 
currants,  some  nutm^  and  cinnamon  in  fine  powder, 
and  beat  all  the  above  with  three  ^gs,  and  half  a  pint 
of  cream,  till  quite  light :  then  fill  the  pattypans  throo 
parts  full. 

A  plainer  sort^ 

Turn  three  qusots  of  milk  to  curd,  break  it,  and  dnUn 
the  whey :  whjen  dry,  break  it  in  a  pan,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  till  perfectly  smooth;  put  to  it  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  thin  cream,  or  good  milk,  and  add  sugar,  cinna«* 
mon,  nutmeg,  and  three  ounces  of  currants* 
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Cheesecakes,  another  way. 

Mix  ihe  cord  of  three  quarts  of  milk^  a  pound  of  car- 
isnts^  twelve  onnoes  of  Lisbon  sngar^  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon^  ditto  of  nutm^  the  peel  of  one 
lemon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a  paste^  the  yolks 
of  eight  and  whites  of  six  ^gs,  a  pint  of  scalded  cream^ 
and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Put  a  light  thin  puff-paste  in 
the  pattypans^  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Mix  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump-sugar  and  four  ounces 
of  butter^  and  gently  melt  it ;  then  add  the  yolks  of  two 
and  the  white  of  one  egg,  the  rind  of  three  lemons  shred 
fine^  and  the  juice  of  one  and  a  half^  one  Savoy  biscuit, 
some  blanched  almonds  pounded^  three  spoonsful  of 
brandy ;  mix  well^  and  put  in  paste  made  as  follows : 
eight  ounces  of  flour^  six  ounces  of  butter ;  two-thirds 
of  which  mix  with  the  flour  first ;  then  wet  it  with  six 
spoonsful  of  water^  and  roll  the  remainder  in. 

Another  way. 

Boil  two  large  lemons>  or  three  small  ones^  and.  after 
squeezing,  pound  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  with 
four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  the  y<uks  of  six  eggs,  and  eight 
ounces  of  firesh  butter.     Fill  the  pattypans  half  full. 

Orange  Cheesecakes. 

When  you  have  blanched  half  a  pound  of  almonds, 
beat  them  very  fine,  with  oranse-flower  water,  and  half 
a  pound  of  fine  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  a  pound  of  butter 
that  has  been  melted  carefully  without  oiling,  and  which 
must  be  nearly  cold  before  you  use  it ;  then  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  and  whites  of  four  eggs ;  pound  two  candied 
oranges,  and  a  fresh  one  with  the  bitterness  boiled  out, 
in  a  mortar,  till  as  tender  as  marmalade,  without  any 
lumps ;  and  beat  the  whole  tc^ether,  and  put  into  patty-^ 
pans. 

'  Bread  Cheesecakes. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  cream  on  the  crum  of  a  penny- 
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loaf;  let  it  stand  two  hours.  Mix  half  a  pound  of  butter^ 
warm^  with  eight  eggs  and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  the 
whole  in  a  mortar ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  currants 
washed  and  dried^  two  ounces  of  sugar^  a  spoonful  of 
wine^  and  the  same  of  brandy. 

Potatoe  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of  lemon* 
peel;  beat  the  latter  in  a  marble  mortar^  with  &fai 
ounces  of  sugar ;  then  add  the  potatoes  beaten^  and  fous 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  little  cream.  When  well 
mixed^  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put  crust  in  patty- 
pans^ and  rather  more  than  half  fill  them.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  half  an  hour;  sifting  some  double-refined 
sugar  on  them  when  going  to  the  oven* 

This  quantity  will  make  a  dozen. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of  almonds^  and  a  fiew 
bitter,  with  a  spoonful  of  water ;  then  add  four  ounces 
of  sugar  pounded,  a  spoonful  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix.  all  as  quick  as  possible ;  put 
into  very  small  pattypans,  and  bake  in  a  pretty  warm 
oven  under  twenty  minutes. 

Another  way, 

Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of  almonds,  with  a 
little  orange-flower  or  rose  water ;  then  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  six  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  five  ounces 
of  butter  warmed,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  a  little 
of  the  juice ;  sweeten  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar.  When 
well  mixed,  bake  in  a  delicate  paste,  in  small  pans. 

Another  way. 

Press  the  whey  from  as  much  curd  as  will  make  twa 
dozen  small  ones ;  then  put  it  on  the  back  of  a  sieve, 
and  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  rub  it  through  with 
the  back  of  a  spoon ;  put  to  it  six  yolks  and  three  whites 
of  eggs,  and  a  few  bitter  almonds  pounded,  with  as  much 
sugar  as  will  make  the  curd  properly  sweet :  mix  with 
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it  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated^  and  a  glass  of  brandy. 
Put  a  puff-paste  into  the  pans,  and  ten  minutes  wUl 
bake  them. 

To  prepare  Fruit  Jbr  Children :  a  Jar  more  wholesome 
rvay  than  in  Pies  or  Puddings, 

Put  apples,  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseberries, 
&c.  into  a  stone  jar ;  and  sprinkle  among  them  as  mudi 
Lisbon  sugar  as  necessary.  Set  the  jar  in  an  oven,  or 
on  a  hearth,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  burning ;  or  put  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of 
water,  till  its  contents  be  perfectly  done.  Slices  of 
bread,  w  rice,  may  be  put  into  the  jar,  or  served  to  eat 
with  the  fruit. 

Potatoe  Pasty. 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash  potatoes  as  fine  as  possible ;  mix 
them  with  sslt,  pepper,  and  a  good  bit  of  butter.  Make 
a  paste ;  roll  it  out  thin  like  a  large  puff,  and  put  in 
the  potatoe;  fold  over  one  half,  pinching  the  edges. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Potaioe  Wall,  or  Edging,  to  serve  round  Fricassee  of 

Fish* 

Mash  in  a  mortar  as  many  potatoes  as  you  may  want, 
with  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Then,  with  the  bowk  of 
two  silver  spoons,  raise  a  wall  of  it  two  inches  and  a 
half  high,  within  the  rim  of  the  dish  to  be  used.  L«t 
the  upper  part  be  a  little  thinner  than  the  lower : 
smooth  it ;  and  after  brushing  it  all  over  with  e^,  put 
it  into  the  oven  to  beo(Hne  hot;,  and  a  little  ooloiued^ 
Before  ^ging  it,  the  outside  may  be  ornamented  with 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.  by  the  small  tin  shapes  used  to  cut 
paste. 

PUDDINGS. 

Observations  on  Puddings  and  Pancakes. 

The  outside  of  a  boiled  pudding  has  scnnetimes  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  which  arises  from  the  cloth  it  is  boiled 
in  not  being  nicely  washed  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.     It 
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must  be  di|^ped  ih  boiling  water^  squeezed  dry,  and 
floured  before  used. 

If  the  pudding  be  of  bread,  the  cloth  should  be  tied 
80  as  to  aUow  for  swelling ;  if  of  flour,  tight.  Basins  or 
forms  are  much  better  than  cloths  for  boiling  puddings. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  when  the  pudding  is  put 
in ;  and  it  should  be  moved  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
that  the  ingredients  may  not  separate. 

Very  good  puddings  may  be  made  without  eggs ;  but 
they  should  have  very  little  liquid  in  them ;  and  must 
boil  longer  than  puddings  with  eggs.  Two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  fresh  table  beer,  or  one  of  yest,  will  serve 
instead  of  eggs,  as  also  will  snow.  Two  large  spoons- 
ful of  snow  will  supply  the  place  of  one  egg,  and  make  a 
pudding  equally  gwKl.  This  is  a  useful  piece  of  in- 
formation, as  snow  generally  faUs  in  the  season  when 
eggs  are  dear.  The  socmer  it  is  used  after  it  Mis  the 
better ;  but  it  may  be  taken  up  from  a  clean  spot,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  some  hours,  without  losing  its  good 
qualities.  Bottled  malt  liquors  are  also  a  good  substi- 
tute for  eggs :  the  sooner  used  after  the  cork  is  drawn, 
the  better.  The  yolks  and  whites,  beaten  long  and  se- 
parately, make  tne  article  they  are  put  into  much 
lighter.    E^^  must  be  always  strainea  after  beating. 

To  avoid  repetition,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when 
pudding-sauce  is  ordered,  wine,  sugar,  and  very  thick 
melted  butter  boiled  up  together,  is  the  sauce  intended. 

All  dishes  in  which  puddings  are  baked  must  be. 
lined  an  inch  or  two  below  the  edge,  as  well  as  on  it ; 
and  that  part  of  the  dish  must  be  first  rubbed  with 
butter.   If  a  pudding  is  to  be  turned  out,  the  whole  dish 
must  be  buttered,  and  lined  with  paste. 

Th^  ingredients  of  puddings  should  not  be  put  into  the 
basin  or  dish  till  the  minute  they  go  into  the  water  or  oven. 
.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  rich  crusts  from 
becoming  brown,  which  makes  them  rank.  A  piece  of 
paper,  put  over  them,  will  preserve  the  colour. 
Sago,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  should  lie  in  w»ter  an 
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hour  before  they  are  made  into  puddings^  and  be  well 
washed :  the  want  of  this  caution  causes  an  earthy  taste. . 

If  the  butter  be  strong  that  is  used  in  puddings  they 
will  not  taste  well^  whatever  good  things  be  added. 

A  small  pinch  of  salt  improves  the  flavour  of  all  mix- . 
tures^  even  when  the  other  ingredients  are  sweet. 

Well  made  raisin  wine  will  serve,  in  most  cases,  when 
wine  is  ordered  for  puddings. 

As  the  goodness  of  boiled  puddings  ereatly  depends 
upon  keeping  the  water  from  the  insreoients,  the  cook 
should  take  care  to  have  mould  and  basins  in  readiness 
that  will  exactly  hold  the  quantity  directed. 

Puddings  of  bread  or  flour  are  much  better  if  all  the' 
ingredients  be  mixed  (except  the  eggs)  three  hours  be- 
fore boiling  or  baking ;  and  they  should  be  well  stirred 
just  before  they  are  put  into  the  oven  or  saucepan. 

When  butter  is  ordered  to. be  put  warm  into  pud- 
dings, the  addition  of  a  little  milk,  or  wine,  will  pre- 
vent its  oiling. 

Half  an  hour  should  be  allowed  for  boiling  a  bread 
pudding  in  a  half-pint  basin,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

A  m^y  potatoe,  grated,  while  hot,  ana  bcAten  weUb 
with  a  spoonful  of  muk,  will  add  greatly  to  the  lightness 
of  plum  puddings,  whether  boiled  or  liaked. 

Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  half  a  pound  of  sweet  and  a  few  bitter  almonds 
with  a  spoonful  of  water ;  then  mix  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter^ four  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  warm  with  the 
butter^  one  of  brandy,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  su^.  to 
taste.  Butter  some  cups,  half  fill,  and  bake  the  pud- 
dings.    Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Another. 

Beat  fine  four  ounces  of  almonds,  four  or  five  bitter, 
ditto,  with  a  little  wine,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  peel  of  two 
lemons  grated,  six  ounces  of  melted  butter,  near  a  quart 
of  cream^  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  When  well  mixed^i 
bake  it  half  an  hour,  with  paste  round  the  dish. 
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I  Small  Almond  Pudding, 

'  Pound  eight  ounces  of  almond:^  and  a  few  bitter^ 

with  a  spoonful  of  water ;  mix  with  four  ounces  ■  of 
butter  warmed^  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  sugar 
to  taste,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  one  of  brandy : 
mix  well,  and  bake  in  little  cups  buttered.  Serve  with 
pudding-s^uce. 

Lemonade  Pudding,  to  be  eaten  cold. 

With  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  twa 
Seville  oranges  and  two  lemons,  make  a  pint  of  le- 
monade with  cold  water.  Pour  it  upon  a  French  roU 
rasped:  when  it  has  soaked  up  all  the  liquor,  stick  it 
over  with  half  an  ounce  of  blanched  almonds.  Beat 
half  a  pound  of  currant  jelly  to  a  liquid^  and  pour  over 
the  whole. 

*  Sago  Pudding, 

\  Boil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  with  four  spoons- 

fdl  of  sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon-peel,  dn-^ 
namon,  and  nutmeg ;  sweeten  to  taste ;  then  mix  four 
eggs,  put  a  paste  round  the  dish,  and  bake  slowly. 

A  very  good  Puddings 

Mix  one  pound  and  a  half  of  suet,  cut  small,  and  free 
from  skin,  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  pound  of  currants, 
picked  and  dried,  six  eggs,  a  table-spoonful  of  infusion 
of  saffron,  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  pounded  ginger,  and 
a  pint  of  milk.  Put  it  into  a  basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; 
tie  a  floured  cloth  tight  over,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  of 
water  that  is  boiling  very  fast. '    Boil  it  four  hours. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding, 

Slice  bread  spread  with  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish 
with  currants  between  each  layer;  and  sliced  citron, 
orange,  or  lemon,  if  to  be  very  nice.  Pour  over  an  un- 
boiled custard  of  milk,  two  or  three  e^s,  a  few  pimen- 
tos, and  a  very  little  ratafia,  two  hours  at  least  before  it 
is  to  be  baked ;  and  lade  it  over  to  soak  the  bread. 

p2 
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A  paste  round  the  edge  makes  all  puddings  look 
better^  but  is  not  necessary. 

Another. 

To  Half  a  pound  of  crums  of  bread>  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter  melted  in  a  pint  of  milk^  add  five  eggs^  ,with  niit- 
meg,  brandy^  and  sugar^  to  your  taste.  Bake  it  in  a 
mould. 

Orange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange:  put  to  it  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter^  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lump- 
sugar  pounded :  beat  them  all  in  a  marble  mortar^  and 
add  as  you  do  it  the  whole  of  eight  eggs  weU  beaten 
and  strained;  scrape  a  raw  apple^  and  mix  with  the 
rest ;  put  a  paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish^ 
and  over  the  orange  mixture  put  cross  bars  of  paste. 
Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another. 

>  Rather  more  than  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  orange 
paste^  mixed  with  six  eggs^  four  ounces  of  sugar^  and 
ibur  ounces  of  butter^  melted^  will  make  a  good  sized 
puddings  with  a  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Bake 
twenty  minutes. 

An  exceedingly  nice  boiled  Orange  Pudding. 

On  half  a  pound  of  crums  of  bread  pour  a  pint  of 
milk ;  let  it  boil  up ;  stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
one  of  marrow^  keeping  the  pan  over  the  fire  until  all  is 
incorporated.  Let  it  become  cold;  then  mix  in  two 
e|^^  two  ounces  of  sugar^  the  same  of  orange-marma- 
l^e^  and  a  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water.  Choose  a 
basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it^  and  tie  it  over  with 
a  floured  cloth  very  closely.  Boil'  it  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

For  sauce^  melted  butter,  sugar,  a  little  lemon-Juice, 
and  a  spoonful  of  brandy. 

An  excellent  Lenum  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  add  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  being  rubbed  with  some 
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lumps  of  it  to  take  the  essence ;  then  peel^  and  beat  it 
in  a  mortar  with  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon^  and  mix  all 
with  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter  warmed.  Put  a 
crust,  into  a  shallow  dish^  nick  the  edges^  and  put  the 
above  into  it.  When  served,  turn  the  pudding  out  of 
the  dish. 

This  pudding,  boiled,  is  equally  good. 

'  Cranberry  Puddings* 

Boil  three  half  pints  of  cranberries,  cleared  of  the 
stalks,  in  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  water,  until  they  are 
broken,  and  form  a  kind  of  jam.  Make  up  a  large  ball 
of  it ;  cover  it  well  with  rice  washed  clean  and  dry ; 
th^  round  each  fold  a  floured  piece  of  cloth,  which  tie 
as  for  dumplings.  Boil  them  an  hour ;  sift  sugar  over 
when  served,  and  butter  in  a  boat. 

A  very  fine  Amber  Pudding. 

Put  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  powdered ;  melt; 
the  butter,  and  mix  well  with  it ;  then  add  the  yolki 
of  fifteen  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  fresh  candied 
orange  as  wiU  add  colour  and  flavour  to  it,  being  first 
beaten  to  a  fine  paste.  Line  the  dish  with  paste  f(xr 
turning  out ;  and  when  filled  with  the  above,  lay  a  crust 
over,  as  if  it  were  a  pie,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven. 
"  It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  quarter  four  large  apples ;  boil  them  tender^ 
with  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  in  so  Uttle  water  that,  when 
done,  none  may  remain ;  beat  them  quite  fine  in  a  mor- 
tar ;  add  the  crum  of  a  small  roll,  four  ounces  of  butter^ 
melted,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  jui6e 
of  half  a  lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  ^beat  all  together, 
and  lay  it  in  a  dish  with  paste  to  turn  out« 

A  Friar's  Omelet. 

Boil  a  dozen  apples,  as  for  sauce ;  stir  in  a  quarter. of 
1a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  same  of  white  sugar.  Whei| 
cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten ;  put  it  into  a  baking- 
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dish  thickly  strewed  over  with  crams  of  bread,  so  as  to 
stick  to  the~  bottom  and  sides :  then  put  in  the  apple 
mixture.  Strew  crums  of  bread  plentifully  over  the 
top.  When  baked,  turn  it  out,  and  grate  pounded  sugar 
over  it. 

A  Swiss  Pudding. 

Put  layers  of  crums  of  bread  and  sliced  apples,  with 
sugar  between,  till  the  dish  be  as  full  as  it  will  hold. 
Let  the  crums  be  the  uppermost  layer;  then  pour 
melted  butter  over  it,  and  bake. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a  pint  of  the  best 
j€ne  oatmeal :  let  it  soak  all  night ;  next  day  beat  two 
eggis,  and  mix  a  little  salt ;  butter  a  basin  that  will  just 
hold  it ;  cover  it  tight  with  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it 
An  hour  and  a  half.    Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt. 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat-cabe, 
buttered. 

•  Barley  Pudding. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  French  or  Scotch  barley  till  per- 
fectly tender,  in  new  milk,  t^e  superfluous  part  of 
whidi  throw  off;  and  having  added  to  the  barley  a  pint 
ci  cream,  two  eggs  beaten,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
same  of  butter  a  Qttle  warm,  a  spoonful  of  rose-water, 
and  a  little  nutmeg,  cover  it  over  for  an  hour,  and  stir 
it  often.     Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  half  an  hour. 

Dutch  Pudding,  or  Souster. 

Melt  one  pound  of  butter  in  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  mix 
it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  four  spoonsful  of 
yest ;  add  one  pound  of  currants,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sug^  bcjaten  and  sifted. 

This  is  a  very  good  pudding  hot ;  and  equally  so  as  a 
cake  when  cold.  If  for  the  latter,  caraways  may  be 
used  instead  of  currants.  An  hour  wiU  bsuce  k  in  a 
quick  oven. 
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A  Dutch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour ; 
drain  the  latter  from  it^  and  throw  it  into  a  stew-pan^ 
with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  stick  of  cinnamon^  and 
simmer  till  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  whole  eggs 
well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  tea-cup- 
ful of  cream ;  and  put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  nutmeg,  and  a  good  piece  of  lemon-peel. 

Put  a  light  puff  paste  in  a  mould  or  dish,  or  grated 
tops  and  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Light  or  German  Puddings  or  Puffs* 

M^t  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a  pint  of  cream ;  let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold;  then  mix  two  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs,  and  a  little  rose  or  orange-fiower  water.  Bake 
in  little  cups  buttered,  half  an  hour.  They  should  be 
served  the  moment  they  are  done,  and  only  when  going 
to  be  eaten,  or  they  will  not  be  light. 

Turn  out  of  the  cups,  and  serve  with  white  wine  and 
sugar. 

A  Sweetmeat  Pudding* 

Cover  a  dish  with  thiii  puff-paste,  and  lay  in  it  freshly 
candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  one  ounce,  each 
sliced  thin.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  mix  witn  eight  ounces  of  butter,  warmed, 
but  not  oiled,  and  eight  ounces  of  white  sugar.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  the  sweetmeats,  and  bake  one  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

,       A  rolled  Sweetmeat  Pudding. 

Make  a  paste  of  half  a  pound  of  flour,  and  five  ounces 
of  finely  shred  suet,  wetted  with  water :  roll  it  often  till 
quite  smooth.  The  last  time  put  upon  it  a  layer  of 
apricot,  raspberry,  currant,  or  any  other  sort  of  jam. 
Then  roll  it  round;  wrap  it  in  a  nice  floured  cloth,  and 
tie  up  the  ends. 

Little  Bread  Puddings, 

Steep  the  crum  of  a  penny  loaf,  grated,  in  about  a 
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pint  of  wann  milk ;  when  soaked^  beat  six  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks^  and  mix  with  the  breads  and  two  ounces  of 
butter^  warmed;  sugar^  orange-flour  water,  a  spoonful 
of  brandy^  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  cream. 
Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  tea-cups  buttered.  If  cur- 
rants are  chosen,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  sufficient ;  if 
not,  they  are  good  without :  or  you  may  put  orange  or 
lemon-candy.     Serve  with  pudmng-sauoe. 

Pttddings  in  haste. 

Shred  suet,  and  put,  with  grated  bread,  a  few  cur- 
rants, the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  some 
crated  lemon-peel  and  ginger.  Mix;  and  xnake  into 
uttle  balls  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  with  a 
little  flour. 

Have  ready  a  skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw  them 
in.  Twenty  minutes  will  boil  them ;  but  they  will  rise 
to  the  top  when  done. 

Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

New  College  Pudding. 

Grate  the  crum  of  a  two-penny  loaf,  shred  suet  eight 
ounces,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  currants,  one  of 
citron  mixed  fine,  one  of  orange,  a  handful  of  sugar,  half 
a  nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  separately. 
Mix  and  make  into  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose-e^. 
Put  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan;  and 
when  melted  and  quite  hot,  stew  them  gently  in  it  over 
a  stove ;  turn  them  two  or  three  times  till  of  a  fine  light 
brown.     Mix  a  glass  of  brandy  with  the  batter. 

Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

A  Cheese  Pudding, 

-  Orate  three  ounces  of  cheese,  and  five  of  bread ;  and 
having  warmed  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  mix  it  with  the  above :  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  a  little  salt.     Bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 
Grate  white  bread;  pour  boiling  milk  over  it^  and 
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oofver  close.  When  soaked  an  hour  or  two^  beat  it  fine, 
and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Put  it  into  a  basin  that  will  just  hold  it ;  tie  a  floured 
doth  over  it^  and  put  it  into  boiling  water.  Send  it  up 
with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

It  may  be  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. 

Prunes^  or  French  plums,  make  a  fine  pudding  instead 
of  raisins,  either  with  suet  or  bread  pudoing. 

Another,  and  richer. 

On  half  a  pint  of  crums  of  bread  pour  half  a  pint  of 
scalding  milk ;  cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs, 
and  when  strained,  add  to  the  bread,  with  a  tea-spoonfiil 
of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  almonds  beaten,  with 
orange-flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange,  ditto  lemon^ 
ditto  citron.  Butter  a  basin  that  will  e^^ctly  hold  it, 
flour  the  cloth,  and  tie  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding, 

Half  a  pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  ditto  of 
currants,  ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar  and  nutmeg;  mix' 
with  four  eggs,  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoonsful 
of  cream ;  boil  in  a  doth  or  basin  that  exactly  holds  it, 
three  or  four  hours.     Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Biscuit  Pudding, 

Slice  four  common  biscuits  thin ;  boil  them  in  three 
gills  of  new  milk,  with  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  shredded 
as  fine  as  possible.  Break  it  to  a  mash ;  to  which  put 
three  ounces  of  warmed  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
four  eggs  wdl  beaten :  add  a  large  spoonful  of  brandy. 

Bake  or  boil. 

Another, 

On  three  grated  stale  Naples  biscuits  pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream :  when  cold,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  cinnamon 
in  finest  powder,  the  yolks  of  four  ana  whites  of  two  e^, 
a  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  two  ounces  of  loaf- 
sugar,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth.     Boil 
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it  in  a  china  basin,  tied  in  a  floured  doth,  one  hour :  silt 
£ne  sugar  over,  and  serve  plain  butter  round. 

Muffin  Pudding, 

Cut  six  stale  muffins  in  the  thinnest  slices ;  lay  them 
in  a  soup-plate  with  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  with  which 
baste  them.     Simmer  half  a  pint  of  cream,  with  a  .good 

I)iece  of  genuine  cinnamon  broken,  the  grated  peel  of  a 
emofi,  and  four  ounces  of  sugar,  ten  minutes.  Stir  till 
oool ;  then  mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  well  beaten.  Butter  a  plain  mould  of  moderate 
siee;  lay  the  crust  side  of  the  muffins  outwards;  and, 
with  alternate  layers  of  dried  cherries,  put  the  crum  in. 
When  cold,  pour  into  it  the  oold  custiurd,  flavoured  with 
orange-flower  water.  Let  the  mould  stand  in  a  dish  of 
bran  till  the  custard  be  sunk  in ;  then  bake  it  half  an 
hour. 

Nelitm  Pudding. 

Put  into  a  Dutch  oven  six  small  cakes  called  Nelson- 
balls  or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea-cups.     When  quite 
hot,  pour  over  them  boiling  melted  butter,  the  juioe  of 
•naif  a  lemon,  white  wine,  and  sugar ;  and  serve. 

Eve's  Pudding. 

Grate  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread ;  mix  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  shred  suet,  the  same  of  apples,  and 
also  of  currants ;  mix  with  these  the  whole  of  four  e^s, 
and  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  shred  fine.  Put  it  into  a 
shape ;  boil  three  hours ;  and  serve  with  pudding-sauce, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Scald  a  quart  of  cream ;  when  almost  cold  put  to  it 
four  eggs  weU  beaten,  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  flour,  some 
nutmegs  and  sugar ;  tie  it  close  in  a  buttered  cloth ;  boil 
it  an  hour ;  and  turn  it  out  with  care,  lest  it  should 
cradc.     Melted  butter,  a  little  wine,  and  sugar. 

Duke  of  Cumberland's  Pudding. 
Mix  six  ounces  of  grated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of 
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currants  well  cleaned  and  picked^  the  same  of  beef-suet 
finely  shred,  the  same  of  chopped  apples,  and  also  of 
lump-sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  mjnced  as  fine  as  possible ;  and  citron, 
orange,  and  lemon,  a  large  spoonful  of  each  cut  thin. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  put  into  a  basin ;  cover  very  close 
with  floured  cloths,  and  boil  three  hours.  Serve  it  with 
pudding-sauce,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  boiled 
together. 

Transparent  Pudding, 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ;  put  them  into  a  stew-paiij 
with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  butter,  aQd  some  nutmeg  grated.  Set  it  on  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens.  Then  set  it 
into  a  basin  to  cool ;  put  a  rich  pufiT  paste  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish ;  pour  in  your  pudding,  and  bake  it  in 
a  moderate  oven.  It  will  cut  light  and  clear.  You  may 
odd  candied  orange  and  citron,  if  you  like. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Hub  three  spoonsful  of  fine  flour  extremely  smootl^ 
by  degrees  into  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  salt-ladle  of  salt ; 
simmer  till  it  thickens ;  stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter ; 
set  it  to  cool ;  then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs :  flour  a 
idoth  that  has  been  wet,  or  butter  a  basin,  and  put  the 
{latter  into  it ;  tie  it  tight,  and  jplunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  the  bottom  upwards.  Boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  serve  with  plain  butter.  If  approved,  a  little  ginger, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  may  be  added.  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce. 

Batter  Pudding  with  Meat, 

Make  a  batter  with  flour,  milk,  eggs,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  pour  a  little  into  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish ; 
then  put  seasoned  meat  of  any  kind  into  it,  and  a  little 
shred  onion ;  pour  the  reminder  of  the  batter  over,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Some  like  a  loin  of  mutton  baked  in  batter,  being  first 
(bleared  of  most  of  the  £it. 
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Rice  small  Puddings, 

Wash  two  large  spoonsful  of  rice,  and  simmer  it  with 
half  a  pint  of  milk  till  thick,  then  put  the  size  of  an  egg 
of  butter^  and  near  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  give 
it  one  boil.  When  cold,  mix  four  yolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste ;  and  add 
grated  lemon,  aiid  a  little  cinnamon. 

Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  fiill,  putting  at 
bottpm  some  orange  or  citron.  Bake  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a  slowish  oven.  Serve  the  moment  before  to 
be  eaten,  with  sweet  sauce  in  the  dish  or  a  boat. 

Plain  boiled  Rice  Pudding, 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice ;  throw  among  it  some  pi- 
mento finely  pounded,  but  not  much ;  tie  the  rice  in  a 
doth,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it 
in  a  quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  doncj, 
eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk.  Put  lemon-peel 
if  you  please. 

It  is  very  good  without  spice,  and  eaten  with  salt  and 
butter. 

Another, 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  water  half  an  hour,  theii 
tie  it  up  in  a  cloth  (leaving  room  for  it  to  swell)  with 
eight  ounces  of  raisins.  Boil  it  two  hours ;  and  then 
turn  it  out.  Pour  over  it  melted  butter,  with  a  little 
•ugar  and  nutmeg. 

Another, 

Tie  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cleaned  rice  in  a  cloth^ 
leaving  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  an  hour.  Take  it 
tip,  untie  it,  .and  stir  in  four  ounces  of  butter,  some 
nutmeg,  and  sugar.  Tie  it  up  again,  and  boil  it  another 
hour.     Serve  with  melted  butter  in  the  dish. 

A  rich  Rice  Pudding, 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  water,  with  a  little  bit  of 
salt,  till  quite  tender ;  drai^  it  dry ;  mix  it  with  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
cream^  with  two  ounces  of  &esh  butter  melted  in  die 
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latter,  four  ounces  of  beef-suet  or  marrow,  or  veal-suet 
taken  from  a  fillet  of  veal,  finely  shred,  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  currants,  two  spoonsful  of  brandy,  one  of 
peach- water,  or  ratafia,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon-peel. 
When  well  mixed,  put  a  paste  round  the  edge,  and  fill 
the  dish.  Slices  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron, 
liF  approved.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

'  Swell  the  rice  with  a  very  little  milk  over  the  fire ; 
then  mix  fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants,  gooseberries 
scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins,  or  black 
cnrrants) ;  with  one  ^g  into  the  rice,  to  bind  it ;  boil  it 
well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

Rice  Pudding  with  dry  Currants. 

Boil  a  tea-cupful  of  rice  as  you  would  for  currie ;  when 
cold,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  washed  currants, 
one  egg,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar. 
Tie  it  up  in  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  forty-five  minutes. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Baked  Rice  Pudding. 

Swell  rice  as  above;  then  add  some  more  milk,  an 
sugar,  allspice,  and  lemon-peel.     Bake  in  a  deep , 


Anotheryfor  the  family. 

Put  into  a  very  deep  pan  half  a  pound  of  rice  washed 
and  picked ;  two  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
a  few  allspice  pounded,  and  two  quarts  of  milk.  Less 
butter  win -do,  or  some  suet.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

A  Porcupine  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  rice  in  new  miUf  until  perfectly 
tender,  and  not  too  dry;  then  add  six  eggs  beaten,  a 
spoon^  of  ratafia,  as  much  sugar  as  shall  be  sufficient, 
and  some  grated  fresh  lemon ;  mix  well,  and  boil  in  a 
mould  one  hour  and  a  half.  Turn  it  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
stick  it  thick  with  almonds  slit  in  six.  Serve  with  a 
rich  custard  round.     It  is  equally  good  cold. 
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A  George  Pudding. 

Boil  very  tender  a  handful  of  whole  rice  in  a  small, 
quantity  of  milk^  with  a  large  piece  of  lemon-peel.  Let 
it  drain ;  then  mix  with  it  a  dozen  of  good-sized  apples, 
boiled  to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible ;  add  a  glass  of  white 
wine^  the  yolks  of  five  ^gs^  two  ounces  of  orange  and 
citron  cut  thin ;  make  it  pretty  sweet.  Line  a  mould 
or' basin  with  a  very  good  paste ;  beat  the  five  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  very  strong  fi'oth,  and  mix  with  the  other 
ingredients;  fill  the  mouldy  and  bake  it  of  a  fine  brown 
GOtoar.  Serve  it  with  the  bottom  upward,  with  the  Al- 
lowing sauce :  two  glasses  of  wine,  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  i 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  bit  of  butter  as  large  as  ar 
walnut ;  simmer  without  boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from 
the  saucepan,  till  of  a  proper  thickness ;  and  put  in  the 
dish. 

An  excellent  plain  Potatoe  Pudding. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a . 
pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  a  morsel  of 
salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon;  beat  all  to  froth  ; 
sugar  to  taste.  A  crust  or  not,  as  you  like.  Bake  it. 
If  wanted  richer,  put  three  ounces  more  butter,  sweet-' 
meats  and  almonds,  and  another  egg. 

Potatoe  Pudding  with  Meat, 

Bcal  them  till  fit  to  mash;  rub  through  a  colander.,- 
and  make  into  a  thick  batter  with  milk  and  two  eggs. 
Lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a  dish,  then  some  batter; 
ana  over  the  last  layer  pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter. 
Bake  a  fine  brown. 

An  exceedingly  good  Potatoe  Suet-pudding. 

To  a  pound  of  mashed  potatoes,  while  hot,  and  four  - 
ounces  of  suet,  add  two  ounces  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  give  it  the  consistence  of  common 
suet-puddii^.     Put  it  into  a  dish,  or  roll  it  into  dump-^ 
lings,  and  bake  of  a  fine  brown. 
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Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding. 

If  kidney-j  split  and  soak  it^  and  season  that  or  the , 
meat.     Make  a  paste  of  suet^  flour  and  milk ;  roll^  and. 
line  a  basin  with  it ;  put  the  kidney  or  steaks  in^  cover 
"with  paste>  and  pinch  round  the  edge.     Cover  with  a 
doth^  and  boil  a  considerable  time. 

Beef-steak  Pudding. 

Prepare  some  fine  steaks  as  in  page  46 ;  roll  them 
with  fat  between;   and  if  you  approve,  add  a  little 
shredded  onion.    Lay  a  paste  of  suet  in  a  basin,  and. 
put  in  the  rolls  of  steaks;  cover  the  basin  with  a  paste, . 
and  pinch  the  edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in.     Cover  with^ 
a  doth  tied  close ;  and  let  the  pudding  boil  slowly,  but 
for  a  length  of  time. 

Baked  Beefsteak  Pudding. 

Make  a  batter  of  milk,  two  ^gs,  and  flour,  or>  which* 
is  much  better,  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  through  a 
c(dander ;  lay  a  little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
then  put  in  the  steaks  prepared  as  above>  and  very  well, 
seasoned :  pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them,, 
and  bake  it. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  bit  of  onion ;  lay  one 
layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour  a 
batter  of  potatoes,  boiled  and  pressed  through  a  colander,  ^ 
and  mixed  with  milk  and  an  egg,  over  them;   then 
putting  the  rest  of  the  steaks,  and  batter,  bake  it. 

Batter  with  flour,  instead  of  potatoes,  eats  well,  but. 
requires  more  egg,  and  is  not  so  good. 

Another.        ^ 

Cut  slices  off  a  leg  that  has  been  underdone,  and  put 
tbem  into  a  basin  lined  with  a  fine  suet  crust.  Seadon 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  finely  shred  onion  or  shalot. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  cream  upon  the  grated  crum 
of  a  penny-loaf;  cover  it  over  till  cool ;  then  mix  with* 
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it  eight  ounces  of  blanched  almonds^  beaten  fine  with 
two  spoonsful  of  rose-vater^  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  six 
ounces  of  shredded  candied  lemon  and  citron,  a  pound 
of  beef-marrow,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a  lemon,  two  large  spoonsful  of  brandy,  and 
the  same  of  sweet  wine.  Put  a  paste  round  the  dish, 
and  bake  it  thirty-five  minutes.  Sift  sugar  over  when 
served.    While  beating  the  e^s,  put  in  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Suet  Pudding, 

Shred  a  pound  of  suet ;  mix  with  a  pound  and  a  quain- 
ter of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little  salt, 
and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it.  Boil  four  hours.  It 
eats  well  next  day,  cut  in  slices  and  broiled. 

The  outward  rat  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton,  finely 
flhred,  makes  a  more  delicate  pudding  than  suet;  and 
both  are  far  better  for  the  purpose  than  butter^  which 
oauaes  the  pudding  to  be  black  and  dose. 

Baked  Suet  Pudding, 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  become  cold,  stir  it  into 
eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  six  of  shred  suet ;  add  two 
QggB,  and  a  tea-spoonAil  of  salt.     If  to  be  plum  pudding, 

Sut  in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  and  omit 
le  salt. 

VeaUfuet  Pudding, 

Cut  the  cmm  of  a  three-penny  loaf  into  slices ;  boil 
and  sweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  pour  over  it. 
When  soaked,  pour  out  a  little  of  the  miDc ;  and  mix 
with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Lay  the 
jslices  of  bread  into  a  dish ;  with  layers  of  currants  and 
veal-suet  shred,  a  pound  of  each.  Butter  the  dish  well, 
and  bake ;  or  you  may  boil  it  in  a  basin,  if  you  prefer  it« 

Hunter's  Pudding, 

Mix  a  pound  of  suet,  ditto  flour,  ditto  currants,  ditto 

raisins  stoned  and  a  little  cut,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon, 

shred  as  fine  as  possible,  six  Jamaica  peppers  in  fine 

powder,  four  egffs,  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  salt,  and  as 

,  little  milk  as  "wvl  mi^e  it  of  a  proper  consistence ;  boil  ^ 
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it  in  a  floured  cloth^  or  a  melon-mouldy  eight  or  nine 
hours.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Add  sometimes  a 
spoonful  of  peach- water  for  change  of  flavour. 
.  This  pudding  wUl  keep  after  it  is  boiled^  six  months, 
if  kept  tied  up  in  the  same  cloth,  and  hung  up,  folded 
in  a  sheet  of  cap-paper  to  preserve  it  from  dust,  being 
first  cold.     When  to  be  used,  it  must  boil  a  full  hour. 

Plum  Pudding, 

The  same  proportions  of  flour  and  suet,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  fruit,  with  spice,  lemon,  a  glass  of  wine  or 
not,  and  one  egg,  and  milk,  will  make  an  excellent 
pudding,  if  long  boiled. 

Another. 

Lay  a  pound  of  beef  suet  in  lumps,  the  size  of  nut- 
megs, in  a  basin,  half  a  pound  of  jar-raisins,  a  large 
spoonful  of  fine  sugar,  three  eggs,  a  spoonful  and  hsdf 
of  flour,  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Tie  a  wet  clodi, 
doubled  and  well  floured,  over  the  basin.  Put  it  into  a , 
pot  of  water  that  boils  very  fast,  and  move  it  about  for 
some  minutes.     Boil  five  or  six  hours. 

Another,  very  light. 

Mix  grated  bread,  suet,  and  stoned  raisins,  four 
ounces  each,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs,  three  or  four 

rK)nsful  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt.     Boil  four  hours, 
spoonful  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  in  melted 
butter,  may  be  served  as  sauce. 

National  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  suet,  jar-raisins,  and  currants,  one  pound  each, 
four  ounces  of  crums  of  bread,  two  table-spoonsful  of 
sugar,  one  ditto  of  grated  lemon-peel,  half  a  nutmeg, 
a  small  blade  of  mace,  a  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  six 
well-beaten  eggs.     Boil  it  ^ve  hours. 

Prune  Pudding. 

Take  a  few  spoonsful  from  a  quart  of  milk,  and  mix 
into  it  by  degrees  four  spoonsful  of  flour,  two  spoonsful 
of  sifted  ginger,  a  little  salt,  six  yolks  and  three  whites 

Q 
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of  c^ffs;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk^  and  a 
pou^  of  prunes^  or  damsons.  Tie  it  up  in  a  cloth, 
wetted  ana  well  floured^  or  put  it  in  a  basin  that  will 
exactly  hold  it.  Boil  it  an  hour;  and  pour  over  it 
meltea  butter  and  sugar. 

Custard  Pudding. 

Mix  by  degrees  a  pint  of  good  milk  with  a  large 

rnful  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  fiye  eggs,  some  orange* 
er  water,  and  a  little  pounded  cinnamon.  Butter  a 
basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in,  and 
tie  a  floured  cloth  over.  Put  in  boiling  water  over  the 
Are,  and  turn  it  about  a  few  minutes  to  prevent  the  egg 
going  to  one  side.     Half  an  hour  will  boil  it. 

Put  currant-jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Sponge  Pudding. 

Butter  a  mould  thickly,  stick  it  all  over  with  dried 
cherries,  or  the  finest  raisins.  Fill  the  mould  with 
small  sponge  cakes,  three  parts;  soak  them  through 
with  wme ;  fill  up  the  mould  wiUi  a  rich  cold  custard. 
Butter  a  paper,  and  put  on  the  mould;  then  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over  it  quite  close,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 
Turn  out  the  pudding  carefully,  and  pour  some  cold 
custard  over  it,  and  into  the  dish. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  pipe-sort,  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  a  bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon,  till  tender ;  put 
it  into  a  dish,  with  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  but  only  one 
white,  sugar,  nutmeg,  a  spoonful  of  peach-water,  and 
half  a  glass  of  raisin-wine.  Bake  with  a  paste  round 
the  edges. 

A  layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry-jam,  in  a 
macaroni  pudding,  for  change,  is  a  great  improvement ; 
in  which  case  omit  the  almond- water,  or  ratafia,  which 
you  would  otherwise  flavour  it  with. 

Boiled  Fennicelli  Pudding. 

Stir  vety  gently  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  into  a  pint 
of  new  milk  over  the  stove,  until  it  be  scalding  hot,  but 
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not  more ;  then  pour  it  into  a  basin^  and  add  to  it  one 
ounce  of  butter  and  two  of  sugar^  while  hot.  When  the 
above  is  nearly  cold^  mix  in  it^  very  gently^  two  well- 
beaten  eggs^  and  immediately  put  it  into  a  basin  that 
trill  exa^y  hold  it.  Cover  carefully  with  a  floured 
cloth ;  and  turning  the  basin  the  narrow  end  upwards^ 
stir  it  round  for  ten  minutes^  and  boil  an  hour.  Serve 
the  moment  it  is  done^  with  pudding-sauce. 

Baked  Vermicelli  Pudding* 

Simmer  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  in  a  pint  of  new 
milk  ten  minutes ;  then  put  to  it  half  a  pint  of  cream^  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon^  four  ounces  of  butter 
warmed^  the  same  of  white  sugar^  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs^  well  beaten.    Bake  in  a  dish  without  a  lining. 

Millet  Pudding. 

Wash  three  spoonsful  of  the  seed;  put  into  the  dish^ 
with  a  crust  round  the  edges  ;  pour  over  it  as  much  new 
milk  as  will  nearly  fill  the  didi^  two  ounoes  of  butter 
warmed  with  it^  sugar^  shred  lemon^  and  a  little  scrape 
of  ginger  and  nutmeg.  As  you  put  it  in  the  oven^  stir 
in  two  eggs  beaten^  and  a  spoon^  of  shred  suet. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

Boil  a  large  carrot  tender ;  then  bruise  it  in  a  martfle 
mortar^  and  mix  with  it  a  spoonful  of  biscuit-powder^ 
or  three  or  four  little  sweet  biscuits  without  seeds^  four 
yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream  either  raw 
or  scalded,  a  Uttle  ratafia,  a  large  spoonful  of  orange  or 
r)0Be-water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar.  Bake  it  in  a  shallow  dish  lined  with  paste ;  and 
turn  it  out  to  serve,  with  a  little  sugar  dusted  over. 

Chestnut  Pudding. 

Boil  eighteen  chestnuts  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour :  bhmch,  peel,  and  poun^  them  in  a  mortar,  with 
some  sweet  wine  and  orangp-flower  water,  till  they 
become  a  thin  paste.  Mix  the  yolks  of  twelve  and 
whites  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  three  pints  of 
cream,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  warmed  in  it:  sweeten 
f  q2 
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to  vour  taste;  and  add  some  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  to  this  the  chestnut  paste^  and  stir  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  thick.  Line  a  dish  with  puff-paste^ 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  it^  and  bake  it. 

If  cream  cannot  be  obtained,  thicken  three  pints  of 
new  milk  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  egg&, 
and  a  tea^spoonful  of  rioe-flour. 

Quince  Pudding, 

Scald  some  quinces  till  they  are  very  tender:  pare 
them^  and  scrape  off  all  the  pulp.  Strew  over  them 
ginger^  cinnamon^  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  them 
very  sweet.  To  a  pint  of  cream  put  the  yolks  of  three 
or  four  e^s,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  will 
make  it  of  a  proper  thickness.  Line  a  dish,  and  bake. 
White  pears,  plums,  apricots,  or  other  fruit,  may  be  done 
in  the  same  way. 

An  excellent  Apricot  Pudding. 

Halve  twelve  large  apricots,  give  them  a  scald  till 
they  are  soft;  meantime  pour  on  the  grated  crums 
of  a  penny  loaf,  a  pint  of  boiling  cream ;  when  half- 
cold,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  beaten  ^gs, 
and  a  glass  of  white  wine,  ^ound  the  apricots  in  a 
mortar,  with  some  or  all  of  the  kernels ;  mix  then  the 
fruit  and  other  ingredients  together ;  put  a  paste  round 
a  dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour. 

'  Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding, 

Stew  gooseberries  in  a  jar  over  a  hot  hearth^  or  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  till  they  will  pulp.  Take  a  pint  of 
the  juice  pressed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  beat  it  with 
three  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  and' strained,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  butter :  sweeten  it  well,  and  put 
a  crust  round  the  dish.  A  few  crums  of  roll  should 
be  mixed  with  the  above  to  give  a  little  consistence,  or 
four  ounces  of  Naples  biscuit. 

Raspberries  or  currants  may  be  used  instead  of  goose* 
berries,  and  are  equally  good. 
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A  Green-hean  Pudding, 

Boil  and  blanch  old  beans^  beat  tbem  in  a  mortar, 
with  vefy  little  pepper  and  salt>  some  cream^  a^d  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  A  little  spinach-juice  will  give  a  finer 
colour^  but  it  is  as  good  without.  Boil  it  in  a  basin 
tliat  will  just  hold  it^  an  hour ;  and  pour  parsley  and 
butter  over. 

Serve  bacon  to  eat  with  it. 

A  Tansy  Pudding. 

Beat  seven  ^gs^  yolks  and  whites  separately ;  add  a 

Eint  of  cream^  near  the  same  of  spinach-juice^  and  a 
ttle  tansy-juice  gained  by  pounding  in  a  stone  mortar, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Naples  biscuit^  sugar  to  taste,  a 
glass  of  white  wine>  and  some  nutmeg.  Set  all  in  a 
saucepan,  just  to  thicken^  over  the  fire ;  then  put  it  into 
a  dish«  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  bake  it. 

Cowslip  Pudding. 

Cut  and  pound  small  the  flowers  of  a  peck  of  cows- 
lips, with  eight  ounces  of  grated  Naples  biscuit,  and 
three- pints  of  cream.  Boil  them;  and  when  a  little 
cooled,  mix  in  sixteen  eggs,  with  a  little  rose-water,  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk,  previously  beaten  with  them.  Sweeten, 
and  bake  in  a  lined  or  buttered  dish.  When  baked, 
throw  fine  sugar  over  it,  and  serve  hot. 

Shelford  Pudding. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants  or  raisins, 
one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  six  eggs,  a  little 
good  milk,  some  lemon-peel,  a  little  salt.  Boil  it  in  a 
melon-shape  sii^  hours. 

Brandy  Pudding. 

Line  a  mould  with  jar-raisins  stoned,  or  dried  cherries, 
th^i  with  thin  slices  of  French  roll,  next  to  which  put 
ratafias,  or  macaroons ;  then  the  fruit,  rolls,  and  cakes, 
in  succession,  until  the  mould  be  full;  sprinkling  in 
at  times  two  glasses  of  brandy.  Beat  four  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites ;  put  to  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream,  lightly 
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sweetened^  half  a  nutmeg,  and  the  nnd  of  half  a  lemon^ 
finely  grated.  Let  the  Equid  sink  into  the  solid  part ; 
then  flour  a  doth,  tie  it  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour  ; 
keep  the  mould  the  right  side  up.  Senre  with  pud- 
•dcDg-sauce. 

Buttermilk  Pudding. 

Warm  three  quarts  of  new  milk;  turn  it  with  9 
quart  of  buttermilk; 'drain  the  curd  through  a  sieve; 
when  dry,  pound  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  near  half 
a  pound  of  sugar,  a  lemon  boiled  tender,  the  crum  of  a 
Toll  grated,  a  nutmeg  grated,  six  bitter  almonds,  four 
ounces  of  warm  butter,  a  tea-cupfiil  of  good  cream,  the 
yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  a  glass  of  sweet 
wine,  and  ditto  of  brandy. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  in  small  cups  or  bowls 
well  buttered;  if  the  bottom  be  not  brown,  use  a  sala- 
mander ;  but  serve  as  quick  as  possible^  and  with  pud^ 
ding-sauce. 

Arrcfwroot  Pudding. 

Mix  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  powder  in  two  of  cold 
milk ;  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  in  which 
have  been  dissolved  four  ounces  of  butter  and  two  of 
sugar^  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  a  little  nutmeg  and 
five  ^gs.  Bake  half  an  hour  in  a  dish  lined  with  paste. 
Turn  it  out. 

Preserved  fruits  of  any  kind,  laid  at  the  bottom^  eat 
weU.    If  to  look  dear,  substitute  water  for  milk. 

Curd  Puddings, 

Turn  two  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  jnress  the  whey 
from  it,  rub  through  a  sieve^  and  mix  four  ounces  of 
butter,  the  crum  of  a  penny  loaf,  two  spoonsful  of  creanij, 
half  a  nutmeg,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  two 
spoonsful  of  white  wine.  Butter  little  cups,  or  small 
pattypans,  and  fill  them  three  parts.  Orange-flower 
water  is  an  improvement.     Bake  them  with  care* 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce  in  a  boat. 
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Boiled  Curd  Pudding, 

Rub  the  curd  of  two  gallons  of  milk  well  drained 
tlirougli  a  sieve.  Mix  it  with  six  eggs^  a  little  cream^ 
two  spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water^  half  a  nutmeg, 
flour  and  crums  of  bread  each  three  spoonsful^  currants 
and  raisins^  half  a  pound  of  each.  Boil  an  hour  in  a 
thick  well-floured  cloth. 

A  Dutch  Curd  Pudditig, 

Beat  half  a  pound  of  curd^  and  half  a  pound  of  butter 
to  a  cream  j  whip  into  it  seven  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  same  of  currants  washed  and 
picked,  half  a  lemon  grated,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Beat 
it  to  the  moment  of  baking.     Sift  sugar  over* 

Pippin  Pudding. 

Coddle  six  pippins  in  vine-leaves,  covered  with  water, 
very  gently,  that  the  inside  be  done  without  breaking 
the  skins.  When  soft,  skin,  and  with  a  tea-spoon  take 
the  pulp  from  the  core*  Press  it  through  a  colander ; 
add  two  spoonsful  of  orange-flower,  water,  three  eggs 
l)eaten,  a  glass  of  raisin-wine,  a  pint  of  scalded  cream, 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Lay  a  thin  puff-paste  at  th6 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish ;  shred  very  thin  lemon- 
peel  as  fine  as  possible,  and  put  it  into  tne  dish ;  like« , 
wise  lemon,  orange,  and  citron,  in  small  slices,  but  not 
80  thin  as  to  dissolve  in  the  baking. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Mix  five  spoonsful  of  flour,  with  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
three  eggs,  well  beaten.  Butter  the  pan.  When  brown 
by  baking  under  the  meat,  turn  the  other  side  upwards, 
and  brown  that.  It  should  be  made  in  a  square  pai^ 
and  cut  into  pieces  to  come  to  table.  Set  it  over  a 
chafing-dish  at  first,  and  stir  it  some  minutes. 

A  quick'made  Pudding. 

Flour  and  suet  half  a  pound  each,  four  eggs,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  new  milk«  a  little  mace  and  nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins^  ditto  of  curr^ts;  mix 
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well^  and  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  oover 
of  the  pet  on^  or  it  will  require  longer. 

A  Charlotte. 

Cut  as  many  very  thin  slices  of  white  bread  as  wiQ 
cover  the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a  baking-dish^  but 
first  rub  it  thick  with  butter.  Put  apples  in  thin  slices 
into  the  dish,  in  layers,  till  fiiU,  strewing  sugar  betweei^ 
and  bits  of  butter.  In  the  mean  time,  stMik  as  many 
thin  slices  of  bread  as  will  cover  the  whole,  in  warm 
milk,  over  which  lay  a  plate,  and  a  weight  to  keep  the- 
bread  close  on  the  apples.  Bake  slowly  three  hours. 
To  a  middling-sized  dish  use  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  the 
whole. 

Russian  Seed,  or  ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  a  large  spoonful  heaped,  of  either,  in  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon.  When 
cold,  add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten^ 
Bake  with  a  crust  round  the  dish. 

Cream  Pudding. 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream,  with  a  blade  of  mace,  three 
cloves,  and  half  a  nutmeg  grated ;  and  let  it  stand  to 
cool.  Beat  eight  eggs,  but  only  three  whites ;  strain, 
and  mix  them  with  a  spoonful  of  the  finest  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beaten  fine 
with  a  spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water.  Mix 
t^hese  by  degrees  in  the  cream,  and  stir  all  well  toge- 
ther. Take  a  thick  cloth,  wet  and  flour  it  well ;  pour 
in  the  mixture,  tie  it  dose,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water.  Keep  it  boiling,  half  an  hour,  very  fest.  When 
done,  turn  it  carefully  on  a  dish,  strew  fine  sugar  upon  > 
it,  and  serve  pudding-sauce  round. 

A  Welsh  Pudding. 

Let  half  a  pound  of  fine  butter  melt  gently,  beat  with, 
it  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  m 
six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated. 
Put  a  paste  into  a  dish  for  turning  out,  and  pour  the 
above  in^  and  nicely  bake  it. 
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A  Herb  Pudding. 

Pick  two  handsfiil  of  parsley-leaves  from  the  sterns^ 
half  the  quantity  of  spinach,  two  hearts  of  lettuces,  a 
large  handful  of  mustard  and  cresses,  a  few  leaves  of 
white  beet,  and  a  small  handful  of  chives :  wash,  and  boil 
all  together  three  minutes ;  drain  the  water  from  them, 
and  w^ush  very  fine ;  mix  well,  and  add  salt  and  pepper. 
Have  ready  a  batter,  made  of  an  ounce  of  flour,  a  pint 
of  thin  cream,  and  two  eggs ;  stir  it  into  the  herbs,  and 
xx>ver  the  dish  with  a  good  crust.  This  pudding  has 
much  the  flavour  of  omelet. 

A  very  pretty  dish  of  Eggs. 

Break  some  eggs  into  a  small  tart  dish,  without  in* 
juring  the  yolks,  or  laying  one  over  the  other.  Drop  on 
them  some  warm  butter,  and  lightly  strew  crums  of 
bread.  Put  it  in  the  oven  until  the  whites  be  set ;  and 
serve  with  a  wreath  of  parsley  round  the  edge. 

DUMPLINGS. 

Oxford  Dumplings. 

Of  grated  bread  two  ounces,  currants  and  shred  suet 
four  ounces  each,  two  large  spoonsful  of  flour,  a  ereat 
deal  of  grated  lemon-peel,  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  a  little 
pimento  in  fine  powder.  Mix  with  two  eggs  and  a  little 
milk  into  five  dumplings,  and  fry  of  a  fine  yellow 
brown.  Made  with  flour  instead  of  bread,  but  half  the 
quantity,  they  are  excellent. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Suet  Dumplings. 

'  Make  as  pudding  (page  208) ;  and  drop  into  boiling 
water,  or  into  the  boiling  of  beef:  or  you  may  boil  them 
in  a  doth. 

Apple,  Currant,  or  Damson  Dumplings,  or  Puddings, 

Make  as  above,  and  line  a  basin  with  the  paste  to- 
lerably thin:  fill  with  the  fruit,  and  cover  it;  tie  a 
cloth  over  tight,  and  boil  till  the  fruit  shall  be  done 
enough. 
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YeaH  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Make  a  very  light  dough  with  yeasty  as  for  breads 
but  with  milk  instead  of  water^  ana  put  salt.  Let  it 
rise  an  hour  before  the  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  befwe  you  are  to  serve^  have  ready 
a  large  stew-pan  of  boiling  wato* ;  make  the  dough  into 
balls^  the  size  of  a  middling  apple ;  throw  them  in^  and 
boil  twenty  minutes.  If  you  aoubt  when  done  enough^ 
stick  a  clean  fork  into  one^  and  if  it  come  out  ckar,  it 
is  done. 

The  way  to  eat  them  is^  to  tear  them  apart  on  the 
top  with  two  forksj  for  they  become  heavy  by  their  own 
steam.  Eat  immediately  with  meat^  or  sugar  and  butter, 
or  salt. 

Norfolk  Dumplings. 

With  a  pint  of  milk,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt,  mix  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  thick  batter. 
Drop  a  spoonful  at  a  time  into  a  stew-pan  of  boiling 
water.  Three  minutes  will  do  them.  Take  them  up 
in  a  sieve  to  drain ;  and  serve  quickly  with  cold  butter. 
The  water  must  not  cease  boiling  wmle  they  are  doing. 

PANGAKES. 

Common  Pancakes. 

Make  a  light  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and  milk.  Fry 
in  a  small  pan,  in  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Salt,  or  nut*- 
mc^  and  ginger,  may  be  added. 

Sugar  and  lemon  should  be  served  to  eat  with  them. 
Or,  when  eggs  are  scarce,  make  the  batter  with  flour, 
and  small  beer,  ginger,  &c. :  or  dean  snow,  with  flour^ 
and  a  very  little  milk,  will  serve  as  well  as  egg.    . 

Fine  Pancakes,  fried  without  Butter  or  Lard. 

Beat  six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well;  mix,  when 
strained,  with  a  pint  of  o-eam,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  n 
glass  of  wine,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  the  grated  rind  cf 
a  whole  lemon,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  almost 
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as  thick  as  ordinary  pancake-batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat 
the  frying-pan  tolerably  hot,  wipe  it  with  a  clean  doth ; 
then  pour  in  the  batter,  to  make  thin  pancakes. 

Pancakes  of  Rice* 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  to  a  jelly,  in  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  water ;  when  cold,  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  cream, 
eight  e^s,  a  bit  of  salt,  and  nutmeg ;  stir  m  eight  ounces 
of  butter  just  warmed,  and  add  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  the  batter  thick  enough.  Fry  in  as  little  lard  or 
dripping  as  possible. 

Irish  Pancakes. 

Beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  strain  them 
into  a  pint  of  cream,  put  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste :  set  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  tiie  fire, 
stir  it,  and  as  it  warms  pour  it  to  the  cream,  whidi 
should  be  warm  when  the  eggs  are  put  to  it:  then 
mix  smooth  almost  half  a  pint  of  flour.  Fry  the  pan- 
cakes very  thin;  the  first  with  a  bit  of  butter,  but  not 
the  others.    Serve  several  on  one  another. 

New-England  Pancakes. 

Mix  a  pint  of  cream,  five  spoonsful  of  fine  flour,  seven 
yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  and  a  very  little  salt ;  fry 
them  very  thin  in  fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew 
sugar  ana  cinnamon.     Send  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

Mix  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten  eggs  with  a  pint  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg,  cin- 
namon, and  mace.  Rub  the  pan  with  a  bit  of  butter : 
and  fry  the  pancakes  thin. 

FRITTRRS. 

Make  them  of  any  of  the  batters  directed  for  pan- 
cakes, by  dropping  a  small  quantity  into  the  pan ;  or 
make  the  plamer  sort,  and  put  pared  apples,  sliced  and 
cored,  into  the  batter,  and  fry  some  of  it  with  each  slice. 
'Currants^  or  sliced  lemon>  as  thin  as  paper,  make  an 
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agreeable  change. — Fritters  for  company  should  be 
served  on  a  folded  napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of 
sweetmeat^  or  ripe  fruity  may  be  made  into  fritters. 

Chester  Fritters. 

Seepage  29. 

Spanish  Fritters. 

Cut  the  crum  of  a  French  roll  into  lengths^  as  thick 
as  your  linger^  in  what  shape  you  will.  Soak  in  some 
cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  poundea  cinnamon,  and  an  egs. 
When  well  sod&ed,  fry  of  a  nice  brown ;  and  serve  wSa 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar-sauce. 

Potatoe  Fritters. 

Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scrape  them  fine ;  beat  fbur 
yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the  above 
one  large  spoonful  of  cream,  another  of  sweet  wine,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  batter 
half  an  hour  at  least.  It  will  be  extremely  light.  Put 
a  good*  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a  stew-pan,  and  drop  a 
iq)oonful  of  the  batter  at  a  time  into  it.  Fry  them ; 
and  serve  as  a  sauce,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  peach-leaf  or  almond 
water,  and  some  white  sugar,  warmed  together :  not  to 
be  served  in  the  dish. 

Another  way. 

Slice  potatoes  thin,  dip  them  in  a  fine  batter,  and  fry. 
Serve  with  white  sugar  sifted  over  them.  Lemon-peel, 
and  a  spoonfrd  of  orange-flower  water,  should  be  added 
to  the  batter. 

Bttck-wheat  Fritters,  called  Backings. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour,  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  warm  milk,  and  a  spoonfril  of  vest ;  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  about  an  hour ;  then  mix  four  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  the  batter 
the  usual  thickness  for  pancakes,  and  fry  them  the 
same. 
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Pinh^cohured  Fritters. 
^  Boil  a  large  beet-root  until  it  is  tender ;  beat  it  fine 
m  a  marble  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two 
spoonsful  of  flour,  and  three  of  cream,  the  juice  and 
peel  of  half  a  lemon,  half  a  nutmeg,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  fry  the  fritters  in 
butter.  Garnish  them  with  green  sweetmeats,  pre- 
served apricots,  or  sprigs  of  myrtle. 

Plain  Fritters* 
Grate  the  crum  of  a  penny  loaf;  put  it  into  a  pint  of 
milk  over  the  fire,  and  beat  it  very  smooth :  when  cold, 
add  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  half  a  nutmeg.  Fry  them  in  hog's  lard ;  and  serve 
pudding-sauce  in  a  boat. 

Curd  Fritters. 
Rub  down  in  a  mortar  a  quart  of  dry  curd,  with  the 
yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  of  four  well-beaten  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg,  and  half  a  spoon- 
ful of  flour.  Drop  the  batter  into  a  frying-pan,  with  a 
little  butter,  or  fine  lard. 


PART  VIL 
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Fisli, 

Une  Granade. 

Scrape  gently  the  flesh  of  a  la^ge  wiiiting  from  the 
dcin  and  bones;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  fifteen  minutes: 
having  scraped  two  ounces  of  the  finest  fat  bacon,  beat 
them  together  another  fifteen  minutes ;  then  add  a  tabk- 
spoonfuTof  chopped  parsley,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  small 
bit  of  garlic  chopped  to  a  mash,  a  blade  of  mace  in  powder, 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  pound  a  full  half 
hour  more :  when  to  be  used,  mix  well  therein  the  fresh 
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beaten  whites  of  two  ^gs^  reserving  a  tea-spoonful  to  be 
used  as  hereafter  directed.  Meantime  take  the  bones 
and  fins  from  four  or  five  little  red-mullet^  without  in- 
juring the  skin^  and  cut  them^  lengthways^  an  inch  vpide  ; 
do  the  same  by  a  good-sized  sole^  having  splits  but  not 
removed  any  of  the  skin.  Then  stew  a  small  veal  sweet- 
bread^ a  fresh  artichoke  bottom,  eight  oysters  without 
the  beards,  and  two  truffles  cut  in  bits,  a  quarter  of  an. 
hour,  in  a  little  butter,  and  let  it  become  cold.  When 
all  the  above  are  in  readiness,  line  a  casserole  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  with  long  slices  of  fat  bacoiiy 
placed  quite  dose,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay  four  1^ 
of  carrot  cut  diamond  shape,  lengthways ;  cover  the  bacon 
with  the  strips  offish  perfectly  united,  alternately  putting 
the  brovm  and  white  of  the  sole,  and  the  red  of  the 
mullet  next  to  the  bacon,  and  on  these  half  the  force- 
meat ;  then  put  in  the  sweetbread,  &c  which  cover  with 
theremainder  of  the  forcemeat, smoothing  it  over  with  the 
back  of  a  spoon  wetted,  with  the  white  of  the  egg  before 
directed  to  be  preserved.  Lay  on  it  a  buttered  paper, 
put  the  cover  of  the  pan  on,  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

When  done,  turn  the  granade  on  the  lid  to  drain, 
carefully  remove  the  bacon  without  breaking  the  skin  of 
the  fish,  and  serve  very  hot,  with  rich  veal  gravy  round, 
not  over  it.  The  entrails  of  the  mullet  w3l  give  addi- 
tional flavour  to  the  forcemeat.  Where  they  cannot  be 
had,  the  red  part  of  lobsters  used  alternately  with  the 
brown  and  white  of  the  sole,  or  mackerel,  will  look  beau- 
tiful. 

A  similar  dish  may  be  made  by  substituting  the  flesh 
of  hare,  the  white  part  of  partridge,  and  ham,  for  the 
fish ;  the  little  ragout  of  sweetbread,  &c.  as  before;  and 
a  forcemeat  made  of  cold  game,  the  liver  of  young  fowls^ 
th^  fat  and  lean  of  fine  ham,  eggs,  butter,  herbs,  and 
spice,  as  in  the  above. 

Grenadier  de  Jll  et  de  Sole, — Sole  with  forcemeat  and 

gherkins. 

Split  a  fine  sole  downwards,  take  out  the  bone,  and 
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lard  the  insides  with  strips  of  gherkins  and  truffies^  then 
cover  one  half  of  the  sole  with  the  following  fiuroemeat^ 
which  will  be  again  covered  by  the  remaining  half  of  the 
sole^  fasten  them  together  with  four  splinter-skewers^ 
and  bake  with  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  weak  meat^  or 
fish  gravy. 

Make  the  forcemeat  of  any  dressed  fish^  crums  of 
bread,  the  hard  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  a  spoon^  of  boiled 
celery-root,  half  an  anchovy,  a  spoonful  of  parsley,  and 
half  as  much  chervil,  both  finely  minced,  a  little  fat 
bacon  or  butter,  and  a  raw  egg,  pepper  and  salt. 

When  dressed,  keep  the  fish  not,  while  the  gravy  it 
was  baked  in  is  warmed  with  a  spoojifiil  of  caper  vinegar, 
and  the  same  of  the  gherkin  liquor,  to  serve  round  it,  with 
a  few  sliced  gherkins. 

Broiled  Mackerel. 

Split  them  up  the  back,  clean  them  very  nicely,  lay 
them,  whole,  on  the  gridiron,  having  rubbed  them,  mside 
and  out,  with  butter,  warmed  in  a  bit  of  muslin.  When 
ready,  put  into  each  fish  an  ounce  of  butter  rubbed  in 
chopped  chervil ;  when  the  butter  is  melted,  dish  them, 
spread  open,  very  hot. 

Anguille  Rotie. — Roasted  Eel 
Skin  a  large  silver  eel ;  lay  on  the  inner  side  a  force- 
meat of  two  ounces  of  crumsrof  bread,  one  ounce  of  fat 
bacon,  two  large  spoonsful  of  chopped  parsley,  four  dried 
leaves  of  sage,  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Roll  the  eel,  beginning  at  the  tail,  taking 
care  that  the  seasoning  come  not  too  near  the  edges; 
fasten  the  roll  tight  with  twine  and  small  silver  skewers 
(with  which  it  may  be  served).  Over  all  lay  the  skin, 
having  buttered  it,  and  put  it  to  the  fire  on  a  lark-spit : 
when  nearly  dressed,  remove  the  skin,  wet  the  fish  all 
over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sift  over  it  some  fine  raspings 
of  bread.  Se^^ve  the  following  sauce  round  it :— chop  as 
small  as  possible  two  large  spoonsful  of  capers,  and  two 
unwashed  anchovies ;  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  five 
ounces  of  butter,  two  spoonsful  of  water,  boiling  hot,  and 
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one  of  caper  vinegar :  shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  until 
all  be  completely  mixed. 

Trout  in  White  Sauce. 

Boil  the  fish  gently  in  as  much  water  and  light  white 
wine^  in  equal  quantities^  as  will  only  cover  them.  Keep 
them  hotj  when  done^  while  you  boU  the  liquor  with  a  bit 
of  butter^  and  a  little  flour.  Meantime  have  ready  beaten 
two  eggs^  with  a  spoonful  of  cold  water^  and  pour  them 
and  the  sauce  to  and  fro  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
stove^  till  they  are  of  a  due  thickness ;  and  serve  the  fish 
in  it,  adding  a  little  salt. 

Trout  in  Green  Sauce. 

Beat  in  a  mortar  half  an  anchovy^  a  table-spoonful  of 
capers^  one  each  of  chives  and  parsley^  previously  minced^ 
a  good  lump  of  butter^  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour. 
When  the  trout  is  ready^  keep  it  hot  while  this  mixture 
is  boiled  with  the  liquor^  in  which  serve  it. 

Truite  cuite  en  papier.^^Trout  dressed  in  paper. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  small  oval  paper  form  with  very 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon :  cut  down  the  back  six  or  eight 
nicely- washed  small  trout^  and  having  removed  the  bones, 
lay  tne  fish,  open,  flat  upon  the  bacon,  sprinkled  with 
diopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  and  two 
cloves  finely  poundea.  Care  must  be  taken,  wh^i  split- 
ting the  fish,  to  leave  half  the  tail  of  each  attached  to 
each  half  of  the  body,  and  to  curl  them  inwards  towards 
each  other.  Bake  naif  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven,  and 
serve  in  the  paper. 

Truite Jricassec^^Fricasseed  Trout. 

Fry  a  beautiful  colour,  and  serve  in  a  very  good  fri- 
cassee sauce. 

Truite  en  salade. — Trout  in  Salad-sauce. 

Fry  two  or  three  middling-sized  trout,  lay  them  in  a 
paper  to  remove  the  fat,  and,  when  cold,  serve  in  salad- 
sauce,  v(dth  minced  chervil  and  chives. 
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Langue  de  Bceufpiquie. — Neat's  Tongue  larded. 

Having  removed  the  root  and  gullet  t)f  a  smafU  neat's 
tongue^  rub  it  well  wit^  salt ;  next  day  hang  it  to  droin, 
and  wipe  it.  Let  it  lie  in  salt  one  day^  boil  it  half  an 
hour>  blanch  and  remove  the  skin;  then^  having  rolled 
some  fresh-cured  &t  bacon  in  a  seasoning  of  pepper^  salt, 
cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  with  parsley, 
knotted  marjoram,  chives  or  chibols,  and  a  little  morsel 
of  garlic  minced  small,  lard  the  tongue  all  ovei^except 
a  little  space  from  the  root  to  the  tip  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  to  be  divided;  braise  and  glaze  as  usual, 
having,  after  it  is  dressed,  cut  it  in  two,  except  at  the 
two  extremities,  and  thus  lay  it  on  the  dish,  in  form  of 
a  heart. 

Palais  de  Boeufen  sauce  blanche. — Ox  Palate  in  white 

sauce. 

Clean  and  stew  the  palates  till  they  can  be  skinned, 
then,  while  hot,  throw  them  into  cold  water  for  an 
hour;  having  prepared  the  following  sauce,  simmer 
them  very  slowly  in  it  till  perfectly  tender.  Put  into  a 
casserole  four  ounces  of  lean  veal,  the  same  of  lean 
bacon ;  the  outsides  being  removed,  two  ounces  of  fat 
bacon,  the  same  of  butter,  half  the  thin  rind  of  a  lemon, 
and,  the  white  peel  being  removed,  the  remainder 
sliced,  a  bay-leaf  or  two,  one  dove,  one  onion,  and  one 
carrot  sliced  thin,  with  as  much  water  as  will  just  cover 
them ;  keep  the  pan  closely  stopped,  and  simmer  till 
the  gravy  be  much  reduced,  stirring  it  often ;  add  some 
good  broth,  salt,  and  white  p^per,  skim  it,  and  dress 
the  palates  therein.  Just  before  serving,  mix  in  the 
yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg  over  the  fire,  but  the  sauce  piu«t' 
not  boil. 

Cotelettes  de  Veau  Farcies. — Veal  Cutlets  with  Force- 
meat. 

Chop  off  the  thick  bone  of  a  small  neck  of  veal  to  the 
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end  of  tbe  fifth  rib ;  divide  the  steaks^  and  with  a  broad 
knife  beat  the  meat  of  each  flat^  and  cover  it  with  force- 
meat of  lean  yeal^  beef  suet^  parsley^  a  small  bit  of  garlic^ 
a  little  salt^  mace>  and  pepper.  Then  rdl  the  meat 
round  the  bone,  the  end  of  which  leave  out  at  one 
extremity,  put  over  a  thin  slice  of  fat  baoon,  and 
having  stuffed  in  the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat  at  the 
ends  of  the  roll,  bind  up  with  twine.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  small  stew-pan  lay  slices  of  turnip,  onion,  three 
inches  of  celery,  and  two  large  carrots  cut  lengthways, 
and  the  steaks  over ;  add  as  much  water,  or  beef  broth, 
as  shall  half  cover  them ;  set  the  pan  on  a  moderate 
stove,  and  some  wood  embers  on  the  lid ;  simmer  slowly 
two  hours,  then  remove  the  twine,  and  placing  the  bones 
upwards,  leaning  on  each  other,  strain  the  gravy  ov^ 
them. 

Queues  de  Feau. — Calves'  Tails. 

Having  nicely  cleaned  and  soaked  four  calves'  tails, 
cut  off  the  small  ends,  and  blanch  them.  Dry,  flour, 
and  fry  them  a  fine  brown  in  butter,  drain  the  rat  from 
.  them,  and  having  ready  a  pint  of  weak  broth,  with  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  chibols,  two  bay-leaves,  half  a 
pint  of  mushrooms,  pepper  and  salt,  boiled  up  and 
skimmed,  wipe  the  sides  of  the  casserole,  and  put  the 
tails  in,  and  simmer  very  slowly  until  they  are  quite 
tender.  Keep  them  hot  while  the  gravy  is  strained, 
and  boiled  to  a  glaze,  to  cover  them.  If  you  have  no 
mushrooms,  mix  a  little  of  the  powder  into  the  gravy 
just  before  serving.  Have  ready  small  onions,  and 
peeled  to  one  size  to  send  up  in  the  dish. 

Ris  de  Feau, — Sweetbreads. 

« 

Skin  and  blanch  three  sweetbreads ;  boil  till  ready 
for  eating ;  dry,  and  brown  with  a  salamander.  Put 
over  a  little  glaze,  and  serve  with  veal  gravy  and  glazed 
onions,  or  stewed  mushrooms,  round. 

Ris  de  Feau  en  Cuises. — Sweetbreads  in  cases. 

Blanch  three  sweetbreads,  and  simmer  in  a  strong. 
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'  well-flavoured  gravy,  till  quite  done.  Have  ready  three 
round  pieces  of  white  paper  oiled,  and  lay  them  thereon ; 
having  left  them  lightly  wetted  with  gravy,  sprinkle 
over  them  the  finest  crums  or  raspings  of  bread,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg.  Do  them  slowly  on  a 
gridiron,  and  serve  in  the  cases.  Any  of  the  vegetable 
sauces  may  be  served  to  eat  with  them. 

Pieds  de  Veau  enJricassSe. — Calf's  Feet  fricasseed. 
Soak  two  fine  calf's  feet  in  cold  water  six  hours; 
then  simmer  in  a  sufficiency  of  milk  and  water  to  cover 
them  completely,  until  the  meat  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  bones  in  nice  pieces ;  sprinkle  with  crums  of 
bre^d,  pepper,  and  salt,  having  previously  dipped  them 
in  yolk  of  egg :  fry  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  serve  in 
.  fricas^-sauce. 

Pieds  de  Veau  en  Sauce  c^Oignons,  ou  en  Sauce  To* 
mate — Calf's  Feet  in  Onion  or  Tomata  Sauce. 

Boil  the  feet  of  a  good  colour  in  milk  and  water ; 
drain,  and  serve  in  three  divisions,  with  the  sauce 
between. 

For  another  excellent  method  of  dressing  calf's  feet^ 
,  turn  to  Epaule  d'Agneau  au  naturel,  p.  246. 

Garniture  en  Ragout. — Garniture  in  Ragout. 

Having  prepared  and  blanched  sweetbreads  of  veal, 
or  lamb  (if  house-lamb  better),  liver  of  lamb,  and  rabbits, 
trufiles  and  mushrooms,  simmer  gently  half  an  hour  in 
rich  veal  broth ;  then  divide  the  several  articles  into  fit 
bits  for  helping,  and  stew  the  whole  till  very  tender. 
If,  when  finished,  the  gravy  wants  consistence,  boil  up 
in  it  a  good  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour ;  season  it, 
fifteen  minutes  before  serving,  with  white  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg  only.  Have  ready  and  hot  nne  force- 
meat balls,  in  which  finely-scraped  ham,  beef-suet,  the 
breast  of  a  fowl,  or  cold  veal,  are  the  principal  in- 
gredients. 

It  may  be  served  in  a  tureen  as  soup,  or  in  an  orna- 
mented csnist  previously  baked.     If  to  be  white>  beat  as 

b2 
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many  yolks  of  eggs  as  the  quantity  may  yequire>  and 
,  simmer  in.  ihe  ragoat  two  minutes ;  it  must  net  bo3. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  whole  pigeons^  nicely  prepared^ 
.-iarm  a  part  of  this  mudi  admired  dish,  which  in  one  way 

or  other  is  rarely  omitted  on  well-covered  tables. 

Calves'  Ears  stuffed. 

The  hair  being  scalded  off  the  ears,  after  they  have 
been  cut  quite  close  to  the  head^  scald  and  dean  them 
as  well: as  possible;  boil  them  quite  tender,  and  blanch 
them  in  coid  water.  Observe  that  the  gristle  next  the 
head  be  cut  so  smooth  as  to  allow  the  ears  to  stand  up- 

'  right;  they  may  be  boiled  in  white  gravy  instead  of 
water,  which  will  make  them  richer.  When  become 
cold,  fill  up  the  cavity  with  a  fine  stu^ng,  either  of  calif's 
liver,  fat  bacon,  grated  ham,  bread  soaked  in  cream  or 

.  gravy^  herbs,  an  unbeaten  egg^  a  little  salt,  and  a  smfU 

Siece  of  mace;  or  substitute  cold  chicken  for  the  liver, 
lub  egg  over  the  ears  and  stuffing,  and  fiy  of  a  beautiful 
light  brown.  .  Serve  in  brown  or  white  gravy.  If  the 
calf  be  large,  one  foot  will  be  sufficient  for  a  corner  dish. 

Another  n>ay* 

When  prepared  as  above,  boil  them  quite  tender  in 
gravy,  and  serve  them  in  chervil  sauce;  or  else  boil 
fchervil  to  a  mash,  put  to  it  melted  butter,  pass  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  it  white  sauce,  or  use  the 
latter  solely ;  in  which  case  put  a  little  mushroom  powder 
into  it :  the  same  forcemeat  may  be  used,  or  the  ears  may 
be  served  without.  They  likewise  eat  well  (served  in 
white  or  brown  gravy)  cut  into  slices ;  in  the  latter  case, 
fry  them  before  stewed  in  gravy. 

Qwi  de  Mcuton  d  la  Sainte  Mhtehould. — Neck  of  Mutton 

^  la  Sainte  MinihoM. 

Order  the  narrow  part  of  a  neck  of  small  mutton  to 
be  cut  off  before  the  sheep  be  divided,  which  leaves  the 
two  scrags  united.  Soak  in  warm  water,  then  hang  it 
two  days ;  lay  it  in  a  stew-pot,  with  slices  of  fat  bacon 
over  and  under,  two  pounds  of  scrag  of  veal,  three  large 


carrots^  tliiree  oiuon9,  a  lai^  bundi  of  sweef  herbs/ two 
bay-leaves,  and  a  table-spooafi4  of  wkole  white  pepper:, 
cover  the  whole  with  beef-hroth>  ^d  simimer  four  hours. 
Draii^  th^  gravy  fr(«n  the  meat^  which  cover  on  all  sides 
with  crums  of  brea^>  and. brown  it  with  a  sdamander. 
In  the  mean  time  boil  the  gravy,  uncovered,  very- quickly*, 
having  strained  it  first,  and  serve  in  the  dish : ,  ad4  salt* 
Serve  m  the  dish  endive,  tomata,  or  spimich-sauce. 

Hachie  de  Mouton,  aux  herhes  fines. — Hashed  Mutton, 

with  herbs. 

Put  into  a  casserole  a  good  piece  of  butter,  some  finely . 
minced  shalot,  parsley,  and  half  a  pint  of  mushrooms ; 
boil  them  gently  in  the  butter;  then,  by  degrees,  mix 
in  a  large  spoonful  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  broth,  and 
•stew  till  the  flavour  of  all  be  obtained :  let  it  become  a 
little  eool,  and  then  mince  some  underdone  mutton  in  it,^ 
without  boiling. 

Rognans  de  Mouton. — Mutton  Kidnei/s. 

With  a  very  sharps  knife  cut  mutton  kidneys  in  the 
thinnest  possiole  slices ;  flour,  and  fry  quickly  till  they 
are  quite  crisp.  While  frying,  add  pepper  and  salt. 
Serve  them  in  a  good  gravy,  to  which  a  bit  of  garlic 
has  given  a  very  slight  flavour. 

Cotekttes  aux  Haricots. — MuUon  Steaks  with  French 

Beans.  ' 

Having  dressed  Ftench  beans  as  usual,  drain  the  water 
from  them,  and  simmer  them  with  pepper  and  salt  in  a 
good  piece  of  butter.  A  few  minutes  before  serving  add 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  shake  the  pan  over  the 
fire,  but  they  must  not  boil.  In  the  mean  time  have 
ready  three  mutton  steaks,  neatly  trimmed,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  crums,  and  nicely  boiled  or 
fried ;  and  serve  them  on  the  French  beans. 

Blanquette  d'Agneau. —  White  Fricassee  of  Lamb. 

Gut  the  best  part  of  the  brisket  of  small  lamb  into 
i^uare  jieoes  cffour  inches  each ;  wash,  dry^  and  flour^ 
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Having  boiled  four  ounces  of  butter^  one  of  ht  bacon^ 
and  some  parsley^  ten  minutes^  put  the  meat  to  it :  add 
the  juice  m  half  a  lemon^  an  onion  cut  small^  pepper  and 
salt.  Simmer  the  whole  two  hours:  then  put  in  the 
yolks  of  two  ^gSj  shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  two  minutes^ 
and  serve. 

Epaule  d* Agneau  piquee* — Larded  Shoulder  ofLawb* 

Take  out  the  bone  of  a  small  shoulder  of  lamb ;  lard 
the  under  side  with  small  lardons  of  bacon  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
aalt,  each  in  small  proportions.  Roll  the  meat  neatly^ 
and  bind  it  with  twine.  Glaze  it  after  braising;  an 
serve  it  on  cucumbers  stewed  with  cream,  seasoned  as 
usual,  or  on  mushroom-sauce. 

Epaule  d'Agneau  au  natureL-^Skoulder  of  Lamb  dressed 

plain. 

Bone  a  small  fat  shoulder  of  lamb,  leaving  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  knuckle.  Mince  a  little  of  the 
fat  with  some  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  it  on  the 
inner  side.  With  a  large  needle  and  coarse  thread  ga- 
ther together  the  circumference  of  the  meat ;  press  it 
Aat,  and  fasten  the  little  bone  as  a  handle  in  its  proper 
place.  Then  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  casserole  a  large 
sliced  onion,  half  a  lemon,  without  any  of  the  peel,  three 
small  carrots,  cut  lengthways,  and  one  dove;  on  these 
lay  the  lamb ;  and  round  the  pan  put  strips  of  baoon 
about  the  size  of  your  finger ;  throw  in  a  little  parsley, 
and  cover  the  meat  with  veal  broth.  Set  the  pan  on  a 
very  slow  fire,  and  place  wood  embers  on  the  lid.  Simmer 
two  hours.  Keep  the  meat  hot  while  the  gravy  is  strained, 
and  add  to  it  a  little  vekmte :  boil  very  quick,  and  throw : 
it  over  the  lamb.  ^ 

Note. — At  the  same  time  another  little  dish  may  be 
prepared  with  the  lamb;  which  will  also  add  to  its 
richness. 

Cut  off  the  meat  horn  two  calfs  feet  as  far  doAvn  as 
wiiere  the  toes  commence,  but  without  removing  them^ 
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or  breaking  the  skin ;  then  roli  th^  meat  round  the  toes^ 
but  do  not  cover  them.  Tie  it  tight  with  strong  twine, 
and  simmer  it  three  hours  with  the  above.  Remove  the 
string  when  served.    Lay  it  on  tomata-sauoe. 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Poulet  aux  Truffes. — Fowl  with  Truffles. 

Bone  and  skin  a  fine  young  fowl ;  take  the  odd  bits 
of  it,  four  ounces  of  green  truffles,  a  small  carrot  (both 
in  thin  slices),  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  stuff 
the  inside  of  it :  tie  it  lightly,  and  lay  it  on  slices  of  fat> 
bacon,  and  lay  over  it  a  whole  lemon  sliced,  after  cutting 
off  the  rind.  Put  into  a  casserole  a  bay-leaf,  two  cloves, 
a  small  carrot,  an  onion,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
the  fowl.  Simmer  as  slowly  as  possible,  with  embers 
over  the  pan,  two  hours,  by  which  time  the  liquor  will 
be  much  wasted :  strain,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
very  strong  gravy,  and  two  ounces  of  sliced  truffles: 
continue  to  stew  gently  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
then  serve  all  together.  To  some  tastes  mushrooms, 
substituted  for  truffles,  might  be  more  agreeable,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  butter. 

Salade  de  Perdreaux, — Partridges  in  salad. 

Bone  two  partridges,  and  put  into  them  a  few  sliced 
truffles.  Put  them  into  a  small  casserole,  with  slices  of 
lean  ham  under  and  over,  some  slices  of  lemon,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  veal  gravy,  with  which  occasionally 
wet  them.  Serve  them  next  day,  with  clear  jelly  of 
veal,  properly  seasoned ;  and  put  round  them,  alternately, 
hard  eggs,  split,  but  left  in  the  whites,  lettuces,  cut  short 
and  in  quarters,  and  nasturtium  flowers. 

Pupton  of  Pigeons. 

li&j  a  forcemeat,  made  very  savoury,  in  a  small  dish 
like  a  paste  lining,  then  put  in  layers,  very  thin  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  squab  pigeons,  sliced  sweetbreads  blanched, 
asparagus-tops,  mushrooms,  cockscombs,  a  palate  or  two 
booled  quite  tender,,  and  cut  in  slices,  and  the  yolks  of 
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four  e^8  boiled  bard.  Lay  more  forcemeat  over  the 
disb  as  a  pie-cnut ;  bake  it>  and  turn  it  out  to  serve^ 
with  rich  gravy  in  the  dish. 

80UPS. 

Soupe  de  Gibier. — Game  Soup. 

Put  into  a  soup-pot  three  pounds  of  gravy-beef 
sliced,  two  old  partridges^  an  old  pheasant,  a  knuckle 
of  veal  bare  of  meat>  six  carrots^  four  heads  of  celery^ 
three  cloves^  a  small  bunch  of  fennel,  and  eight  pints 
of  water ;  let  it  boil  up ;  then  carefully  skim,  and  sim- 
mer it  four  hours.  Pound  the  meat  of  two  cold  par- 
tridges with  the  crum  of  a  large- French  roll,  previously 
soaked  in  broth;  mix  it  with  as  mudi  broth  as  wiU 
pass  it  through  a  coarse  meve :  strain  the  soup  to  it^  and 
neat  all  together  without  boiling,  adding  some  salt. 

Soupe  de  Poison. — Fish  Soup. 

For  a  party  of  a  dozen^  clean  and  nicely  wash  twelve 
pounds  of  dace,  roach,  or  any  common  fish  ,*  stew  them 
with  twelve  large  carrots,  eisht  lettuces,  a  handful  of 
leeks,  six  onions,  and  three  handsful  of  sorrel,  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them,  until  the  whole  are  done 
to  a  mash :  strain  it  throng  a  coarse  cloth ;  and  boil 
the  liquor,  closely  covered,  one  kour.  Have  ready  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  vegetables,  cut  small;  ilour,  and 
boil  them  in  butter ;  and  simmer  them  in  t^e  soup  half 
an  hour,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  doves.  Soften  a 
rasped  French  roil  in  good  broth,  and  having  mixed  the 
yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs  with  a  few  crums,  stir  them  into 
the  soapj  and  pour  t£e  whole  over  thcrolL 

Another. 

Clean  and  scale  four  or  five  pounds  of  any  cheap  fish, 
which,  wkh  six  or  eight  laige  carrots,  feur  turnips,  four 
keks,  and  four  onions,  sinmier  in  ^ye  pints  of  water> 
until  the  whole  will  strain  through  fine  strong  doth. 
In  the  mean  time  have  ready  the  pulp  of  old  or  freak 
peas ;  and  add  them^  and  aa  muda  m  the  water  that 
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1>oiled  ikem,  with  four  ounces  of  butter^  pepp^^  and 
salt^  as  will  make  the  soup  of  a  proper  consistence.  Stir, 
often ;  and  boil  till  ready  to  serve. 

If  green  peas  be  in  season,  boil  half  a  pint  in  the 
latter  dressing.  - 

« 

Potage  de  Veau, — Veal  Pottage* 

Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  of  four  or  live  pounds  in  two 
quarts  of  water^  with  five  carrots,  one  onion,  and  two 
blades  of  mace,  till  the  meat  be  fit  for  eating.  Keep  it 
hot  while  the  soup  is  boiled  up  with  a  large  handful  of 
minced  chervil,  a  large  spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  in  twa^ 
ounces  of  butter,  sliced  carrot,  or  young  peas,  pepper,  • 
and  salt. 

Serve  the  meat  in  a  dish  of  buttered  rice. 

Note — ^A  cup  of  thick,  sour  cream,  put  into  the  tu- 
reen first,  and  well  mixed  with  meat  soups,  when  going 
to  be  served,  gives  a  fij^  flavour.  To  thicken  or  en-, 
rich  white,  or  fish  soups,  pour  them,  boiling  hot,  on  th^. 
beaten  yolks  of  two  ov  three  fresh  eggs. 

SAUCES,  &c. 

Put  into  a  casserole  three  ounces  of  butter,  four  large, 
carrots,  six  middling  onions,  three  roots  of  parsley  sliced, 
a  small  sprig  of  thym*e,  three  cloves,  three  bay-leaves, 
two  pounds  of  roach,  bream,  or  dace,  cut  small,  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  half  a  bottle  of  white  but  not  sweet 
wine,  and  nearly  as  much  broth.  Cover  dose,  and  sim- 
mer until  the  whole  be  mashed :  strain  it  through  a  fine 
sieve.  In  another  casserole  stew  a  pint  of  mui^rooms, 
a  little  parsley,  and  chibols,  in  half  a^  put  of  water,  till 
the  flavour  of  all  be  obtained :  strain  both  liquors,  and 
heat  them  together. 

Feloute,  of  which  the  French  make  so  much  use  to 
heighten  the  taste  of  soups  and  made  dishes,  may  be  well 
substituted  by  rich  beef  or  veal  broth,  in  which  the 
above  vegetables,  the  remains  of  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  little 
4pioe,  hi^ve  formed  the  chief  part,  witJiout  the  more 
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expensive  articles.     When  cold^  skim  and  strain  and 
reduce  it  by  a  second  boiling. 

Another* 

Mince  extremely  small  tkpee  or  four  green  truffles ; 
heat  them  in  butter  a  few  minutes ;  add  five  spoonsful 
of  velautS,  and  a  soup-ladleful  of  beef  suet  to  thin  it. 
Simmer  over  a  temperate  heat  fifteen  minutes^  and  then 
remove  the  fat.  Put  the  sauce  into  a  small  vessel^  and 
keep  it  closely  stopped  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water^  ready 
to  add  to  the  dishes  requiring  it. 

Sauce   Tomate  a  Vltalienne. — Tomata  Sauce,  in  the 

Italian  manner. 

Slice  five  or  six  onions  and  a  dozen  of  tomatas  into  a 
stew-pan,  which,  with  a  sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay-leaves, 
six  pods  of  pimento,  two  tea-spoonsful  of  curry-powder, 
^t,  a  cup  of  rich  gravy,  simmer  very  gently  until  the 
whole  will  pulp  through  a  colander :  stir  well,  that  the 
sauce  may  not  bum. 

Sauce  Tomate  h  la  Frangoise.-^Tomata  Sauce,  in  the 

French  manner. 

Simmer  the  fruit  with  a  little  broth,  salt,  and  pepper, 
until  it  will  pulp  as  above.  If  too  thin,  reduce  it  by 
boiling.  A  minute  or  two  before  serving,  add  a  little 
veloute  and  a  bit  of  butter,  and  give  it  one  boiL 

Sauce  aua  Epinards, — Spinach  Sauce* 

The  stalks  being  removed,  wash  and  drain  the  leaves ; 
then,  without  water,  stew  till  they  will  beat  to  a  mash. 
Put  in  a  good  piece  of  butter  and  some  milk ;  simmer, 
and  stir  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  sauce  be  of  the  consist- 
eaoe  of  thick  melted  butter.  Add  a  little  pepper  and 
salt  while  dressing. 

Endive  Sauce  and  Sorrel  Sauce  make  in  the  same 
way,  omitting  the  pepper  and  salt ;  the  green  ends  of 
the  former  being  cut  off. 

Sauce  d'Oignon.'-^Onion  Sauce, 

Boil  onions  in  milk ;  beat  them  very  fine ;  then  boil- 
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them  in  fine  melted  buttar^  using  a  little  of  the  milk 
instead  of  water.  Before  servings  add  a  large  spoonful 
ai  unspiced  white- wine  vin^ar. 

Sauce  de  Cornichons. — Cucumber  Sauce. 

Slice  thin  some  middling-sized  cucumbers^  drain  the 
liquor  from  them^  and  put  them^  with  four  onions,  into 
a  casserole,  with  a  piece  of  butter:  when  sufficiently 
stewed  to  pulp  through  a  colander,  add  a  large  tea-cup- 
ful of  cream,  a  little  flour,  and  pepper.  Boil  twenty 
minutes ;  and  when  going  to  serve,  put  in  salt. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pammes  de  terre  (Potatoes)  b.  la  Maitre  cT Hotel 
Cut  boiled  potatoes  in  thick  slices,  and  simmer  them 
in  a  few  spoonsful  of  plain  gravy,  a  bit  of  butter  rubbed 
in  a  little  flour,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt. 

A  most  pleasant  preparation  of  Potatoes, 
Dress  mealy  potatoes  by  steam ;  press  them  through 
a  colander ;  and,  with  as  much  new  milk  as  shall  make 
the  mixture  very  thin,  salt,  pepper,  and  apiece  of  butter, 
boil  them  a  few  minutes,  stirring  the  while ;  which  oc- 
casionally continue  to  do  on  a  slow  fire  half  an  hour. 

Salade  d' Haricots. — Salad  of  French  Beans. 

Boil  French  beans  as  usual:  when  cold,  mix  with 
salad-liquor,  but  let  the  egg  be  unboiled. 

Artichauts. — Artichokes, 
Out  off  the  points  of  the  leaves ;  boil.as  usual ;  remove 
some  of  the  inner  leaves  circularly,  and  fill  their  place 
with  a  little  relishing  forcemeat,  or  thick  melted  butter,, 
salt,  and  vinegar. 

Artichauts  frits. — Fried  Artichokes. 

Chip  off  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  leaves,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  each  artichoke  in  slices  down- 
wards about  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch :  pick  out  the  choke  without  injuring  the  bottom. 
Throw  them  into  a  stew-pan  half  full  of  boiling  hot  lard. 
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andboU  them  until  quite  criM>  and  of  a  fiiiie  colour.    Lay 
them  on  a  sieve  before  the  nre  for  about  five  minutes,  j 
and  serve  them  piled  up.     They  eat  deliciously. 

The  same  liquor  will  serve  several  times^  if  not  suf- 
fered to  become  black. 

Salad-sauce^  with  chervil,  parsley,  chives,  with  or 
without  anchovy,  finely  mincea,  make  a  most  agreeable 
salad  for  cold  meat,  fish,  or  fowl. 


FriUers. 

Mix  two  e^s,  when  beaten  and  strained,  with  as  much 
new  milk  andfiour  as  shall  make  one  thick  pancake,  which 
fry  as  pale  as  you  can.     Pound  it  in  a  mortar  quite 
smooth,  and  add  the  yolks  of  four  and  whites  of  two 
^gs,  one  large  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  or  cin- 
namon water,  one  ounce  of  blanched  almonds  beaten  ta 
a  paste,  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
amall  nut^ieg.    Pound  it  aU  tiE  it  become  smooth  bat- 
ter.    Have  ready  a  large  stew-pan^  half  fidl  of  fine  Urd^ 
quite  hot,  and  drop  the  batter  into  it,  the  size  of  lar[ 
nuts,  until  the  surface  be  filled:  as  they  brown,  ti 
them ;  they  will  be  very  large,:  when  done,  remove  thei 
on  clean  paper  in  a  dish  before  the  fire,  and  do  the  n 
mainder.     Serve  as  quickly  as  possible.     They  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  suet,  seven  ounces  of  grated  breadJ 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  French  plums,  three  ¥ 
well-4)eaten  ^gs,  a  small  tea-cup  of  milk,  and  a  dessert-- 
spoonfiil  of  ratafia.  Let  it  stand  two  hours,  and  boil  it 
the  same  space  of  time.  Observe  to  stil*  it  well  the  last- 
thing. 
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PART  VIIL 

VEGETABLES. 


Observatiofis  on  dressing  Vegetables. 

Vbgetables  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  in- 
sects^ and  nicely  washed.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water, 
and  drain  them  the  moment  they  are  done  enough.  If 
'  over-boiled,  they  lose  their  beauty  and  crispness.  Bad 
cooks  sometimes  dress  them  with  meat ;  which  is  wrong, 
except  carrots  with  boiling  beef. 

To  boil  Vegetables  green. 

Be  sure  the  water  boils  when  you  put  them  in.  Make 
Hhem  boil  very  fast.  Do  not  cover,  but  watch  them ; 
'  and  if  the  water  has  not  slackened,  you  may  be  sure 

they  are  done  when  they  begin  to  smk.     Then  take 
'  them  out  immediately,  or  the  colour  will  change.   Hard 

water,  especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils  the  colour  of  such 

vegetables  as  should  be  green. 

To  boil  them  green  in  hard  water,  put  a  tea-spoonful 

of  salt  of  wormwood  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  before 

the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

To  keep  green  Peas. 

Shell,  and  put  them  into  a  kettle  of  water  when  it 
boils ;  give  them  two  or  three  warms  only,  and  pour 
them  into  a  colander.  When  the  water  drains  off,  turn 
them  out  on  a  dresser  covered  with  cloth,  and  pour  them 
on  another  cloth  to  dry  perfectly.  Then  bottle  them  in 
I  wide-mouthed  bottles,  leaving  only  room  to  pour  clari- 

fied mutton-suet  upon  them  an  inch  thick,  and  for  the 
cork.    Rosin  it  down ;  and  keep  it  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the 
)  '  earth,  as  will  be  directed  for  gooseberries  under  the  head 

J  of  keeping  for  Winter. — When  they  are  to  be  used^  boil 

v.  them  till  tender,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  su- 

f  gar,  and  a  bit  of  mint. 
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Another  wa^,  as  practised  in  the  Emperar  of  Russians 

kitchen. 

Shelly  scalds  and  dry  them  as  above:  put  them  on 
tins^  or  earthen  dishes^  in  a  cool  oven  once  or  twice^  to 
harden.  Keep  them  in  paper  bags  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  let  them  lie  an 
hour  in  water ;  then  set  them  on  with  cold  water  and  a 
bit  of  butter,  and  boil  them  till  ready.  Put  a  sprig  of 
dried  mint  to  boil  with  them. 

To  boil  green  Peas, 

Wash  after  shelling  them :  boil  with  a  spoonful  of 
sugar  in  the  water.  Serve  with  scalded  mint  chopped. 
— -rut  a  piece  of  butter  to  the  peas  after  they  are  taken 
up. 

To  stew  green  Peas. 

Put  a  quart  of  peas,  a  lettuce  and  an  onion  both 
sliced,  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  no  more  water 
than  hangs  round  the  lettuce  after  washing.  Stew  them 
two  hours  very  gently.  When  to  be  served,  beat  up  an 
egg,  and  stir  it  into  them ;  or  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter. 

Some  think  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered  sugar 
is  an  improvement.  Gravy  may  be  added,  but  then 
there  will  be  less  of  the  flavour  of  the  peas.  Chop  a  bit 
of  mint,  and  stew  in  them. 

To  stew  old  Peas. 

Steep  them  in  water  all  night,  if  not  fine  boilers ; 
otherwise  only  half  an  hour:  put  them  into  water 
enough  just  to  cover  them,  with  a  good  bit  of  butter, 
or  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork.  Stew  them  very  gently  till 
the  peas  are  soft,  and  the  meat  is  tender :  if  it  is  not 
salt  meat,  add  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Serve  them 
round  the  meat. 

^    To  boil  Asparagus. 

Cut  the  white  stalk  oflT  about  six  inches  &om  the 
head ;  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  after  soaking, 
tie  them  in  small  bundles,  and  boil  them  rather  quick : 
if  overdone,  the  heads  will  be  broken.     Toast  a  idice  of 
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bread  very  brown  on  both  sides ;  and  when  the  asparagus 
is  done^  take  it  very  carefully  up^  dip  the  toast  quickly 
in  the  water^  and  lay  the  asparagus  upon  it^  leaving  the 
white  ends  outwards  each  way ;  and  pour  melted  butter 
orer  the  toast  and  green  parts. 

Asparagus  forced* 

Cut  a  piece  out  of  the  top  of  three  French  rolls ;  take 
out  all  the  crum;  do  not  enlarge  the  openings  or  the 
crust  will  not  exactly  fit  again.  Fry  the  rolls  brown^ 
in  fresh  butter :  have  ready  a  pint  of  cream^  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs  well  beaten^  a  little  salt^  and  nutm^.  Stir 
this  mixture  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  thickens. 

Boil  a  hundred  of  small  asparagus :  save  tops  enough 
to  stick  the  tops  of  the  rolls  with^  cut  the  remainder  of 
the  grieen  part  of  the  grass  small ;  put  it  into  the  cream, 
arid  fill  the  rolls  with  it  hot.  Before  the  roUs  are  fried, 
make  a  few  holes  in  the  pieces  of  crust  cut  off,  and  stick 
the  tops  in. 

This  is  for  a  side-dish  in  a  second  course. 

To  dress  Artichokes, 

Trim  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the  stalk 
even.  If  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  They  avQ 
better  for  being  gathered  two  or  three  days  first.  Serve 
them  with  melted  butter  in  as  many  small  cups  as  there 
are  artichokes,  to  help  with  each,  having  clipped  off  the 
sharp  points  of  the  leaves. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

If  dried,  they  must  be  soaked,  then  stewed  in  weak 
gravy,  and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in  each. 
Or  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  served  with  cream- 
sauce  ;  or  added  to  ragouts,  French  pies,  &c. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they 
will  be  too  soft. 

They  may  be  boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fri- 
cassee-sauce. 
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To  stew  Cucumbers. 

Slice  them  tliick ;  or  halve  and  divide  them  into  two 
lengths ;  strew  some  salt  and  pepper^  and  sliced  onions : 
add  a  little  broths  or  a  bit  of  butter.  Simmer  very 
slowly ;  and  before  serving,  if  no  butter  was  in  before, 
put  some,  and  a  little  flour ;  or  if  there  was  butter  in, 
only  a  little  fl(^,  unless  it  wants  richness. 

Another  way. 

Slice  the  onions,  and  cut  the  cucumbers  large ;  flour 
them,  and  fry  them  in  some  butter ;  then  pour  on  some 
good  broth  or  gravy,  and  stew  them  till  done  enough. 
Skim  off  the  fat. 

To  stew  Onions, 

Peel  six  large  onions  ;  fry  gently  of  a  flne  brown,  but 
do  not  blacken  them ;  then  put  them  into  a  small  stew- 
pan,  with  a  little  weak  gravy,  p^per,  -and  salt  j  cover 
and  stew  two  hours  gently.  They  should  be  lightly 
floured  at  first. 

Roast  Onions 

Should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on.  They  eat  well 
alone,  with  only  sah  and  cold  butter;  or  with  roast 
potatoes ;  or  with  beet -root  made  into  salad. 

To  stew  Celery, 

Wa^  six  heads,  and  strip  off  their  outer  leaves ;  either 
halve,  or  leave  them  whole,  according  to  their  size;  cut 
into  lengths  of  four  inches.  Put  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  cup  of  broth,  or  weak  white  gravy:  stew  till 
tender ;  then  add  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a  little 
flour  and  butter  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
,  and  simmer  all  together. 

Celery  is  a  great  improvement  to  all  soups  and  gravies. 

To  boil  Cauliflowers. 

Choose  those  that  are  close  and  whke.  Cut  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  there  are  no  cater- 
pillars about  the  stalk.  iSoak  an  hour  in  cold  water : 
then  boil  them  in  milk  and  water;  and  take  care  to 
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skim  the  saucepan^  that  not  the  least  foulness  may  fall 
on  the  flower.  It  must  be  served  very  white,  and  rather 
crimp. 

Cafdifiower  in  white  Sauce. 

Half-boil  it ;  then  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces,  and 
lay  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  broth,  a  bit  of  mace, 
a  little  salt,  and  a  dust  of  white  pepper ;  simmer  half 
an  hour;  then  put  a  little  cream,  butter,  and  flour; 
shake,  and  simmer  a  few  minutes,  and  serve. 

To  dress  Cauliflowers  and  Parmesan. 

Boil  a  cauliflower;  drain  it  on  a  sieve, \ and  cut  the 
stalk  so  that  the  flower  will  stand  upright  about  two 
inches  above  the  dish.  Put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a 
little  white  sauce ;  let  it  stew  till  done  enough,  which 
will  be  but  a  few  minutes ;  then  dish  it  with  the  sauce 
round,  and  put  Parmesan  grated  over  it.  Brown  it 
with  a  salamander. 

To  dress  Broccoli. 

Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalks,  and  pare  the  tough 
skin  off  them.  Tie  the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and 
boil  them  a  shorter  time  than  the  heads.  Some  salt 
must  be  put  into  the  water.     Serve  with  or  without  toast. 

Poached  eggs  eat  well  with  broccoli. 

Broccoli  and  buttered  Eggs. 

Keep  a  handsome  bunch  for  the  middle,  and  have 
eight  pieces  to  go  round.  TWt  a  piece  of  bread  to  fit 
the  inner  part  of  the  dish  or  plate.  Boil  the  broccoli. 
In  the  mean  time  have  ready  six  (or  more)  e^s  beaten : 
put,  for  six,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  little  salt.  Stir  it  over  the  fire,  and 
as  it  becomes  warm,  add  the  eggs,  and  shake  the  sauce- 
pan till  the  mixture  is  thick  enough.  Pour  it  on  the 
hot  toast,  and  Iqy  the  broccolr  as  above  directed. 

Spinach 

Requires  great  care  in  washing  and  pcking  it.     When 
that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a  saucepan  that  will  just  hold 
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it^  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  ^t^  and  eoT«r  dese.  Thft 
pan  must  be  set  cm  the  fire,  and  well  shalien.  When 
done^  beat  the  spinach  well  with  a  small  bit  of  butter : 
it  must  come  to  table  pretty  dry ;  and  looks  well  if 
pressed  into  a  tin  mould  in  the  fonn  of  a  large  leaf, 
^  which  is  sold  at  the  tiurshopa.    A  spoonful  of  cream  yt 

an  improvement. 

To  dress  Beans. 

Boil  tender^  with  a  bunch  of  parsley^  whidi  most  be 
chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or  piekled  pork' 
must  be  served  to  eat  with^  but  not  boiled  with  them- 

Fricassee4  Windsor  Beans. 
When  grown  large^  btkt  not  mealy^  boil^  blanch,  and 
lay  them  in  a  white  sauce  ready-hot :  just  heat  theia 
through  in  it^  and  serve.    If  any  axe  not  of  a  fine  gre^i, 
do  not  use  than  for  this  dish. 

French  Beans. 

String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight ;  the  last  looks 
.  best.    Lay  them  in  salt  and  water;  and  when  the  sauce- 
pan boils,  put  them  in  with  scnne  salt.    As  soon  as  they 
are  done,  serve  th^oi  immedktely,  to  preserve  the  green 
*  eolour. 

^  Or  when  half  done,  drain  the  water  off,  and  put  them 

y  into  two  spoonsful  of  broth  strained;  and  add  a  little 

cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 

SH9f€d  Cahbisge. 

When  nicely  washed,  boil  a  cabbage  in  milk  and 

water  till  half  dcme  ;  then  let  it  become  dry.     Cut  it ; 

and  having  seasoned  it  with  Pepper  and  salt,  put  it  to 

stew  with  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  spoonful  or  two  of 

I  eream. 

To  stew  red  Cabbage, 

Slice  a  small,  or  half  a  large,  red  cabbage ;  wash  and 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  pepper,  salt,  no  water  but 
what  hangs  about  it,  and  a  piece  of  butter.  Stew  till 
quite  tender ;  and  when  going  to  serve,  add  two  or  three 
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spoonsful  of  viaegBor,  and  give  one  boil  over  tke  fire. 
Serve  it  for  cold  meat^  or  with  sausages  on  it. 

Another  tvay. 

Shred  the  cabbage ;  wash  it ;  and  put  it  over  a  slow 
fire^  with  slices  of  onion,  pepper^  and  salt^  and  a  little 
plaki  gravy.  When  quite  tender^  and  a  few  minutes 
before  serving,  add  a  bit  of  batter  rubbed  with  flour, 
and  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  boil  up. 

Another. 

Gut  the  cabbage  very  thin ;  and  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan  with  a  smaB  slice  of  ham,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  at  the  bottom,  half  a  pint  of  broth,  and  a  gill  of 
vinegar.  Let  it  stew  covered  three  hours.  When  it  is 
very  tender,  add  a  little  more  broth,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix  these  wdl,  and 
boil  them  all  till  the  liquor  is  wasted :  then  put  it  into 
the  dish,  and  lay  fried  sausages  on  it. 

Stefoed  Tomatas* 

Put  a  dozen  and  a  half  tomatas  in  a  stew-pan,  with 
two  table-spoonsful  of  vin^ar,  a  little  salt,  ana  pepper ; 
oover  them  close,  and  let  them  stew  ten  or  twelve 
niiautes. 

Mushrooms* 

Cooks  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  things  called  by  this  name  by  ignorant 
people,  as  the  death  of  many  persons  has  been  occasioned 
by  carelessly  using  the  poisonous  kinds. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  first  appear  very  small,  and 
of  a  round  form,  on  a  little  stalk.  They  grow  very  fast, 
and  the  upper  part  and  stalk  are  white.  As  the  size 
increases,  uie  under  part  gradually  opens,  and  shows  a 
fringed  fur  of  a  very  fine  salmon-cclour ;  which  con- 
tinues more  or  less  till  the  mushroom  has  gained  some 
size,  and  then  turns  to  a  dark  brown.  These  marks 
should  be  attended  to,  and  likewise  whether  the  skin 
can  be  easily  parted  from  the  edges  and  middle.   Those 
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that  have  a  white  or  yellow  for  should  be  carefully 
avoided^  though  many  of  them  have  the  samesmeU  (but 
not  so  strong)  as  the  right  sort. 

To  stew  Mushrooms* 

The  large  buttons  are  best^  and  the  small  flaps  while 
the  fkr  is  still  red.  Rub  the  large  buttons  with  salt 
and  a  bit  of  flannel ;  cut  out  the  fur^  and  take  oflf  the 
skin,  from  the  others.  Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and 
put  into  a  stew-pan  with  some  peppercorns:  sin^mer 
slowly  till  dono;  then  put  a  small  bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  two  spoonsful  of  cream ;  give  them  one  boil,  and 
serve  with  sippets  of  bread. 

To  stew  Sorrel  for  Fricandedu  and  roast  Meat, 

Wash  the  sorrel ;  and  put  it  into  a  silver  vessel,  or 
stone  jar,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves. 
Simmer  it  as  slow  as  you  can ;  and  when  done  enough, 
put  a  bit  of  butter,  and  beat  it  welL 

French  Salad. 

Chop  three  anchovies,  a  shalot,  and  some  parsley, 
small :  put  them  into  a  bowl  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a  little  mustard,  and  salt.  When 
well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boilfid 
meat  in  ver^  thin  slices ;  put  in  a  few  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long.  Shake  them  in  the 
seasoning,  and  then  put  more;  cover  the  bowl  dose, 
and  let  the  salad  be  prepared  three  hours  before  it  is  to 
be  eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  a  few  slides  of 
the  fat. 

Lobster  Salad, 

Make  a  salad ;  and  put  some  of  the  red  part  of  the 
lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms  a  pretty  contrast  to  th6 
white  and  green  of  the  vegetables.  Do  not  put  much 
oil,  as  shell-fish  absorb  the  sharpness  of  vinegar.  Serve 
in  a  dish,  not  a  bowl. 

Where  salads  are  constantly  used,  if  the  ingredients 
are  kept  ready  much  trouble  and  time  will  be  saved. 
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The  following  proportions  make  a  most  excellent  salad : 

Four  mustard-ladles  of  mustard. 
'   Four  salt-ladles  of  salt. 

Three  dessert  spoonsful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 

Four  ditto  of  the  best  mushroom-ketchup. 

Three  ditto  of  the  best  sweet  oil. 

Twelve  ditto  of  vinegar ;  and 

The  yolks  of  three  ^gs  boiled  hard. 

When  the  salad  vegetables  are  cleaned^  and  {)ut  into 
a  bowl^  pour  over  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  above^ 
and  stir  it  weU. 

A  substitute  for  Egg  in  Satad. 

Rub  down  a  dessert-spoonful  of  a  mashed  potatoe^ 
with  mustard  and  salt^  and  some  cream^  which  answers 
for  oil  when  that  is  not  at  hand ;  then  add  vinegar. 

Tomatas  make  excellent  salad. 

To  boil  Potatoes. 

Set  them  on  a  fire,  without  paring  them,  in  cold 
water ;  let  them  half-boil ;  then  throw  some  salt  in,  and 
a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  again  till  ahnost 
done.  Pour  off  the  water ;  and  put  a  clean  cloth  over 
them>  and  then  the  saucepan  cover,  and  set  them  by  the 
fire  to  steam  till  ready.  Many  persons  prefer  steamers. 
Potatoes  look  best  when  the  skin  is  peeled,  not  cut.- 

Do  new  potatoes  the  same ;  but  be  careful  they  are 
taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Before  <tess- 
ing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a  cloth  and  salt,  and  then  wash. 

To  broil  Potatoes. 

Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them.  Or  parboil,  and 
then  set  them  whole  on  the  gridiron  over  a  very  slow 
fire ;  and  when  thoroughly  done,  send  them  up  with 
their  skins  on.  This  last  way  is  practised  in  many  Irish 
fBunilies. 

To  roast  Potatoes. 

Half-boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and  roast  them  of  a 
^beautiful  brown. 
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To  fry  Potatoes. 

Take  the  akin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice,  and  fry  them, 
either  in  butter  or  thin  batter. 

To  magh  Potatoes. 

Boil  the  potatoes^  peel  them,  and  break  them  to  paste  ; 
then  to  two  pounds  of  them,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk^  a  little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it 
all  well  over  the  fire.  Either  serve  them  in  this  man- 
ner, or  place  them  on  the  dish  in  a  fonn,  and  then  brown 
the  top  with  a  salamander ;  or  in  scallops. 

Cale  Cannon,  as  dressed  in  Ireland. 

Boil  three  hrge  potatoes  with  the  skin  ott;  braise 
them  to  meal,  and  mix  them  with  three  cabbages,  boile(l, 
pressed  from  the  water,  and  chopped ;  to  which  &dd  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  two  spocmsfiai  of  cream,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Heat  and  stir  it  over  the  fire ;  and  send  it  to 
table  in  the  shape  of  ft  cake,  or  in  a  mould. 

Carrots 

Require  a  good  deal  of  boiling  when  did :  when  voong> 
wipe  off  the  skin  ^fter  they  are  boiled:  when old^.bcdl 
them  with  the  salt  meat,  and  scrape  them  first* 

To  stetff  Carrots. 

Half-boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice  them  into  a 
stew-pan.  Put  to  them  half  a  tea-cupAil  of  any  wisak 
broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a  copfol  of  cre&tti : 
simmer  them  till  they  are  very  tender,  but  not  brokefi. 
Before  serving,  rub  a  very  Uttle  fiour,  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  and  warm  lip  with  them.  If  approved,  chopped 
parsley  may  be  added  ten  minutes  before  served. 

To  mash  Parsneps. 

Boil  them  tender ;  scrapey  then  mash  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a  little  cream,  a  good  piece  of.  butter, 
and  pepper  and  salt. 

Fricassee  ^  Parsneps. 
Boil  in  milk  till  they  are  soft.   Then  cot  them  leng|H- 
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wise  into  bite  two  or  three  inches  long ;  and  simmer  in 
a  white  sauce^  made  of  two  spoonsful  of  broth,  a  bit  of 
macey  half  a  cupful  of  cream,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  some 
flour,  pepper,  and  salt* 

To  crisp  Parsley. 

When  picked  and  washed  very  clean,  put  it  into  a 
Dutch  oven,  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  keeping  it  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  fire,  turn  it  till  crisp.  For 
another  way,  see  page  6. 

To  dress  Chardoons. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  of  six  inches  long,  and  put  on  a 
string ;  boil  till  tender,  and  have  ready  a  piece  of  butter 
in  a  pan ;  flour,  fry  them  brown,  and  serve. 

Or  tie  them  into  bundles;  and  serve  as  asparagus 
boiled,  on  toast,  and  pour  butter  over. 

Or  boil,  and  then  beat  them  up  in  fricassee-sauce. 

Or  boil  in  salt  and  water,, dry,  tlien  dip  them  into 
butter,  and  fry  them.     Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Or  stew  in  brown  or  white  gravy;  add  Cayenne^ 
ketchup,  and  salt«  Thicken  with  a  bit  of  butter  and 
flour. 

Beet'-roQis 

Make  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  winfier-salad ;  of  which 
they  may  agreeably  form  a  full  half,  instead  of  beinfl 
only  used  to  ornament  it.  This  root  is  cooling,  and 
very  wholesome* 

It  is  extremely  good  boiled,  and  sliced  with  a  small 
quantity  of  onions ;  or  stewed  with  whole  onions,  large 
or  small,  as  follows : 

Boil  the  beet  tender  with  the  skin  on ;  slice  it  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a  little  broth,  and  a  spoonful  of  vinegar : 
simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged  with  the  colour :  then  put 
it  into  a  small  dish,  and  make  a  round  of  the  button- 
onions,  first  boiled  till  tender ;  take  off  the  skin  just 
before  servii^,  and  mind  they  are  quite  hot,  and  clear. 

Or  roast  tbr^  large  onions,  and  peel  off  the  outer 
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skins  till  they  look  clear ;  and  serve  the  beet-root  jstewed 
round  them. 

If  beet-root  is  in  the  least  broken  before  dressed^  it 
parts  with  its  colour^  and  looks  ill. 

The  leaves  of  white  beet  yield  much  juice  for  green 
or  other  soups ;  and  eat  much  like  spinach^  if  sinmarly 
dressed. 

A  Vegetable  Olio. 

Boil  threeheads  of  small,  close  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips^ 
potatoes,  and  small  onions ;  drain  them  from  the  water, 
and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Mix  all  with  two  handsful 
of  spinach-leaves,  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  spoonsful 
of  cream,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  stew  them  as  closely 
covered  as  possible  two  hours ;  then  stir  in  a  bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  over  a  clear  fire. 

In  summer,  peas,  cucumbers,  spinach,  celery,  let- 
tuces, and  young  onions,  may  be  dressed  the  same  way. 

Frying  Herbs,  as  dressed  in  Staffordshire. 

Clean  and  drain  a  good  quantity  of  spinach-leaves, 
two  large  handsful  of  parsley,  and  a  handful  of  green 
onions.  Chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and  sprinkle 
them  among  the  spinach.  Set  them  all  on  to  stew  with 
some  salt  and  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut :  shake 
the  pan  when  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be 
closely  covered  over  a  slow  stove  till  done  enough.  It 
is  served  with  slices  of  broiled  calves'  liver,  small 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  eggs  fried;  the  letter  on  the 
herbs,  the  other  in  a  separate  dish. 

Sea  Cale 

Must  be  boiled  very  whiter  and  served  on  toast  like 
asparagus. 

Laver. 

.  This  is  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  sent  in  pots  or  casks 
boiled  and  prepared  for  dressing  as  follows : 

Set  some  of  it  on  a  dish  over  a  lamp,  with  a  bit  of 
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butter,  and  the  squeeze  of  a  Seville  orange.  Stir  it  till 
hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  a  great  sweet- 
ener of  the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but 
people  become  extremely  fond  of  it  by  habit. 

Jvo^e. — As  the  air  spoils  it,  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
it  is  to  put  it  into  jars  covered  with  bladders,  each 
containing  a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  week's  con- 
sumption. 

To  preserve  several  Vegetables  to  eat  in  the  Winter, 

For  French  beans,  pick  them  young,  and  throw  into 
a  little  wooden  keg  a  layer  of  them  three  inches  deep ; 
then  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  put  another  layer  of  bean% 
and  do  the  same  as  high  as  you  think  proper,  alternately 
with  salt,  but  not  too  much  of  this.  Lay  over  them  a 
plate,  or  cover  of  wood,  that  will  go  into  the  keg,  and 
put  a  heavy  stone  on  it.  A  pickle  will  rise  from  the 
beans  and  salt.  If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and 
boiling  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  cut,  soak,  and 
boil  them  as  if  fresh. 

Carrots,  Parsneps,  and  Beet-roots,  should  be  kept  in 
layers  of  dry  sand  for  winter  use ;  and  neither  they  nor 
potatoes  should  be  cleared  from  the  earth.     Potatoes 
should  be  carefully  kept  from  frost. 
.  Store^onions  keep  best  hung  up  in  a  dry  cold  room. 

Parsley  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stalks ;  and  dried 
in  a  warm  room,  or  on  tins  in  a  very  cool  oven:  it  preserves 
its  flavour  and  colour,  and  is  very  useful  in  winter. 

Artichoke-bottoms,  slowly  dried,  should  be  kept  in 
paper  bags ;  and  Truffles,  Morels,  Lemon-peel,  &c  in 
place,  ticketed. 

Jaulijlowers  cut  when  quite  dry,  with  their  leaves  on, 
hung  up  by  the  stalk,  will  keep  long  in  a  cellar.  They 
must  lie  in  water  two  or  three  hours,  and  be  boiled  with 
a  great  deal  of  salt. 

Small  cloSse  Cabbages,  laid  on  a  stone  floor  before  the 
frost  sets  in,  will  blanch  and  be  very  fine,  after  many 
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weeks'  keeping,  although  the  outer  leares  be  quite 
Spoiled. 

Substitutes  for  Garden  Vegetables* ' 
Hoptop^  that  grow  in  hedges^  are  good  in  the  spring, 
boiled  in  bttle  bunches,  and  served  like  aspars^s. 

Turnip-tops  have  a  most  pleasant  bitter,  and  are  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  greens  in  a  frosty  spring  ;  and 
are  by  many  preferred  with  roast  veal. 

The  tops  of  young  green  nettles  may  be  used  as  above 
in  spring,  and  are  consideivd  to  be  particularly  whole- 
some. 
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PART  IX. 

SWEET   DISHES,    SWEETMEATS,    PKE- 

SERVES,  &C- 

8WEBT  DlBHlftS  AND  SWSBTH£ATS. 

Buttered  Rice, 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain,  and  put  it  with 
some  new  milk,  enough  just  to  swell  it,  over  the  fire ; 
when  tender,  pour  off  the  milk,  and  add  a  bit  (tf  butter, 
a  little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinaamon.  Shake  it,  that 
It  do  not  burn,  and  serve. 

Souffle  of  Rice  and  Apple. 

Blanch  Carolina  rice,  strain  it,  £tnd  s^t  it  to  bdl  in 
tidilk,  tvith  lemon-peel  and  a  bit  of  cinnamon.  Let  it 
boil  till  the  rice  is  dry;  then  cool  it,  and  raise  a  rim 
three  inches  high  round  the  dish ;  having  egged  the  dish 
where  it  is  put,  to  make  it  stick.  Then  egg  the  rice  all 
over.  Fill  the  dish  half-way  up  with  the  marmalade  of 
dpples :  have  ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  ft 
fine  fi'oth,  and  put  them  over  the  marmalade :  then  sift 
fine  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  which  should 
be  warm  enough  to  give  it  a  beautiful  colour. 
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Snow-balls. 

Swell  rice  in  milk^  strain  it  off,  and  having  pared  aiid 
cored  apples^  put  the  rice  round  them^  tying  each  ap 
in  a  dotn.  Put  a  bit  of  lemon-peel^  a  dove^  or  cinna- 
mon^ in  each^  and  boil  them  well. 

Butter  may  be  served  in  the  dish^  or  sent  up  cold. 

L^t  Potatoes, 

Beat  three  or  four  ounces  of  almonds^  and  three  or  font 
bitter^  when  blanched^  putting  a  little  orange-flower 
water  to  prevent  oiling ;  add  eight  ounces  of  butter,  four 
eggis  well  beaten  and  strained,  half  a  glass  of  raisin  wine^ 
and  sugar  to  your  taste.  Beat  all  well  till  quite  smooth^ 
and  grate  in  three  Savoy  biscuits.  Make  balls  of  the 
above  with  a  little  flour,  the  size  of  a  chestnut ;  throw 
them  into  a  stew-pan  of  boiling  lard,  and  boil  them  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  brown.    Drain  them  on  a  sieve. 

Serve  sweet  sauce  in  a  boat,  to  eat  with  them. 

Puits  d' Amour, 

Got  a  fine  rich  puff-paste  rolled  thin,  with  tin  shapes 
made  on  purpose,  one  size  less  than  another,  in  a  pynif^ 
midical  form,  and  lay  them  so ;  then  bake  in  a  modmite 
oven,  that  the  paste  may  be  done  sufficiently,  but  very 
pale.    Lay  diflerent-coloured  sweetmeats  on  iJie  edges- 

Spanish  Puffs. 

Mix  by  degrees  two  ounces  of  flour  in  half  a  pint  of 
new  milk ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  a  stiffish 
paste :  while  hot,  pour  it  into  a  mortar  with  the  whd.e 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  the  batter  half  an  hour, 
and  immediately  drop  a  spoonful  at  a  time  on  floured 
tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oveB.  They  saajr 
be  served  hot  with  pudding-sauce  in  the  dish,  or  cold ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  side  should  be  opened,  and  jelly 
or  marmalade  put  in. 

A  very  nice  disk  of  Macaroni  dressed  sweet. 

Boil  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a  bit  of  lemoi^ 
peel^  and  a  good  bit  of  cinnamon^  tiU  the  pipes  ase 
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swelled  to  their  utmost  size  without  breaking.  Lay  them 
ou  a  custard-dish;,  and  pour  a  custard  over  them  hot. 
Serve  cold. 

Vermicelli  answers  equally  well,  but  requires  to  be 
less  done. 

Floating  Island* 

Mix  three  half-pints  of  thin  cream  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  raisin  wine,  a  little  lemon-juice,  orange-flower 
water,  and  sugar :  put  into  a  dish  for  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  put  on  the  cream  a  froth,  as  will  be  directed 
in  page  278,  which  may  be  made  of  raspberry  or  cur- 
rant-jelly. 

Another  way. 

Scald  a  codlin  before  it  be  ripe,  or  any  sharp  apple  ; 
pulp  it  through  a  sieve.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  ^gs 
with  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water ;  mix 
in  by  degrees  the  pulp,  and  beat  all  together  until  you 
have  a  large  quantity  of  froth ;  serve  it  on  a  raspberry 
cream;  or  you  may  colour  the  froth  with  beet-root, 
raspberry,  or  currant-jelly,  and  set  it  on  a  white  cream, 
having  given  it  the  flavour  of  lemon,  sugar,  and  wine, 
as  above ;  or  put  the  froth  on  a  custard. 

Flummery. 

.  Vut  three  large  handsful  of  very  small  white  oatmeal 
to  steep  a  day  and  night  in  cold  water ;  then  pour  it  oflT 
dear,  and  add  as  much  more  water,  and  let  it  stand  the 
same  time.  Strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  boil 
it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  hasty  pudding ;  stirring  it  well  all 
the  time.  When  first  strained,  put  to  it  one  large  spoon- 
ful of  white  sugar,  and  two  of  4)range-flower  water.  Pour 
it  into  shallow  dishes ;  and  serve  to  eat  with  wine,  cider, 
milk,  or  cream  and  sugar.     It  is  very  good. 

French  Flummery. 

Boil  slowly  two  ounces  of  isinglass  shavings  in  a 
quart  of  cream  fifteen  minutes.  Stir  all  the  time,  and 
sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar,  not  pounded,  lest  any  dust 
should  be  in  it :  add  a  spoonful  of  rose  water,  and  the 
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same  of  orange-flower  water.     Strain  it  into  a  basin  or 
fonn ;  and  serve  with  baked  pears  round  it. 

Dutch  Flummery. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints  of 
water  very  gently  half  an  hour ;  add  a  pint  of  white 
wine^  the  juice  of  three^  and  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  rub  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  on  another  lemon  to  obtain 
the  essence^  and  with  them  add  as  much  more  sugar 
as  shall  make  it  sweet  enough ;  and  having  beaten  the 
yolks  of  seven  eggs,  give  them  and  the  above,  when 
mixed,  one  scald ;  stir  all  the  time,  and  pour  it  into  a 
basin ;  stir  it  till  half-cold ;  then  let  it  settle,  and  put 
it  into  a  melon  shape. 

Rice  Flummery* 

Boil  with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
and  cinnamon ;  mix  with  a  little  cold  milk  as  much  rice- 
flour  as  will  make  the  whole  of  a,  good  consistence, 
sweeten,  and  add  a  spoonful  of  peach- water,  or  a  bitter 
almond  beaten ;  boil  it,  observing  it  do  not  burn ;  pour 
it  into  a  shape  or  pint-basin,  taking  out  the  spke. 
When  cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a  dish,  and  serve 
with  cream,  milk,  or  custard  round ;  or  put  a  tea-cupful 
of  cream  into  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  half  a  lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 

Somersetshire  Firmity. 

To  a  quart  of  ready-boiled  wheat,  put  by  degrees  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  and  then  four 
ounces  of  currants,  picked  clean,  and  washed ;  stir  them 
and  boil  till  they  are  done.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  milk;  add  this  to  the  wheat;  stir  them  together 
while  over  the  fire ;  then  sweeten,  and  serve  cold  in  a 
deep  dish.     Some  persons  like  it  best  warm. 

Curds  and  Cream. 
Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a  pan  a  little  warm, 
and  then  add  rennet  or  gallino.  When  the  curd  is  come. 
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lade  it  with  a  saucer  into  an  earthen  shape,  perforated, 
of  any  form  you  please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  vniey  drains 
off,  without  Dreaxing  or  pressing  the  curd.  If  turned 
only  two  hours  before  wanted,  it  is  very  light;  but 
those  who  like  it  harder  may  have  it  so,  by  TnaTring  it 
earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a  whip  of 
cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in  the  dish, 
or  into  a  glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

Another  way. 

To  four  quarts  of  new  milk  warmed,  put  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  buttermilk  strained,  according  to  its  sour- 
ness ;  keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd  be  of  firmness 
to  out  three  or  four  times  across  with  a  saucer,  as  the 
whey  leaves  it ;  put  it  into  a  shape,  and  fill  up  until  it 
be  solid  enough  to  take  the  form,  ^erve  with  cream 
plain,  or  mixed  with  sugar^  wine,  and  lemon. 

A  Curd  Star, 

Set  a  quart  of  new  milk  upcm  the  fire  with  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace ;  and  when  ready  to  boil,  put  to  it 
the  ycdks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as 
muoi  salt  as  will  lie  upon  a  smsdf  knife's  point.  Let  it 
boil  till  the  whey  is  clear ;  then  drain  it  in  a  thin  doth, 
ar  hair  sieve ;  season  it  with  sugar,  and  a  little  dnna- 
mon,  rose  water,  orange-flower  water,  or  white  wine,  to 
your  taste ;  and  put  into  a  star  form,  or  any  other.  Let 
It  stand  some  hours  before  you  turn  it  into  a  dish ;  then 
put  round  it  thick  cream  or  custard. 

Blanc-mange,  or  Blamange* 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints  of  water 
half  an  hour;  strain  it  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream, 
sweeten  it,  and  add  some  pea!ch-water,  or  a  few  bitter 
almonds ;  let  it  boil  once  up,  and  put  it  into  what  forms 
you  please.  If  not  to  be  very  stiff,  a  little  less  isinglass 
will  do.  Observe  to  let  the  blamange  settle  before  you  •* 
turn  it  into  the  forms,  or  the  blacks  will  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  and  be  on  the  top  of  the  blamange 
when  taken  out  of  the  moulds. 
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An  excellent  Trifle. 

Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia-drops  over  the  bottom  of 
your  dish^  and  pour  in  as  much  raisuv-wine  as  they  'will 
suck  up ;  which  when  they  have  done^  pour  on  them 
Qold  ridi  custard  made  with  more  eggs  thlan  directed^  in 
the  foregoing  pages^  and  some  rice-flour.  It  must  stand 
two  or  &ee  inches  thick ;  on  that  put  a  layer  of  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  very  high  whip 
made  the  day  before,  of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two 
weU-beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  raisin- wine, 
well  beat  with  a  whisk,  kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  and 
creams.  If  made  the  day  before  used,  it  has  quite  a 
different  taste,  and  is  solid  and  far  better. 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle. 

Scald  such  a  quantity  of  either  of  these  fruits,  as, 
when  pulped  through  a  sieve,  will  make  a  thick  layer 
at  the  bottom  of  your  dish :  if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind 
of  half  a  lemon  grated  fine ;  and  to  both  as  much  sugar 
as  will  be  pleasant. 

Mix  hau  a  pint  of  milk^  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the 
jqikotone  egg;  give  it  a  scald  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
It  fU  the  time ;  do  not  let  it  boil ;  add  a  little  sugar  only, 
and  let  it  grow  cold.  Xay  it  over  the  apples  with  a 
spoon ;  and  then  put  on  it  a  whip  made  the  day  before, 
88  for  other  Trifles. 

ChantiUy  Cake,  or  Cake  Trifle* 

Bi^ke  a  rice  cake  in  a  mould.  When  ocdd,  cut  it  round 
about  two  inches  from  the  edge  with  a  sharp  knifie, 
taking  care  not  to  perforate  the  bottom.  Put  in  a  thick 
coBtard,  and  some  tea-spoonsful  of  raspberry  jam,  and 
then  put  on  a  high  whip. 

An  Indian  Trifle. 

Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  with  a  large  piece  of  cinna- 
mon ;  thicken  it  with  flour  of  rice,  first  wetted  with  cold 
milk ;  and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Pour  it  into  a  dish ; 
and  wMen  cold  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  star,  or  any 
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other  shape  you  please.  Take  out  the  spare  rioe^  and 
fill  the  intervals  with  boiled  custard.  Ornament  with 
slit  almonds  and  spots  of  currant  jelly. 

Gooseberry  FooL 

Put  the  fruit  into  a  stone  jar^  and  some  good  Lisbon 
sugar ;  set  the  jar  on  a  stove^  or  in  a  saucepan  of  water 
aver  the  fire ;  if  the  former,  a  large  spoonful  of  water 
should  be  added  to  the  fruit.  When  it  is  done  enough 
to  pulp,  press  it  through  a  colander ;  have  ready  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a  tea-cup  of  raw  cream, 
boiled  together,  or  an  egg  instead  of  the  latter,  and  left 
to  be  cold ;  then  sweeten  it  pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon 
sugar,  and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  it. 

'  Apple  FooL 

Stew  apples  as  directed  for  gooseberries,  and  then  peel 
and  pulp  them.  Prepare  the  milk,  &c.  and  mix  as  before. 

Orange  FooL 

Mix  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges,  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Set  the  whole  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  good  melted 
butter,  but  it  must  not  be  boiled;  then  pour  it  into  a 
dish  for  eating  cold. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  Cream  to  eat  with  Fruit. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and  strain  into 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  with  two  knobs  of  white  sugar ; 
put  it  on  a  stove,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  common  creaxfi. 

This  also  does  to  mix  with  tea. 

A  Cream. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
two  bay-leaves,  a  bit  ^f  lemon-peel,  a  few  almonds, 
beaten  to  a  paste,  with  a  drop  of  water,  a  little  sugar, 
orange-fiower  water,  and  a  tea- spoonful  of  fiour,  having 
been  rubbed  down  with  a  little  cold  milk,  and  mixed 
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with  tHe  above.     When  cold^  put  a  little  lemon-juice  to 
tbe  cream^  and  serve  it  in  cups  or  lemonade-glasses. 

An  excellent  Cream* 

Whip  up  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  very  rich  cream 
to  a  strong  froth  with  some  finely  scraped  lemon-peel^ 
a  squeeze  of  the  juice^  half  a  g^ss  of  sweet  wine^  and 
sugar  to  make  it  pleasant^  but  not  too  sweet ;  lay  it  on 
a  sieve  or  in  a  form^  and  next  day  put  it  on  a  di^^  and 
ornament  it  with  very  light  puff-paste  biscuits^  made  in 
tin  shapes  the  length  of  a  finger^  and  about  two  thicks 
over  wluch  sugar  may  be  strewed^  or  a  little  glaze  with 
isinglass.  Or  you  may  use  macaroons^  to  line  the  edges 
of  the  dish. 

Burnt  Cream* 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon^  and 
some  lemon-peel ;  take  it  off  the  fire>  and  pour  it  very 
slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs^  stirring  till  half-cold ; 
sweeten^  and  take  out  the  spice^  &c. ;  pour  it  into  the 
dish ;  when  oold^  strew  white  pounded  sugar  over^  and 
brown  it  with  a  salamander. 

Another  way. 
Make  a  rich  custard  without  sugar^  boiling  lemon- 
peel  in  It.    When  ckAA,  sift  a  good  deal  of  sugar  over 
the  whole^  and  brown  the  top  with  a  salamander. 

A  very  fine  Italian  Cream. 

Whip  together  a  quart  of  very  thick  scalded  cream^ 
a  quart  of  raw  cream^  the  grated  rind  of  four  lemons^ 
and  the  strained  juice^  with  ten  ounces  of  white  powdered 
sngar^  one  hour ;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  sweet  wine^ 
and  continue  to  whisk  it  until  it  becomes  quite  solid. 
Lay  a  piece  of  muslin  in  a  sieve^  and  lade  the  cream 
upon  it  with  a  spoon.  In  twenty  hours  turn  it  carefully 
out^  but  mind  that  it  does  not  breaks  and  garnish  it  witn 
'  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Sack  Cream. 

Boil  a  pint  of  raw  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
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beaten,  two  or  three  spoonsful  *of  white  wine,  sugar, 
and  lemon-peel ;  stir  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be  as 
thick  as  rich  cream,  and  afterwards  till  cold;  then  ser^e 
it  in  glasses,  with  long  pieces  of  dry  toast. 

Brandy  Creanu 

Boil  two  dozen  of  almonds  blanched,  and  pounded 
bitter  almonds,  in  a  little  milk.  When  cold,  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  ^ve  eggs  beaten  well  in  a  little  cream, 
sweeten,  and  put  to  it  two  glasses  of  the  best  brandy  7 
and  when  well  mixed,  pour  to  it  a  quart  of  thin  cream : 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  stir  one  way 
'  till  it  thickens,  then  pour  into  cups,  or  low  glasses. 

When  cold  it  will  be  ready.  A  ratafia-drop  may  be 
put  in  each,  if  you  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to  keep, 
scald  the  cream  previously. 

Ratafia  Cream, 

Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or  nectarine  leaves, 
in  a  full  pint  of  cream ;  strain  it ;  and  when  cold,  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar,  and 
a  large  spoonful  of  brandy  stirred  quick  into  it.  Scald 
tiU  thick,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Another  way. 

Mix  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  ratafia,  the  same 
quantity  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will 
make  it  pleasantly  flavoured.  Beat  it  with  a  whisk, 
and  put  it  into  glasses.  This  cream  will  keep  eight  or 
ten  days. 

Lemon  Cream, 

Take  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  put  to  it  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  four  ounces  of  fine,  sugar,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  a  lemon :  boil  it  up,  then  stir  it  till  almost 
cold ;  put  the  juice  of  a  lemon  in  a  dish,  or  bowl,  and 
pour  the  cream  upon  it,  stirring  it  till  quite  cold. 

Yellow  Lemon-cream,  without  Cream. 
Pare  four  lemons  very  thin  into  twelve  large  spoons- 
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fill  of  water^  and  squeeze  the  juice  on  seven  ounces  of 
finely^pounded  sugar ;  beat  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  tveU; 
add  the  peel  and  juice  beaten  together  for  some  time ; 
then  strain  it  through  a  flannel  into  a  silver  or  very 
nice  block-tin  saucepan;  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire^  and 
stir  it  one  way  till  pretty  thick^  and  scalding  hot ;  but 
not  boilings  or  it  will  curdle.  Pour  it  into  jelly-glasses. 
A  few  lumps  of  sugar  should  be  rubbed  hard  on  the 
Jemons  before  they  are  pared^  or  after^  as  the  peel  will 
be  so  thin  as  not  to  take  all  the  essence^  and  the  sugar 
will  attract  it>  and  give  a  better  colour  and  flavour. 

White  Lemon-cream 

Is  made  the  same  as  the  above ;  only  put  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  in  lieu  of  the  yolks^  whisking  it  extremely  well 
to  froth. 

VaniUa  Cream. 

Boil  half  a  stick  of  vanilla  in  a  quarter  ef  a  pint  of 
new  milk  until  it  has  a  very  high  flavour :  have  ready 
a  jelly  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water, 
which  mix  with  the  milk^  uid  a  pint  and  quarter  of 
fine  cream ;  sweeten  with  fine  sugar  unbroken^  and  stir 
till  nearly  cold ;  then '  dip  a  mould  into  cold  water^  and 
pour  the  whole  into  it.  Make  it  the  day  before  it  be 
wanted. 

Imperial  Cream. 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  find  of  a  lemon> 
then  stir  it  till  nearly  cold ;  have  ready  in  a  dish  or 
bowl  that  you  are  to  serve  in,  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
strained  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  cream ; 
which  pour  into  the  dish  from  a  large  tea-pot,  holding 
it  high,  and  moving  it  about  to  mix  with  the  juice.  It 
should  be  made  at  least  six  hours  before  it  be  served, 
and  will  be  still  better  if  a- day. 

Almond  Cream.. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a  few  bitter, 
.both  having  been  blanched,  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling.    Put  thepaste  to  a 
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quart  of  qream^  and  add  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
sweetened ;  beat  it  up  with  a  whisk  to  a  frothy  which 
take  off  on  the  shallow  part  of  a  sieve ;  fill  glasses  with 
some  of  the  liquor  and  tne  froth. 

Snoiv  Cream. 

Put  to  a  quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten^  four  spoonsful  of  sweet  wine^  sugar  to  your  taste> 
and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  whip  it  to  a  frothy  remove  the 
peel^  and  serve  in  a  dish. 

Coffee  Cream,  much  admired. 

Boil  a  calTs  foot  in  water  till  it  wastes  to  a  pint  of 
jelly^  clear  of  sediment  and  fat.  Make  a  tea-cup  of 
very  strong  coffee ;  dear  it  with  a  bit  of  isinglass  to  be 
periPectly  bright ;  pour  it  to  the  jelly^  and  add  a  pint  of 
very  good  cream,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  is 
pleasant ;  give  one  boil  up,  and  pour  into  the  dish. 

It  should  jelly,  but  not  be  stiff.  Observe  that  your 
coffee  be  freiui. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Scrape  into  one  quart  of  thick  cream,  one  ounce  (^ 
the  best  chocolate,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar ; 
boil  and  mill  it ;  when  quite  smooth,  take  it  off,  and 
leave  it  to  be  cold ;  then  add  the  whites  of  nine  eggs. 
Whisk ;  and  take  up  the  froth  on  sieves,  as  others  are 
done ;  and  serve  the  froth  in  glasses,  to  rise  above  some 
of  the  cream. 

Codlin  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  twenty  good  oodlins ;  beat  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  pint  of  cream ;  strain  it  into  a  dish ;  and 
put  sugar,  bread-crums,  aud  a  glass  of  wine  to  it.  Stir 
It  well. 

Excellent  Orange  Cream. 

Boil  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  very  tender;  beat  it 
fine  in  a  mortar ;  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  the  best  brandy, 
the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  beat  all  together  for  ten 
minutes ;  then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a  pint  of  boil- 
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ing  cream ;  beat  till  cold ;  put  into  custard-pcups  set  into 
a  deep  dish  of  boiling  water^  and  let  them  stand  till  cold 
again.  Put  at  the  top  small  strips  of  orange-paring  cut 
thin^  or  preserved  chips. 

Raspberry  Cream, 

Mash  the  fruit  gently^  and  let  them  drain;  then 
sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over^  and  that  will  produce  more 
juice ;  then  put  the  juice  to  some  cream^  and  sweeten  it ; 
after  which^  if  you  choose  to  lower  it  with  some  milk^  it 
will  not  curdle ;  which  it  would^  if  put  to  the  milk  before 
the  cream ;  but  it  is  best  made  of  raspberry  jelly^  instead 
of  jam^  when  the  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtamea. 

Another  way. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings  in  three  pints  of 
cream  and  new  milk  mixed,  for  fifteen  minutes^  or  until 
the  former  be  melted;  strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve 
into  a  basin ;  when  cool  put  about  half  a  pint  of  rasp- 
berry-juice^ or  syrup^  to  the  milk  and  cream ;  stir  it 
till  well  incorporated;  sweeten^  and  add  a  glass  of 
brandy ;  whisk  it  about  till  three  parts  cold ;  tiben  put 
it  into  a  mould  till  quite  cold.  In  summer  use  the 
fresh  juice;  in  winter,  8yru]p  of  raspberries. 

Spinach  Cream* 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  ^gs  with  a  wooden  spoon  or 
a  whisk ;  sweeten  them  a  good  deal ;  and  put  to  them  a 
stick  of  cinnamon^  a  pint  of  rich  cream^  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  stir  it  well ;  then  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  spinach-juice;  set  it  over  a  gentle  stove^ 
and  stir  it  one  way  constantly  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a 
hasty  pudding.  Put  into  a  custard-dish  some  Naples 
biscuits^  or  preserved  orange^  in  .long  slices,  and  pour 
the  mixture  over  them.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold;  and  is 
a  dish  either  for  supper^  or  for  a  second  course. 

Pistachio  Cream. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts ;  beat  them  fine 
with  a  little  rose-water,  and  add  the  paste  to  a  pint  of 
cream;  sweeten;  let  it  just  boil^  and  put  it  into  glasses. 
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Another. 

Mix  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  ratafia^  the  same 
quantity  of  mountain  wine^  tne  juice  of  three  lemons^ 
a  pint  of  rich  cream^  and  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar. 
Beat  with  a  whisky  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Clouted  Cream. 

String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a  thread;  put  them  to 
a  gill  of  new  milk^  and  six  spoonsful  of  rose-water ;  sim* 
mer  a  few  minutes;  then  by  degrees  stir  this  liquor 
strained  into  the  yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten*  Stir 
the  whole  into  a  quart  of  very  good  cream^  and  set  it 
over  the  fire;  stir  it  till  hot^  but  not  boiling  hot;  pour 
it  into  a  deep  dish^  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Serve  it  in  a  cream  dish^  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many  peo- 
ple prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but  that  of  cream ;  in, 
which  case  use  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream^  or 
do  it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

When  done  enough^  a  round  mark  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  cream^  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
it  is  done  in,  which  in  the  country  they  call  the  ring  ; 
and  when  that  is  seen^^  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire. 

Ornamented  Custard,  as  used  in  France. 

Put  a  rich  custard  into  a  shallow  dish :  when  it  shall 
have  become  cold,  lay  on  it,  in  any  shs^  you  please» 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  new-laid  eggs  in.  a  firm  froth> 
and  over  that  sift  refined  sugar.  Put  it  into  an  oven  to 
become  a  fine  light  brown. 

A  Froth  to  set  on  Cream,  Custard^  or  Trifle,  whkh  looks 

and  eats  welt. 

Sweeten  half  a  pound  of  the  pulp  of  da]|i8on8>  or  »iy 
other  sort  of  scalded  fruit,  put  to  it  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten,  and  beat  the  pulp  with  them  until  it  will 
stand  as  high  as  you  choose;  and  being  put  on  the 
cream,  &c  with  a  spoon,  it  will  take  any  form :  it 
^ould  be  rough,  to  imitate  a  rock. 
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A  Carmel  Cover  for  Sweetmeats^ 

Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar  in  three 
or  four  spoonsful  of  water^  and  three  or  four  drops  of 
lemon-juice ;  then  put  it  into  a  copper  untinned  skillet ; 
when  it  boils  to  be  thick^  dip  the  handle  of  a  spoon  in  it^ 
and  put  that  into  a  pint  basin  of  water,  squeeze  the  sugar 
firom  the  spoon  into  it^  and  so  on  til^  you  have  all  the 
sugar.  Take  a  bit  out  of  the  water,  and  if  it  snaps  and 
is  brittle  when  cold,  it  is  done  enough ;  but  only  let  it 
be  three  parts  cold,  then  pour  the  water  from  the  sugar, 
and  having  a  copper  form  oiled  well,  run  the  sugar  on 
it,  in  the  manner  of  a  maze,  and  when  cold  you  may 
put  it  on  the  dish  it  is  to  cover :  but  if  on  trial  the  sugar 
IS  not  brittle,  pour  off  the  water,  and  return  it  into  the 
skillet,  and  boil  it  again.  It  should  look  thick/ like 
treacle,  but  of  a  bright  light  gold-colour.  It  is  a  most 
el^ant  cover. 

Calfs  Feet  Jelly. 

Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water  till  the 
feet  are  broken,  and  the  water  half  wasted;  strain  it,  and 
when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  remove  the  jelly  from 
.the  sediment ;  then  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  sugar, 
raisin  wine,  lemon-juice  to  your  taste,  and  some  lemon- 
peel.  When  the  flavour  is  rich,  put  to  it  the  whites  of 
five  eggs  well  beaten,  and  their  shells  broken.  Set  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  but  do  not  stir  the  jelly  after  it  be« 
gins  to  warm.  Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  after  it  rises 
to  a  head ;  then  pour  it  through  a  flannel  jelly-bag,  first 
dipping  the  bag  in  hot  water  to  prevent  waste,  and 
squeezing  it  quite  dry.  Kun  the  jelly  through  and 
through  until  clear ;  then  put  it  into  glasses  or  forms. 

The  following  mode  will  greatly  facilitate  the  clearing 
of  jelly :  When  the  mixture  has  boiled  twenty  minutes, 
throw  in  a  tea-cupful  of  cold  water ;  let  it  boil  five  mi- 
nutes longer ;  then  take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire,  covered 
close,  and  keep  it  half  an  hour ;  after  which,  it  will  be 
so  clear  as  to  need  only  once  running  through  the  bag, 
and  much  waste  will  be  saved. 
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Observe^  feet  for  all  jellies  are  boiled  so  long  by  the 
people  who  sell  them^  that  they  are  less  nutritious :  they 
should  be  only  scalded^  to  take  off  the  hair.  The  liquor 
will  require  greater  care  in  removing  the  fat ;  but  the 
jelly  will  be  &x  stronger^  and  of  course  allow  nu>re 
water. 

Note.  Jelly  is  equally  good  made  of  cow-heels  nicely 
cleaned;  and  as  they  bear  a  less  price  than  those  of  calves, 
and  make  a  stronger  jelly^  tnis  observation  may  be 
useful. 

Another  way. 

Boil  four  quarts  of  water  with  three  calf's  feet,  or 
two  cow-heels^  that  have  been  only  scalded,  tUl  half 
wasted :  take  the  jelly  from  the  faX,  and  sediment ;  mix 
with  it  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange  and  twelve  l^nons^ 
the  peels  of  three  ditto,  the  whites  and  shells  of  twelve 
eggs,  brown  sugar  to  taste,  near  a  pint  of  raisin  wine^ 
one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  six  cloves,  all  bruised^ 
after  having  previously  mixed  them  cold.  The  jelly 
should  boil  fifteen  minutes  without  stirring ;  then  dear 
it  through  a  flannel  bag.  While  running,  take  a  little 
jelly,  and  mix  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water  in  which  a 
bit  of  beet-root  has  been  boiled,  and  run  it  through  the 
bag  when  all  the  rest  is  run  out ;  and  this  is  to  garnish 
the  other  jelly>  being  cooled  on  a  plate;  but  this  is 
matter  of  dioice.  This  jelly  has  a  very  fine  high  colour 
and  flavour. 

FruU  In  Jelly. 

Put  into  a  basin  half  a  pint  of  clear  calf's  foot  jelly  ; 
and  when  it  has  become  stiff,  lay  in  three  fine  peaches, 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  stalk  upwards;  over 
which  put  a  few  vine-leaves,  and  fill  up  the  bowl  with 
jelly.  Let  it  stand  till  next  day,  and  then  set  the  bowl 
in  hot  water  up  to  the  brim  for  a  minute ;  then  turn  it 
out  carefully  on  a  dish. 

Orange  Jetty. 
Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville  and  two  Chma  orangesj^ 
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and  two  lemons;  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  of  each, 
and  Strain^  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water^  and  boil  till  it  almost 
candies.  Have  ready  a  quart  of  jelly  made  with  two 
ounces  of  isinglass;  put  to  it  the  syrup^  and  boil  it 
once  up ;  strain  off.  the  jeUy^  and  let  it  stand  to  settle 
as  above^  before  it  is  put  into  the  mould. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Simmer  eight  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings  with  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one ;  strain  it^  and  boil  it  with  the 
rinds  of  four  China  oranges  and  two  lemons  pared  thin  ; 
when  cool^  add  the  juice  of  both>  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth ;  let  the 
jelly  have  three  or  four  boils  without  stirring,  and  strain 
it  through  a  jelly-bag. 

Cranberry  Jelly* 

Make  a  very  strong  isinglassjelly.  When  cold^  mix 
1^  with  a  double  quantity  of  cranberry-juice.  Sweeten 
and  boil  it  up ;  then  strain  into  a  shape. 

The  sugar  must  be  good  loaf,  or  the  jelly  will  not  be 
clear. 

Cranberry  and  Rice  Jelly. 

Boil  and  press  the  fruity  strain  the  juice,  and  by  degrees 
mix  into  it  as  much  ground  rice  as  will,  when  boiled, 
thickentoa  jelly ;  boil  it  gently,  stirring  it,  and  sweeten 
to  your  taste.  Put  it  in  a  basin  or  form,  and  serve  to 
eat  as  the  afore-directed  jelly,  with  milk  or  cream. 

Apple  Jelly,  to  serve  at  table. 

Prepare  twenty  golden  pippins ;  boil  them  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  from  the  spring,  till  quite  tender; 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  colander.  To  every 
pint  put  a  pound  of  fine  sugar;  add  grated  orange  or 
lemon ;  then  boil  to  a  jelly. 

Another. 
Prepare  apples  as  before  by  boiling  and  straining; 
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have  ready  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  boiled  in  half  a  pint 
of  water  to  a  jelly ;  put  this  to  the  apple  water^  and 
apple  as  strained  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  add  sugar>  a 
little  lemon-juice  and  peel ;  boil  all  together^  and  pot 
into  a  dish.    Take  out  the  peel. 

Apples  h  la  Cremone;  a  beautiful  dish. 

Choose  such  apples  as  will  look  clear  when  dressed  ; 
pare>  and  cut  into  pieces  the  form  of  a  brick  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half;  strew  over  them  a 
pound  of  good  Lisbon  sugar,  and  several  long  strips  of 
lemon-peel,  and  cover  them  close  in  a  bowl.  Next  day 
put  the  apples,  piece  by  piece,  into  a  small  preserving- 
pan,  with  the  sugar,  &c.  and  two  large  spoons&l  of  strong 
cider.  Simmer  gently ;  and  as  the  pieces  of  apple  become 
dear^  take  them  out.  When  cold,  build  a  wall  with 
them  on  a  small  oval  dish,  and  place  the  lemon-peel  on 
the  top :  pour  the  syrup  into  the  middle.  Serve  cream 
to  eat  with  it. 

The  peel  of  China  orange^  cut  very  thin,  does  as  welt 
as  lemon. 

To  scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a  vine-leaf^  and  pack  them  dose  in  a 
nice  saucepao ;  and  when  full,  pour  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  let  them 
fiimmer  slowly  till  done  enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  off 
when  cdd.  Flace  them  in  a  dish^  with  or  without  milkj 
cream^  or  custard ;  if  the  latter^  there  should  be  no  ra* 
tafia.    Dust  fine  sugar  over  the  apples. 

Stewed  Golden  Pippins, 

Scoop  out  the  core,  pare  them  very  thin,  and  as  you 
do  itj  throw  them  in  water.  For  every  pound  of  fruit, 
make  half  a  pound  of  single-refined  sugar  into  syrup, 
with  a  pint  of  water ;  when  skimmed,  put  the  pippins 
in,  and  stew  till  clear ;  then  grate  lemon  over,  and  serve 
in  the  syrup.     Be  careful  not  to  let  them  break. 

They  are  an  elegant  and  good  dish  for  a  comer  m 
dessert. 
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Black  Caps. 

Halve  and  core  some  fine  large  Apples,  put  them  in 
a  shallow  pan,  strew  white  sugar  over,  ana  bake  them. 
Boll  a  glass  of  wine,  the  same  of  wat^,  and  sweeten  it 
for  sauce. 

Another  way* 

Take  off  a  slice  from  the  stalk  end  of  some  apples,  and 
core  without  paring  them.  Make  ready  as  much  sugar 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  sweeten  them,  and  mix  it  with 
some  grated  lemon,  and  a  few  cloves  in  fine  powder. 
Stuff  the  holes  as  dose  as  possible  with  this,  and  turn 
the  flat  end  down  on  a  stew-pan ;  set  them  on  a  very 
slow  fire,  with  half  of  raisin  wine,  and  the  same  of  water ; 
cover  them  close,  and  now  and  then  baste  them  with 
the  liquor ;  when  done  enough,  black  the  tops  with  a 
salamander. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Pare  and  halve,  or  quarter,  large  pears,  according  to 
their  size ;  throw  them  into  water,  as  the  skin  is  taken  off, 
before  they  are  divided,  to  prevent  their  turning  black. 
Pack  them  round  a  block-tin  stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  sugar  over  as  will  make  them  pretty  sweet,  and 
add  lemon-peel,  a  dove  or  two,  and  some  allspice 
cracked ;  just  cover  th^n  with  water,  and  put  some  of 
the  red  liquor,  as  directed  in  page  286.  Cover  them 
dose,  and  stew  three  or  four  hours ;  when  tender,  take 
them  out,  and  pour  the  liquor  from  them. 

Baked  Pears.         » 

These  need  not  be  of  a  fine  sort ;  but  some  taste  better 
than  others,  and  often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat  raw. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and 
bake  them  in  a  slow  oven.  When  enough  to  bear  it, 
flatten  them  with  a  silver  spoon.  When  done  through, 
put  them  on  a  dish.  They  should  be  baked  three  or 
fimr  times,  and  very  gently. 
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Orange  Butter. 

Boil  six  hard  eggs^  beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  two 
ounces  of  fine  sugar^  three  ounces  of  butter^  and  two 
onnces  of  blanched  almonds  beaten  to  a  paste.  Moisten 
with  orange-flower  water^  and  when  all  is  mixed^  rub  it 
through  a  colander  on  a  dish^  and  serve  sweet  biscuits 
between. 

Orange  Posset. 

Boil  the  grated  cmm  of  a  penny  loaf  in  a  pint  of  water^ 
'  with  the  grated  peel  of  a  Seville  orange>  till  the  mixture 
be  dear  and  thick :  then  add  three  ounces  of  sweet  and 
one  bitter  almond^  beaten  with  half  a  glass  of  brandy^  half 
the  juice  of  an  orange^  four  ounces  of  sugar^  and  a  pint  of 
mountain  wine.     Serve  in  a  China  bowl. 

Wine  RoU. 

Soak  a  penny  French  roll  in  raisin  wine  till  it  will  hold 
no  more ;  put  it  in  the  dish^  and  pour  round  it  a  custard, 
or  cream^  sugar^  and  lemon-juice.  Just  before  it  is 
served^  sprinkle  over  it  some  nonpareil  comfits ;  or  stick 
a  few  blanched  slit  almonds  into  it. 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roU. 

To  prepare  Ice  for  Iceing. 

Get  a  few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  almost  to  powder, 
throw  a  large  handful  and  a  half  of  rock  salt  among  it. 
You  must  prepare  it  in  a  part  of  the  house  where  as  little 
of  the  warm  air  comes  as  you  can  possibly  contrive.  The 
ice  and  salt  being  in  a  bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an 
ice-pot,  and  cover  it ;  immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and  draw 
that  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  touch  every  possible  part. 
In  a  few  minutes  put  a  spatula  or  spoon  in,  and  stir  it 
well,  removing  the  parts  that  ice  round  the  edges  to  the 
centre.  If  the  ice-cream,  or  water,  be  in  a  form,  shut 
the  bottom  close^  and  move  the  whole  in  the  ice,  as  you 
cannot  use  a  spoon  to  that  without  danger  of  waste. 
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There  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket^  to  let  off  the  ice 
as  it  thaws. 

Note,  When  any  fluid  tends  towards  oold^  the  moving 
it  quickly  accelerates  the  cold ;  and  likewise^  when  any 
fluid  is  tending  to  heat^  stirring  it  will  facilitate  its 
boiling. 

Ice  Waters* 

Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange^  to  give  the 
colour  and  flavour^  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  either  on 
its  respective  peel ;  add  water  and  sugar  to  make  a  fine 
sherbet^  and  strain  it  before  it  be  put  into  the  ice-pot. 
If  orange,  the  greater  proportion  should  be  of  the  China 
juice,  and  only  a  little  of  Seville,  and  a  small  bit  of  the 
peel  grated  by  the  sugar. 

Currant  or  Raspberry ^water  Ice. 

The  juice  of  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit,  being 
gained  by  squeezing,  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  water, 
will  be  ready  for  iceing. 

Ice  Creams. 

To  a  pound  of  preserved  fruit,  of  any  kind^  add  a 
quart  of  cream,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  to  quicken  the 
flavour,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  Rub  the  whole  through 
a  fine  hair  sieve ;  and  to  raspberry,  or  any  other  red  fruit, 
add  a  little  cochineal  colouring,  to  give  a  better  tint. 

Brovon  Bread  Ice. 

Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale  brown  bread,  soak  a 
small  proportion  in  cream  two  or  three  hours,  sweeten, 
and  ice  it ;  but  keep  stirring,  that  the  bread  may  not 
sink. 

Ice  Punch,  as  used  in  Italy. 

Make  a  rich  sherbet,  and  grate  a  piece  of  si^r  on  a 
lemon  or  citron  for  flavour ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  five 
or  six  ^gs  to  a  froth,  and  by  degrees  stir  it  into  the 
sherbet :  add  rum  and  ice,  and  serve  in  glasses. 
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Iced  Ratafia  Cream. 

Blanch  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds^  and 
beat  them  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar ;  then  rub  with  the  paste  two  ounces  of  lump-sugar, 
and  simmer  ten  minutes  with  a  tea-cup  of  cream,  which 
add  to  a  quart  more  of  cream>  and  having,  strained^ 
ice  it. 

Colourings  to  stain  Jellies,  Icesy  or  Calces^ 

For  a  beautiful  red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in 
the  finest  powder,  with  a  dram  and  a  half  of  cream  of 
tartar,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  very  slowly,  half  an  hour. 
Add  in  boiling  a  bit  of  alum  the  si^e  of  a  pea.  Or  use 
beet-root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  white,  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a  little 
drop  of  water ;  or  use  cream. 

For  yeUonj,  yolks  of  ^gs,  or  a  bit  of  safiron  steeped 
in  the  Uquor,  and  squeezed.  Likewise  the  flower  of  the 
crocus,  ^hich  has  no  taste. 

For  green,  pound  spinach-leaves  or  beet-leaves,  ex- 
press the  juice,  and  boil  in  a  tea-cup  in  a  saucepan  of - 
water  ta'take  off  the  rawness. 

London  Syllabub. 

Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  port  or  white  winfe  into  a 
bowl,  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  then 
milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk,  frothed  up.  If  the 
wine  be  not  rather  sharp,  it  will  require  more  for  this 
quantity  of  milk. 

In  Devonshire,  clouted  cream  is  put  on.  the  top,  and 
pounded  cinnamon  and  sugar. 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. 

Put  a  pint  of  cider,  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  into  a  bowl,  and  milk  into  it ;  or  pour  warm 
milk  from,  a  large  tea-pot  some  height  into  it. 

A  xieryjine  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  Syllabub. 
In  a  large  China  bowl  put  a  pint  of  port,  and  a  pint 
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of  sherry^  or  other  white  wine ;  sugar  to  taste.  Milk 
the  bowl  fiill.  In  twenty  minutes  time  cover  it  pretty- 
high  with  clouted  cream;  grate  over  it  nutmegs  put 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  nonpareil  comfits. 

Devonshire  Junket. 

Put  warm  milk  into  a  bowl;  turn  it  with  rennet; 
then  put  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon^  on 
the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 

Everlasting,  or  Solid,  Syllabubs, 

Mix  a  quart  of  thick  raw  cream,  one  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fine  raisin  wine,  in  a  deep 
pan;  put  to  it  the  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  three 
lemons.  Beat,  or  whisk  it  one  way,  hs^f  an  hour ;  then 
put  it  on  a  sieve  with  a  bit  of  thin  muslin  laid  smooth  in 
the  shallow  end  till  next  day.  Put  it  in  glasses.  It 
will  keep  good,  in  a  cool  place,  ten  days. 

Lemon  Honeycomb. 

Sweeten  the  juice  of  8  lemon  to  your  taste,  and  put  it 
in  the  dish  that  you  fl^rve  it  in.  Mix  the  white  of  an 
^g  that  is  beaten  with  a  pint  of  rich  creamy  and  a  little 
sugar;  whisk  it,  and  as  the  froth  rises,  put  it  on  the 
lemcm^juice.    Do  it  the  day  befwe  it  is  to  be  used. 

Sago^  Rice,  Russian   Seed,    Tapioca,    Vermicelli,  or 

Macaroni  Milks. 

Wash  either  of  them  well ;  simmer  with  milk ;  and 
add  sugiar,  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  &c.  &c.  as  you  like. 

A  pretty  Supper  Dish. 

Boil  a  tea-cupful  of  rice,  having  first  washed  it  in 
milk  till  tender ;  strain  oflf  the  milk,  lay  the  rice  in  little 
heaps  on  a  dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely  powdered 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  put  warm  wine  and  a  little 
butter  into  the  dish. 

Savoury  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it  very  gently  in  a 
small  quantity  of  veal  or  rich  mutton  broth,  with  an 
onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.    When  swelled^ 
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but  not  boiled  to  mash,  dry  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  a 
sieve  before  the  fire^  and  either  serve  it  dry^  or  put  it  in 
the  middle  of  a  difih^  and  pour  the  gravy  rounds  having 
heated  it. 

Carrole  of  Bice. 

Take  some  well-picked  rioe>  wash  it  well^  and  boil  it 
five  minutes  in  water^  strain  it^  and  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan^  with  a  bit  of  butter^  a  good  slice  of  ham^  and  an 
onion.  Stew  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire  till  tender ;  have 
ready  a  mould  lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon :  mix 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  with  the  rice>  and  then 
line  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  put  into 
it  a  ragout  of  chicken^  rabbity  veal^  or  of  any  thmg  else. 
Fill  up  the  mouldy  and  cover  it  close  with  rice.  Bake 
it  in  a  quick  oven  an  hour^  turn  it  over^  and  send  it  to 
table  in  a  sood  gravy^  or  curry-sauce. 

Casserof,  OT  Rice  Edging,  see  page  162. 

Salmagundy 

Is  a  beautiful  small  dish^  if  in  nice  shape^  and  if  the 
colours  of  the  ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose 
cho]p  separately  the  white  part  of  cold  chicken  or  veal^ 
yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  the  whites  of  eggs^  parsley, 
naif  a  dozen  anchovies,  beet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage, 
ham  and  grated  tongue,  or  any  thing  well  flavoured,  and 
of  a  good  colour.  Some  people  like  a  small  proportion 
of  onion,  but  it  may  be  better  omitted.  A  saucer,  large 
tea-cup,  or  any  other  base,  must  be  put  into  a  smsdl 
dish ;  then  nuJce  rows  round  it  wide,  at  bottom,  and 
growing  smaller  towards  the  top ;  choosing  such  of  the 
ingredients  for  each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours. 
At  the  top  a  little  sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be  stuck 
in ;  or,  without  any  thing  on  the  dish,  the  salmagundy 
may  be  laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half-Whites  of  ^gs> 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by  cutting  off  a 
little  bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the  latter  case,  each  half- 
egg  has  but  one  ingredient.  Curled  butter  and  parsley 
may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 
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Macaroni,  as  usually  served. 
Boil  it  in  milk^  or  a  weak  veal-broth,  pretty  well 
flavoured  Mdth  salt.  When  tender,  put  it  into  a  dish 
without  the  liquor,  and  among  it  put  some  bits  of  butter 
and  grated  cheese,  and  over  the  top  grate  more,  and  a 
little  more  butter.  Set  the  dish  into  a  Dutch  oven  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  the  top  become  hard. 

Another  way. 

Wash  it  well,  and  simmer  in  half  milk,  and  half  broth 
of  veal  or  mutton,  tiH  it  is  tender.  To  a  spoonful  o£ 
this  liquor,  put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  in  a  spoonful 
of  cream ;  just  make  it  hot  to  thicken,  but  not  boil :  put 
it  over  the  macaroni,  and  then  grate  fine  old  cheese  all 
over,  and  bits  of  butter.     Brown  with  the  salamander. 

Another. 

Wash  the  macaroni,  then  simmer  it  in  a  little  broth, 
with  a  little  pounded  mace  and  salt.  When  quite  tender, 
take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  lay  it  in  a  dish,  grate  a  good 
deal  of  cheese  over,  then  cover  that  with  bread  grated 
fine.  Warm  some  butter  without  oiling,  and  pour  it 
from  a  boat  through  a  little  earthen  colander  all  over  the 
crums,  then  put  the  dish  in  a  Dutch  oven  to  roast  the 
cheese,  and  brown  the  bread  of  a  fine  colour.  The  bread 
should  be  in  separate  crums,  and  look  light. 

White  Pot. 

Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  with  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon,  four  tea-spoonsful 
of  rose-water,  ana  a  little  nutmeg,  and  mix,  when  cool, 
with  four  beaten  eggs.  Pour  it  over  the  crum  of  a  small 
loaf  sliced  in  a  diim.  Let  it  soak  two  hours ;  then  bake 
it  half  an  hour  with  bits  of  butter  scattered  over. 

Rice  White  Pot. 

Boil  a  pound  of  cleaned  rice  in  a  quart  of  milk.  Boil 
also  a  pint  of  cream,  three  blades  of  mace,  two  large 
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Spoonsful  of  bread  cnim8>  four  ounces  of  sugar^  and 
some  rose-water :  when  cool^  beat  it  by  de^ees  into  fiVar 
well-beaten  eggs>  and  mix  all  tc^ether.  I^our  it  into  tt 
deep  dish^  lay  candied  lemon  and  orange  over^  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven. 

4 

OmleL 

Make  a  batter  of  eggs  and  milk^  and  a  very  little  flour ; 

Eut  to  it  chopped  parsley^  green  onions^  or  chives  (the 
itter  is  best)^  or  a  very  smsLU  quantity  of  shalot^  a  little 
pepper^  salt^  and  a  scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  scMne 
H^utter  boil  in  a  small  frying-pan^  and  pour  the  above 
batter  into  it ;  when  ojie  side  is  of  a  fine  yellow  brown, 
turn  it^  and  do  the  other.  Double  it  when  served. 
Some  scraped  lean  ham^  or  grated  tongue^  put  in  at 
firsts  is  a  very  pleasant  addition.  Four  ^gs  will  make 
a  pretty-sized  omlet ;  but  many  cooks  will  use  eight  or 
ten.     A  small  proportion  of  flour  should  be  used. 

If  the  taste  be  approved^  a  little  tarragon  gives  a  fine 
flavour.     A  good  deal  of  parsley  should  be  used. 

Ramakins  and  omlet^  though  usually  served  in  the 
course^  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  sent  up  after^ 
that  they  might  be  eaten  as  hot  as  possible. 

Ramakins* 

Scrape  a  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  Cheshire,  and  ditto  of 
Gloucester  cheese,  ditto  of  good  &esh  butter ;  then  beat 
all  ii;  a  mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four  e^s,  and  the 
inside  of  a  small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream  till  soft ; 
mix  the  paste  then  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  previously 
beaten,  and  put  into  snuaU  pc^r  pans  made  rather  long 
than  square,  and  bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  till  of  a  fine 
brown.  They  should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  like 
the  addition  of  a  glass  of  white  wine. 

The  batter  for  ramakins  is  equally  good  over  macaroni 
when  boiled  tender;  or  on  stewed  broccoli,  celery,  or. 
cauliflower,  a  little  of  the  gravy  they  have  been  stewed 
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in  being  put  in  the  dish  with  them^  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  vegetables  swim. 

To  prepare  Barberries  for  Tartlets* 

Pick  barberries  that  have  no  stones^  from  the  stalks^ 
and  to  every  pound  weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
lump-sugar ;  put  the  fruit  into  a  stone  jar,  and  either 
set  it  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ;  put  them  and  the 
sugar  into  a  preserving-pan,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen 
minutes.     Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

Barberries  in  bunches* 

Have  ready  bits  of  flat  white  wood,  three  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Tie  the  stalks  of  the 
fruits  on  the  stick  from  within  an  inch  of  one  end  to 
beyond  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them  look  handsome. 
Simmer  them  in  some  syrup  two  successive  days,  covering 
them  each  time  with  it  when  cold.  When  they  look 
dear  they  are  simmered  enough.  The  third  day,  do 
them  like  other  candied  fruit. 

Apricot  Cheese* 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  pared  fruit  and  sugar; 
wet  the  latter  a  very  little,  ana  let  it  boil  quickly,  or 
the  colour  will  be  spoiled ;  blanch  the  kernels,  and  add 
to  it.  Twenty  or  thirty  lAinutes  will  boil  it.  Put  it  in 
small  pots  or  cups  half-fiUed. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Rasp  the  oranges,  cut  out  the  pulp,  then  boil  the  rinds 
very  tender,  and  beat  fine  in  a  marble  mortar.  Boil 
three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  in  a  pint  of  water,  skim  it, 
and  add  a  pound  of  the  rind ;  boil  fast  till  the  syrup  is 
very  thick,  but  stir  it  carefully;  then  put  t  pint  of  the 
pulp  and  juice,  the  seeds  having  been  removed,  and  a 
pint  of  apple-liquor ;  boil  all  gently  until  well  jellied, 
which  it  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Put  it  into 
small  pots. 
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Lemon  Marmalade  do  in  the  same  way:  they  are 
very  good  and  elegant  sweetmeats. 

Transparent  Marmalade. 

Cut  the  palest  Seville  oranges  in  quarters^  take  the 
pulp  out;  and  put  it  in  a  basin^  pick  out  the  seed^  and 
skins.  Let  the  outsides  soak  in  water  with  a  little  salt 
all  nighty  then  boil  them  in  a  good  quantity  of  spring 
water  till  tender:  drain^  and  cut  them  in  very  thin 
slices^  and  put  them  to  the  pulp ;  and  to  every  poond^  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  fine  : 
boil  them  together  twenty  minutes>  but  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  slices.  If  not  quite  clear>  simmer  five  or 
six  minutes  longer.  It  must  be  stirred  all  the  time 
very  gently.    When  cold^  put  it  into  glasses. 

To  butter  Oranges  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Grate  off  a  little  of  the  outside  rind  of  four  Seville 
oranges^  and  cut  a  round  hole  at  the  blunt  end  opposite 
the  stalky  large  enough  to  take  out  the  pulp  and  seeds 
and  juice;  then  pick  the  seeds  and  skin  from  the  pulp; 
rub  the  oranges  with  a  little  salt^  and  lay  them  in  water 
for  a  short  time.  You  are  to  save  the  bits  cut  out. 
Set  the  fruit  on  to  boil  in  fresh  water  till  they  are  ten- 
der^ shifting  the  water  to  take  out  the  bitterness.  In 
the  mean  time  make  a  thin  syrup  with  fine  sugar,  and 
put  the  oranges  into  it,  and  boil  them  up ;  turning  them 
round,  that  each  part  may  partake  of  the  syrup,  as  there 
need  not  be  enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  remain 
in  it  hot  till  they  are  to  be  served.  About  half  an  hour 
before  you  want  them  put  some  sugar  to  the  pulp,  and 
set  over  the  fire ;  mix  it  well,  and  let  it  boil ;  then  add  a 
spoonful  of  white  wine  for  every  orange,  give  it  a  boil, 
and  then  put  in  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  over  the 
fire  to  thicken ;  fill  the  oranges  with  it,  and  serve  them 
with  some  of  the  syrup  in  the  dish.  Piit  the  bits  on 
the  top. 
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To  Jill  ^preserved  Oranges  ;  a  corner  Disk. 

For  five  take  a  pound  of  Naples  biscuits^  some  blanched 
almonds^  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten^  sugar  to  your 
taste^  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed :  grate  the  biscuits^ 
and  mix  with  the  above  and  some  orange-flower  water. 
Fill  preserved  oranges^  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven.  If 
you  like  them  frosted^  sift  sugar  over  them  as  soon  as 
filled ;  otherwise  wipe  them.  Custard  to  fill  will  do  as 
well ;  if  so>  you  need  not  bake  the  oranges^  but  put  it 
in  when  become  cold. 

Whole  Oranges  carved. 

Cut  on  the  rinds  any  shapes  you  please  with  a  pen- 
knife ;  cut  a  bit  off  near  and  round  the  stalky  and  with 
an  apple-scoop  take  all  the  pulp  care^lly  out ;  put  them 
into  salt  ana  water  two  days^  changing  it  daily ;  boil 
them  an  hour  or  more  in  fresh  salt  and  water;  drain 
them  quite  dry :  let  them  stand  a  night  more  in  plain 
wBter^  and  then  another  night  in  a  thin  syrup^  in  which 
boil  them  the  next  day  a  few  minutes.  Do  this  four 
days  successively.  Let  them  stand  six  or  seven  weeks^ 
observing  often  whether  they  keep  well :  otherwise  boil 
the  syrup  again.     Then  make  a  rich  syrup. 

Buttered  Orange-Juice,  a  cold  Dish. 

Mix  the  juice  of  seven  Seville  oranges  with  four 
spoonsful  of  rose-water^  and  add  the  whole  to  the  yolks 
of  eighty  and  whites  of  four  eggs^  well  beaten ;  then 
strfun  the  liquor  to  half  a  pound  of  sugar  pounded^  stir 
it  over  a  gentle  fire^  and  wlien  it  begins  to  thicken^  put 
about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut  of  butter :  keep  it  over 
the  fire  a  few  minutes  longer ;  then  pour  it  into  a  flat 
dish^  and  serve  it  to  eat  cold. 

If  you  have  no  silver  saucepan,  do  it  in  a  China  basin 
in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  the  top  of  which  will 
just  receive  the  basin. 

Orange  Chips. 
Cut  oranges  in  halves,  squeeze  the  juice  through  a 
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sieve ;  soak  the  peel  in  water ;  next  day  boil  in  the  same 
till  tender^  drain  them^  and  slice  the  peels^  put  them  to 
the  juioe^  weigh  as  much  sugar^  and  put  all  together 
into  a  broad  earthen  dish^  and  put  over  the  fire  at  a  mo- 
derate distance^  often  stirring  till  the  chips  candy  ;  then 
set  them  in  a  cool  room  to  dry.  They  will  not  be  so 
under  three  weeks. 

Orange  Biscuits,  or  little  Cakes, 

Boil  whole  Seville  oranges  in  two  or  three  waters,  till 
most  of  the  bitterness  is  gone;  cut  them,  and  take  out 
the  pulp  and  juice ;  then  beat  the  outside  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  double-refined 
mgar  beaten  and  sifted.  When  extremely  well  mixed 
to  a  paste,  spread  it  thin  on  China  dishes,  and  set  them 
in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire ;  when  half^-dry,  cut  it  into 
what  form  you  please,  turn  the  other  side  up,  and  dry 
that.    Keep  them  in  a  box,  with  layers  of  paper. 

They  are  for  desserts ;  and  are  also  us^ul  as  a  sto- 
machic, to  carry  in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or  f<Hr  gen« 
tlemen  when  shooting,  and  for  gouty  stomachs. 

Orange-flofver  Cakes. 

Put  four  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  into  cold 
water  for  an  hour ;  drain,  and  put  between  napkins,  and 
roll  with  a  rolling-pin  till  they  are  bruised ;  then  have 
ready  boiled  a  pound  of  sugar  to  add  to  it  in  a  thick 
syrup,  give  them  a  simmer  until  the  syrup  adheres  to 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  drop  in  little  cakes  on  a  plate,  and 
dry  as  before  directed. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Grate  three  large  lemons,  with  a  large  piece  of  double- 
refined  sugar ;  then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a  plate,  add 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into  a 
lisht  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Drop  it  upon 
white  paper,  and  put  the  drops  into  a  moderate  oven  on 
a  tin  plate. 
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Barberry  Drops. 

The  black  tops  must  be  cut  off;  then  roast  the  fruit 
before  the  fire,  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  with  a  silrer 
spoon  through  a  sieve  into  a  China  basin ;  then  set  the 
basin  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  the  top  of  which  will  just 
fit  it,  or  on  a  ht>t  hearth,  and  stir  it  till  it  grows  thick. 
When  cold,  put  to  every  pint  a  pound  and  a  half  of  su* 
gar,  the  finest  double-renned,  pounded  and  sifted  through 
a  lawn  sieve,  which  must  be  covered  with  a  fine  linen, 
to  prevent  its  wasting  while  sifting.  Beat  the  sugar 
and  juice  together  three  hours  and  a  half  if  a  large 
quantity,  but  two  and  a  half  for  less ;  then  drop  it  on 
dieets  of  white  thick  paper,  the  size  of  the  drops  sold  in 
the  shops. 

Some  fruit  is  not  so  sour,  and  then  less  sugar  is  ne* 
pessary.  To  know  if  there  be  enough,  mix  till  well  in^ 
€orporated,  and  then  drop ;  if  it  run,  there  is  not  enough 
sugar,  and  if  there  is  too  much  it  will  be  rough.  A 
dry  room  will  suffice  to  dry  them.  No  metsd  must 
touch  the  juice  but  the  point  of  a  knife,  just  to  take  the 
drop  off  the  end  of  the  wooden  spoon,  and  then  as  little 
as  possible. 

Ginger  Drops :  a  good  Stomachic. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  little  sugar,  to  a  paste ;  then  mix  one  ounce  of 
powder  of  white  ginger  with  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar. 
Wet  the  sugar  with  a  little  water,  and  boil  all  together 
to  a  candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  the  size  of  mint  drops. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar, 
beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly  smooth ; 
then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well 
and  drop  on  white  paper,  and  dry  at  a  distsoiee  from  the 
fire. 

Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  in  a  mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and 
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two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds^  with  a  little  of  a  poimd  of 
sugar  sifted^  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar^  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs^  making  a  paste ;  of  which  put 
little  balls>  the  size  of  a  nutmegs  on  wafer-paper^  and 
bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

Kasfherry  Cakes* 

Pick  out  any  bad  raspberries  that  are  among  the  fruit, 
weigh  and  boil  what  quantity  you  please,  and  when 
mashed,  and  the  liquor  is  wasted,  put  to  it  sugar  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  you  first  put  into  the  pan,  mix  it 
well  ^  the  fire  until  perfectly  dissolved,  then  put  it  on 
China  plates,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  top 
part  dries,  cut  with  the  cover  of  a  canister  into  small 
cakes,  turn  them  on  fresh  plates,  and  when  dry^  put 
them  in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

China-orange  Juice*  A  very  useful  tidng  to  mix  with 
water  in  Fevers,  when  the  fresh  juice  cannot  be  pro^ 
cured. 

Squeeze  from  the  finest  fruit  a  pint  of  juice  strained 
through  fine  muslin,  and  gently  simmer  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  twenty 
minutes ;  when  cold,  put  in  small  bottles. 

Orgeat. 

Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
sweeten  to  your  taste,  and  let  it  grow  cold ;  then  pour 
it  by  degrees  to  three  ounces  of  almonds,  and  twenty 
bittei*,  that  have  been  blanched  and  beaten  to  a  paste, 
with  a  little  water  to  prevent  oiling :  boil  all  together, 
and  stir  till  cold,  then  add  half  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Another  way, 

Blanch  and  pound  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  al- 
monds, and  thirty  bitter,  with  a  spoonful  of  water.  Stir 
in  by  degrees  two  pints  of  water,  and  three  of  milk,  and 
stram  the  whole  through  a  cloth.  Dissolve  half  a  pound 
of  fine  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; 
mix  it  with  the  other,  as  likewise  two  spoonsful  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  the  best  brandy. 
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PRESERVES^  &C. 

Observations  on  Preserves* 

Preserves  sHould  be  kept  carefully  from  the  air,  afid 
in  a  very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have  a  very  small 
proportion  of  sugar,  a  warm  one  does  not  hurt;  but 
when  not  properly  boiled  (that  is  long  enough,  but  not 
quick),  heat  makes  them  ferment;  and  damp  causes 
them  to  grow  mouldy.  They  should  be  looked  at  two 
or  three  times  in  the  first  two  months,  that  they  may 
be  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to  keep. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  boiling  of  sugar 
more  or  less  constitutes  the  chief  art  of  the  confectioner ; 
8nd  those  who  are  not  practised  in  this  knowledge,  and 
only  preserve  in  a  plain  way  for  family  use,  are  not  aware 
that  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  syrup  over  the  fire  will 
pass  from  one  gradation  to  another,  called  by  the  confec- 
tioners degrees  of  boiling,  of  which  there  are  six,  and 
those  subdivided.  But  I  am  not  versed  in  the  minutiae, 
and  only  make  the  observation  to  guard  against  under- 
boiling,  which  prevents  preserves  from  keeping;  and 
quick  boiling  and  long,  which  brings  them  to  candy* 

Attention,  without  much  practice,  will  enable  a  per- 
son to  do  any  of  the  following  sorts  of  preserves,  &;c.  and 
they  are  as  much  as  is  wanted  in  a  private  family :  the 
higher  articles  of  preserved  fruits  may  be  bought  at  less 
expense  than  maoe. 
*  Jellies  of  fruit  made  with  equal  quantity  of  sugar, 
that  is,  a  pound  to  a  pint,  require  no  very  long  boiling. 

A  pan  ^ould  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  ; 
of  double  block  tin,  with  a  bow-handle  opposite  the 
straight  one  for  safety,  will  do  very  well :  and  if  put  by, 
nicely  cleaned,  in  a  ary  place,  when  done  with,  will  last 
for  several  years.  Those  of  copper  cwr  brass  are  im- 
proper, as  tne  tinning  wears  out  by  the  scraping  of  the 
sweetmeat-ladle.  There  is  a  new  sort  of  iron  with  a 
strong  tinning,  which  promises  to  wear  long.  Sieves 
and  spoons  should  be  kept  likewise  for  sweet  things. 

Preserves  keep  best  in  drawers  that  are  not  connected 
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with  a  wall.  If  there  be  the  least  damp,  cover  them  only 
with  paper  dipped  in  l»^uidy^  laid  quite  close ;  putting 
a  little  fresh  over  in  spring,  to  prevent  insect  mould. 

Dried  sweetmeats,  cakes,  &c.  should  be  kept  in  tin 
boxes,  between  layers  of  white  paper,  in  a  very  dry,  but 
not  hot  room. 

When  any  sweetmeats  are  directed  to  be  dried  in  the 
sun  or  in  a  stove,  it  will  be  best  in  private  families,  whene 
there  is  not  a  regular  stove  for  the  purpose,  to  put  them 
in  the  sun  on  flag-stones,  which  reflect  the  heat,  and 
place  a  garden  glass  over  them  to  keep  insects  off;  or  if 
put  into  an  oven,  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  too  warm, 
and  watch  that  they  do  properly  and  slowly. 

All  fruits,  for  preserving,  should  be  gauiered  in  dry 
weather ;  but  as  this  is  not  always  practicable,  much 
inconvenience  may  be  obviated  by  boiling  the  fruit  for 
jellies  and  jams  long  before  the  sugar  is  added.  By  so 
doing,  the  watery  particles  will  evaporate ;  and  the  pre- 
serve will  be  better  flavoured,  by  the  sugar  not  being  too 
long  on  the  fire. 

To  green  Fruits  for  preserving  or  pickling. 

Take  pippins,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  while 
sreen,  for  the  first,  or  radish-pods,  French  beans  for  the 
latter,  and  cucumbers  for  both  processes ;  and  put  them, 
with  vine-leaves  under  and  over,  into  a  blocl-tin  pre- 
serving-pan, with  spring  water  to  cover  them,  and  then 
the  tin  cover  to  exclude  all  air.  Set  it  on  the  side  of  a 
fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  simmer,  take  them  oflF,  pour 
oflTthe  water,  and  if  not  green,  put  fresh  leaves  when 
cold,  and  repeat  the  same.  Take  them  out  carefrdly 
with  a  slice :  they  are  to  be  peeled,  and  then  done  ac** 
cording  to  the  receipts  for  the  several  modes. 

To  clarify  Sugar  fo>r  Sweetmeats. 

Break  as  much  as  required  in  large  lumps,  and  put  a 
pound  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  bowl,  and  it  will  dis- 
solve better  than  when  broken  small.  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  the  well-whipt  white  of  an  egg ;  let  it  boil  up, 
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and  when  ready  to  run  over^  poor  a  little  cold  water 
in  to  give  it  a  check ;  but  when  it  rises  a  second  time^ 
take  it  off  the  fire^  and  set  it  by  in  the  pan  for  a  quarter 
of  an  houiy  during  which  the  foulness  will  sink  to  the 
bottom^  and  leave  a  black  scum  on  the  top^  which  take 
off  gently  with  a  skimmer^  and  pour  the  syrup  into  a 
vessel  very  quickly  from  the  sediment. 

To  candy  any  sort  ofFrutU 

When  finished  in  the  syrup^  put  a  layer  into  a  new 
fiieve^  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water^  to  take  off  the 
^up  that  hangs  about  it ;  put  it  on  a  napkin  before  the 
fire  to  drain^  and  th^i  do  some  more  in  the  sieve*  Have 
ready  sifted  double-refined  sugar^  which  sift  over  the 
fruit  on  all  sid^  till  quite  white.  Set  it  on  the  shallow 
end  of  sieves  in  a  lightly  warm  oven,  and  turn  it  two  w 
three  times.  It  must  not  be  cold  till  dry.  Watch 
it  carefully,  and  it  will  be  beautiful* 

To  keep  Currants* 

The  bottles  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  let  the  cur- 
rants be  cut  from  the  large  stalks  with  the  smallest  bit 
of  stalk  to  each,  that  the  fruit  not  being  wounded,  no 
moisture  may  be  among  them.  It  is  necessary  to  gather 
them  when  the  weather  is  quite  dry ;  and  if  the  servant 
can  be  depended  upon,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  under  the 
trees,  and  let  them  drop  gently  into  the  bottles. 

Stop  up  the  bottles  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  put 
them  into  the  trench  in  the  garden  with  the  neck 
downwards :  sticks  should  be  placed  opposite  to  where 
each  sort  of  fruit  begins. 

Cherries  and  Damsons  keep  in  the  same  way. 

Currants  may  be  scalded,  as  directed  for  gooseberries, 
the  first  methoa. 

To  keep  CodUnsfor  several  Months. 

Gather  codlins  at  Midsummer  of  a  middling  size,  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
and  cover  the  pan  with  cabbage-leaves.  Keep  them  by 
the  fire  till  they  would  peel,  but  do  not  peel  them; 
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then  pour  the  water  off  till  both  are  quite  cold.  Place 
the  codlins  then  in  a  stone  jar  with  a  smallish  mouthy 
and  pour  on  them  the  water  that  scalded  them.  Cover 
the  pot  with  bladder  wetted^  and  tied  very  dose^  and 
then  over  it  coarse  paper  tied  again. 

It  is  best  to  ke^p  them  in  small  jars^  such  as  will  be 
used  at  once  when  opened. 

To  keep  Crooseberriei. 

Before  they  become  too  large^  let  them  be  gathered^ 
and  take  care  not  to  cut  them  in  taking  off  uie  stalks 
and  buds.  Fill  wide-mouthed  bottles ;  put  the  •  corks 
loosely  in^  and  set  the  bottles  up  to  the  neck  in  water  in 
a  boiler.  When  the  fruit  looks  scalded^  take  them  oat ; 
and  when  perfectly  cold^  cork  dose^  and  rosin  the  top. 
Dig  a  trench  in  a  part  of  the  garden  least  used^  suf- 
ficiently deep  for  aU  tne  bottles  to  standi  and  let  the  earth 
be  thrown  over^  to  cover  them  a  foot  and  a  half.  When 
a  frost  comes  on^  a  little  fresh  litter  from  the  stable  will 
prevent  the  ground  from  hardening  so  that  the  fhut 
cannot  be  dug  up.  Or^  scald  as  above ;  when  cold^  fill 
the  bottles  with  cold  water,  cork  them^  and  ke^  tiiem 
in  a  damp  or  dry  place ;  they  will  not  be  spoiled. 

Another  way. 

In  the  size  and  preparation  as  above;  when  done, 
have  boilinff  water  ready,  either  in  a  boiler  or  large 
kettle ;  and  put  into  it  as  much  roach-alum  as  will, 
when  dissolved,  harden  the  water,  which  you  will  taste 
by  a  little  roughness ;  if  there  be  too  much,  it  will  spoil 
the  fruit.  Put  as  many  gooseberries  into  a  large  sieve 
as  will  lie  at  the  bottom  without  covering  one  another. 
Hold  the  sieve  in  the  water  till  the  fruit  begins  to  look 
scalded  on  the  outside ;  then  turn  them  gently  out  of 
the  sieve  on  a  doth  on  the  dresser,  cover  them  with 
another  doth,  and  put  some  more  to  be  scalded,  and  so 
on  till  all  be  finished.  Observe  not  to  put  one  quantity 
on  another,  or  they  will  become  too  soft.  The  next  day 
pick  out  any  bad  or  brdceu  ones^  bottle  the  rest,  and 
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fill  up  the  bottles  with  the  alum- water  in  whidi  they 
were  scalded^  which  must  be  kept  in  the  bottles ;  for  if 
left  in  the  kettle^  or  in  a  glazed  pan^  it  will  spoil.  Stop 
them  close. 

The  water  must  boil  all  the  time  the  process  is  car- 
rying on.  Gooseberries  done  this  way  make  as  fine 
tarts  as  fresh  off  the  trees. 

Another  way. 

In  dry  weather  pick  the  gooseberries  that  are  fiill 
grown^  but  not  ripe ;  top  and  tail  them^  and  put  into 
open-mouthed  bottles;  gently  cork  them  with  new 
velvet  corks ;  put  them  in  the  oven  when  the  bread  is 
,  drawn^  and  let  them  stand  till  shrunk  a  quarter  part ; 
take  them  out  of  the  oven^  and  immediately  beat  the 
corks  in  tight^  cut  off  the  tops>  and  rosin  down  close ; 
set  them  in  a  dry  place ;  and  if  well  secured  from  air^ 
they  will  keep  the  year  round. 

If  gathered  in  the  damp^  or  the  gooseberries'  skins 
are  the  least  cut  in  taking  off  the  stalks  and  buds^  they 
will  mould.  The  hairy  sort  only  must  be  used  for 
keepings  and  do  them  before  the  seeds  become  large. 

Currants  and  damsons  may  be  done  the  same. 

To  keep  Damsons  for  Winter  Pies, 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars^  or  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tles; set  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water^ 
and  lighting  a  fire  under^  scald  them.  Next  day,  when 
perfectly  cold,  fill  up  with  spring  water :  cover  them. 

Another  way. 

Boil  one-third  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  with  it,  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  the  juice  adheres  to  the  fruit,  and  forms  a 
jam.  Keep  it  in  small  jars  in  a  dry  place.  If  too 
sweet,  mix  with  it  some  of  the  fruit  that  is  done  without 
sugar. 

Another  way. 

Choose  steen-pots,  if  you  can  get  them,  which  are 
of  equal  size  top  and  bottom  (they  should  hold  eight 
or  nine  pounds),  put  the  fruit  in,  about  a  quarter  up. 
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then  strew  in  a  quarter  of  the  sugar ;  then  another 
quantity  of  fruity  and  so  till  all  of  both  are  in.  The  pro- 
pcHTtion  of  sugar  is  to  be  three  pounds  to  nine  pounds  of 
fruit.  Set  the  jars  in  the  oven,  and  bake  the  fruit  quite 
through.  When  cold^  put  a  piece  of  clean-scraped  stick 
into  the  middle  of  the  jar^  and  let  the  upper  part  stand 
above  the  top ;  then  pour  melted  mutton-suet  over  the 
top^  full  half  an  incn  thicks  having  previously  covered 
the  fruit  with  white  paper.  Keep  the  jars  in  a  cool  dry- 
place^  and  use  the  suet  as  a  cover ;  which  you  will  draw 
up  by  the  sticky  minding  to  leave  a  little  forked  branch 
to  it  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 

To  keep  Gropes  as  in  Switzerland* 

Fasten  pack-thread  lines  near  the  ceiling  of  a  cool 
but  not  damp  room.  Pick  the  grapes  before  they  are 
dead  ripe;  cut  out  every  one  that  is  decayed^  but  do 
not  let  their  juice  touch  those  that  remain :  seal  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stalk  to  keep  it  from  dryings  and  hang 
the  bunches  on  the  pack-thread. 

Pears  may  be  kept  in  the  same  way. 

Grapes  in  Brandy. 

Take  some  dose  bunches^  black  or  white^  not  over- 
ripe>  and  lay  them  in  a  jar.  Put  a  good  quantity  of 
pounded  white  sugar-candy  upon  them^  and  fiU  up  the 
jar  with  brandy.  Tie  them  close  down  with  bladder^ 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  Each  grape  should  be  picked 
thrice. 

They  make  a  beautiful  middle  dish  in  a  winter  dessert. 

To  preserve  Fruit  for  Tarts,  or  Family-desserts. 

Cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  American  apples, 
gather  when  ripe,  and  lay  them, in  small  jars  that  will 
hold  a  pound :  strew  over  each  jar  six  ounces  of  good 
loaf-sugar  pounded ;  cover  with  two  bladders  each,  se- 
parately tied  down ;  then  set  the  jars  in  a  large  stew- 
pan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours 
fently.  Keep  these  and  all  other  sorts  of  fruit  free  from 
amp. 
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A  beautiful  Preserve  of  Apricots. 

When  ripe,  choose  the  finest  apricots ;  pare  them  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  weigh  them.  Lay  them  in  halves 
on  dishes,  with  the  hollow  part  upwards.  Have  ready 
an  equal  weight  of  good  loaf-sugar  finely  pounded,  and 
strew  it  over  them ;  in  the  mean  time  break  the  stones, 
and  blanch  the  kernels.  When  the  fruit  has  lain  twelve 
hours,  put  it,  with  the  sugar  and  juice,  and  also  the  ker- 
nels, into  a  preserving-pan.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently 
till  clear ;  then  take  out  the  pieces  of  apricots  singly 
as  they  become  so ;  put  them  into  small  pots,  and  pour 
the  syrup  and  kernels  over  them.  The  scum  must  be 
taken  off  as  it  rises.     Cover  with  brandy-paper. 

To  preserve  Apricots  in  Jelly. 
Pare  the  &uit  very  thin,  and  stone  it ;  weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  in  fine  powder,  and  strew  over  it. 
Next  day  boil  very  gently  till  they  are  clear,  move  them 
into  a  bowl,  and  pour  the  liquor  over.  The  following 
day  pour  the  liquor  to  a  quart  of  codlin-liquor,  made  by 
boiling  and  straining,  and  a  pound  of  fine  sugar :  let  it 
boil  quickly  till  it  will  jelly ;  put  the  fruit  into  it,  and 
give  one  boil ;  skim  well,  and  put  into  small  pots. 

To  preserve  green  Apricots, 

Lay  vine  or  apricot  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  your  pan, 
then  fruit,  and  so  alternately  till  full,  the  upper  layer 
being  thick  with  leaves;  then  fill  with  spring  water,  and 
cover  down,  that  no  steam  may  come  out.  Set  the  pan 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  that  in  four  or  five  hours 
they  may  be  only  soft,  but  not  cracked.  Make  a  thin 
syrup  of  some  of  the  water,  and  drain  the  fruit.  When 
both  are  cold,  put  the  fruit  into  the  pan,  and  the  syrup 
to  it :  put  the  pan  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire 
till  the  apricots  green,  but  on  no  account  boil  or  craci^; 
remove  tnem  very  carefully  into  a  pan  with  the  syrup 
for  two  or  three  days ;  then  pour  ofl^  as  much  of  it  as 
will  be  necessary,  and  boil  with  more  sugar  to  make  a 
rich  syrup,  and  put  a  little  sliced  ginger  into  it.     When 
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cold^  and  the  thin  syrup  has  all  been  drained  from  tlie 
fruity  pour  the  thick  over  it.  The  former  will  serve  to 
sweeten  pies. 

Apricots  or  Peaches  in  Brandy, 

Wipe,  weigh,  and  pick  the  fruit,  and  have  ready  a 
quarter  of  the  weight  of  fine  sugar  in  fine  powder.  Put 
tne  fruit  into  an  ice-pot  that  shuts  very  close ;  throw 
the  sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with  brandy. 
Between  the  top  and  cover  of  the  pot,  put  a  piece  of 
double  cap-paper.  Set  the  pot  into  a  saucepan  of  water 
tiU  the  brandy  be  as  hot  as  you  cen  possibly  bear  to 
put  your  finger  in,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Put  the  fruit 
into  a  jar,  and  pour  the  brandy  on  it.  When  cold,  put 
a  bladder  over,  and  tie  it  down  tight. 

To  dry  Apricots  in  half. 

Pare  thin  and  halve  four  pounds  of  apricots,  weigh- 
ing them  after ;  put  them  in  a  dish ;  strew  among  them 
three  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  finest  powder.  When  it 
melts,  set  the  fruit  over  a  stove  to  do  very  gently ;  as 
each  piece  becomes  tender,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into 
a  China  bowl.  When  all  are  done,  and  the  boiling 
heat  a  little  abated,  pour  the  syrup  over  them.  In  a 
day  or  two  remove  the  syrup,  leaving  only  a  little  in 
each  half.  In  a  day  or  two  more  turn  iJiem,  and  so 
continue  daily  till  quite  dry,  in  the  sun.  or  a  warm  place- 
Keep  in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

Apricot  Jam, 

Divide  fine  apricots  that  have  become  yellow,  but 
are  not  over-ripe;  lay  the  hollow  part  uppermost  on 
China  dishes,  and  strew  over  twelve  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Let  it  lie  until  it  be- 
comes moist ;  then  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it 
wiell.     Blanch  the  kernels,  and  boil  with  the  jam. 

To  preserve  Oranges  or  Lemons  in  Jelly. 

Cut  a  hole  in  the  stalk  part,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
with  a  blunt  small  knife  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite  clear. 
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without  cutting  tlie  rind.  Tie  each  separately  in  muslin^ 
and  lay  them  in  spring-water  two  days^  changing  twice 
a  day :  in  the  last  boil  them  tender  on  a  slow  fire.  Ob- 
serve that  there  is  enough  at  first  to  allow  for  wasting^ 
as  they  must  be  covered  to  the  last.  To  every  pound 
of  fruit,  weigh  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
one  pint  of  water ;  boil  the  two  latter  together  with  the 
juice  of  the  orange  to  a  syrup,  and  clarify  it,  skim  well, 
and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold ;  then  boil  the  fruit  in  the 
syrup  half  an  hour :  if  not  clear,  do  this  daily  till  they 
are  done. 

Pare  and  core  some  green  pippins,  and  boil  in  water 
tul  it  tastes  strong  of  them ;-  do  not  break  them,  only 
gently  press  them  with  the  back  of  a  spoon ;  strain  the 
water  through  a  jelly-bag  till  quite  clear ;  then  to  every 
pint  put  a  pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  the  peel  and 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  boil  to  a  strong  syrup.  Drain  off 
the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  turning  each  orange  with 
the  hole  upwards  in  the  jar,  pour  the  apple-jelly  over  it. 
The  bits  cut  out  must  go  through  the  same  process  with 
the  fruit*    Cover  with  brandy-paper. 

To  keep  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Puddings,  S^c. 

When  you  squeeze  the  fruit,  throw  the  outside  in 
Water,  without  the  pulp ;  let  them  remain  in  the  same 
a  fortnight,  adding  no  more;  boil  them  therein  till 
tender,  strain  it  from  them,  and  when  they  are  tolera« 
bly  dry,  throw  them  into  any  jar  of  candv  you  may 
have  remaining  from  old  sweetmeats;  or  if  you  have 
none,  boil  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  of  common  loaf- 
sugar  and  water,  and  put  over  theto ;  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  boil  them  gently  in  it  till  they  look  clear,  and  that 
they  may  be  covered  with  it  in  the  jar.  You  may  cut 
each  half  of  the  fruit  in  two,  and  they  will  occupy 
small  space. 

To  preserve  Citrons. 

Throw  them  into  water  over-night;  boil  until  so 
tender  that  you  can  run  a  straw  through  them. '  Cut 
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them  in  half;  remove  the  pulp^  but  do  not  touch  the 
rind ;  lay  them  in  a  China  bowl  for  two  or  three  days 
covered  with  double-refined  sugar  (a  pound  to  each 
citron  of  a  moderate  size).  Boil  the  sugar^  fruity  and 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  water  together  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Two  days  after^  pour  the  syrup  off,  and  boil 
it  Avith  one  pound  of  sugar :  skim^  and  pour  it  boilii^ 
hot  upon  the  citrons.  If  the  syrup  be  not  rich  enough^ 
the  boiling  must  be  repeated.  Soak  twelve  races  of 
white  ginger  in  water  three  days>  scrape  them  well^  and 
boil  them  in  a  little  thin  syrup.  When  the  preserving 
syrup  is  boiled  the  last  time>  add  the  ginga:  to  the  fruiU 
When  cold>  cover  with  paper  and  bladder. 

To  preserve  Strawberries  whole. 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and  double-refined 
sugar ;  lay  the  former  in  a  large  dish^  and  sprinkle  j^alf 
the  sugar  in  fine  powder^  over ;  give  a  gentle  shake  to 
the  dish^  that  the  sugar  may  touch  the  under  side  of  the 
fruit.  Next  day  make  a  tnin  syrup  with  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar^  and^  instead  of  water^  allow  one  pint  of 
red-currant  juice  to  every  pound  of  strawberries;  in 
this  simmer  them  until  sufficiently  jellied.  Choose  the 
largest  scarlets^  or  others^  when  not  dead  ripe.  In 
cfither  of  the  above  ways^  they  eat  well  served  in  thin 
cream^  in  glasses. 

To  preserve  Strawberries  in  Wine. 

Put  a  quantity  of  the  finest  large  strawberries  into  a 
gooseberry-bottle^  and  strew  in  three  large  spoonsful  of 
fine  sugar  ;  fill  up  with  Madeira  wine>  or  fine  sherry. 

To  dry  Cherries  with  Sugar, 

Stone  six  pounds  of  Kentish;  put  them  into  a  pre- 
serving-pan^ with  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  pounded  and 
strewed  among  them ;  simmer  till  they  begin  to  shrivel; 
then  strain  them  from  the  juice :  lay  them  on  a  hot 
hearth^  or  in  an  oven^  when  either  is  cool  enough  to  dry 
without  baking  them. 

The  same  syrup  will  do  another  six  pounds  of  fruit 
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To  dry  Cherries  mthoui  Sugar. 

Stone^  and  set  them  ever  the  fire  in  the  preservmg- 
pan ;  let  them  simmer  in  their  own  liquor^  and  shake 
them  in  the  pan.  Put  them  by  in  China  common  dishes  ; 
next  day  give  them  another  scald^  and  put  them^  when 
cold,  on  sieves^  to  dry^  in  an  oven  of  attemperated  heat 
^  above.  Twice  heating,  an  hour  each  tune,  wiU  do 
them. 

Put  them  in  a  box,  with  a  paper  between  each  layer. 

To  dry  Cherries  the  best  way. 

To  every  five  pounds  of  cherries  stoned,  wdgh  one  of 
sugar  double-refined.  Put  the  fruit  into  the  preserving- 
pan  with  very  little  water,  make  both  scalding-hot: 
take  the  fruit  immediately  out  and  dry  them ;  put  them 
into  the  pan  again,  strewing  the  sugar  between  each 
layer  of  cherries ;  let  it  stand  to  melt ;  then  set  the  pan 
on  the  fire,  and  make  it  scalding-hot  as  before ;  take  it 
off,  and  repeat  this  thrice  with  the  sugar.  Drain  them 
from  the  syrup ;  and  lay  them  singly  to  dry  on  dishes, 
in  the  sun  or  on  a  stove.  When  dry,  put  them  into  a 
sieve,  dip  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  draw  it  in- 
stantly out  again,  and  pour  them  on  a  fine  soft  cloth  ; 
dry  them,  and  set  them  once  more  in  the  hot  sun,  or  on 
a  stove.  Keep  them  in  a  box  with  layers  of  white  paper, 
in  a  dry  place.  This  way  is  the  best  to  give  plumpness, 
to  the  fruit,  as  weH  as  colour  and  flavour. 

Cherries  in  Brandy.. 

Weigh  the  finest  morellas,  having  cut  off  half  the 
stalk ;  prick  them  with  a  new  needle,  and  drop  them 
into  a  jar  or  wide-mouth  bottle.  Pound  three  quarters 
the  weight  of  sugar  or  white  candy ;  strew  over ;  fill  up 
with  brandy,  and  tie  a  bladder  ovei:. 

Rolled  Cherries,  which  taste  as  if  done  in  BrOndy. 

To  every  three  pounds  of  morella  cherries  put  one 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  sifted  in  layers,  in  a  large 
stone  jar,  or  small  keg.     Stop  it  perfectly  close ;  and 
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roll  the  jar  to  and  fro  for  a  short  time  every  d&j,  for  six 
weeks.     Keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Cherry  Jam. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duke  cherries^  wlien 
ripe^  weigh  one  pound  of  sugar;  break  the  stones  of  part^ 
and  blanch  them ;  then  put  them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar, 
and  boil  all  gently  till  the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan. 
Pour  it  into  China  plates  to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Keep 
in  boxes  with  white  paper  between. 

Currant  Jam,  black,  red,  or  white. 

Let  the  £ruit  be  very  ripe^  pick  it  dean  from  the 
stalks^  bruise  it>  and  to  every  pound  put  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  stir  it  well^  and  boil  half  an 
hour. 

Currant  Jelly,  red  or  black. 

Strip  the  fruity  and  in  a  stone  jar  stew  them  in  a 
saucepan  of  water^  or  by  boiling  it  on  the  hot  hearth ; 
strain  off  the  liquor^  and  to  every  pint  weigh  a  pound  of 
loaf-sugar ;  put  the  latter  in  large  lumps  into  it^  in  a 
stone  or  China  vessel^  till  nearly  dissolved;  then  put  it  in 
a  preserving-pan ;  simmer  and  skim  as  necessary.  When 
it  will  jelly  on  a  plate>  put  it  in  small  jars  or  glasses. 

Currant  Jelly  and  Jam,  as  made  in  Scotland. 

Strip  what  quantity  of  fruit  you  please ;  pound  an 
equal  quantity  of  lump-sugar^  ana  set  both  over  the  fire. 
When  done^  pour  the  whole  into  a  new  sieve^  and  let  the 
liquor  run  through  without  pressing.  Then  boil  that 
and  the  currants  separately  for  fifteen  minutes^  skimming 
and  stirring  it  well. 

Apple  Marmalade. 
Scald  apples  till  they  will  pulp  from  the  core :  then 
take  an  eqiud  weisht  of  sugar  in  large  lumps,  just  dip 
them  in  water,  and  boiling  it  till  it  can  be  weU  skimmed, 
and  is  a  thick  syrup,  put  to  Jt  the  pulp,  and  simmer  it 
on  a  quick  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Grate  a  little  le- 
mon-peel before  boiled,  but  if  too  much  it  will  be  bitter. 
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Apple  Jelly  for  preserving  Fruits, 

Let  apples  be  pared^  quartered,  and  cored ;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ; 
boil  as  fast  as  possible ;  when  the  fruit  is  all  in  a  mash, 
add  a  quart  of  water ;  boil  half  an  hour  more,  and  run 
through  a  jelly-bag. 

If  in  summer,  codlins  are  best ;  in  September,  golden 
rennets,  or  winter-pippins. 

Red  Apples  in  Jelly* 

Fare  and  core  some  well-shaped  apples ;  pippins  or 
golden  rennets,  if  you  have  them,  but  others  will  do ; 
throw  them  into  water  as  you  do  them ;  put  them  in  a 
preserving-pan,  and  with  as  little  water  as  will  only  half 
cover  them ;  let  them  coddle,  and  when  the  lower  side 
is  done,  turn  them.  Observe  that  they  do  not  lie  too 
close  when  first  put  in.  Mix  some  pounded  cochineal 
with  the  water,  and  boil  with  the  fruit.  When  suf- 
ficiently done,  take  them  out  on  the  dish  they  are  to  be 
served  in^  the  stalk  downwards.  Take  the  water,  and 
make  a  rich  jelly  of  it  with  loaf-sugar,  boiling  the  thin 
rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon.  When  come  to  a  jelly,  let 
it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on  and  among  the  apples ;.  cut 
the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips,  and  put  across 
the  eye  of  the  apple. 

Observe  that  the  colour  be  fine  from  the  first,  or  the 
fruit  will  not  afterwards  gain  it ;  and  use  as  little  of  the 
cochineal  as  will  serve,  lest  the  syrup  taste  bitter. 

Dried  Apples. 

Put  them  in  a  cool  oven  six  or  seven  times,  and  flatten 
them  by  degrees,  and  gently,  when  soft  enough  to  bear 
it.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot,  they  will^'waste ;  and  at  first 
it  should  be  very  cool. 

The  biffin,  the  minshul  crab,  or  any  tart  apples,  are 
the  sorts  for  drying. 

To  preserve  Siberian  Crab  Apples. 
Boil  a  pint  of  water  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  refined 
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sugar  to  a  fine  clear  synip ;  skim  it^  and  let  it  beooniie 
cold.  Pare  the  crabs;  and  to  this  quantity  of  syrup 
put  a  pound  of  fruity  and  simmer  slowly  till  tender- 
Carefimy  remove  each  apple  separately^  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  when  a  little  cooled^  and  add  orange  and 
lemon-peel  boiled  tender. 

To  preserve  Jarganel  Pears  most  beautifully. 

Pare  them  very  thin^  and  simmer  in  a  thin  syrup  ;  let 
them  lie  a  day  or  two.  Make  the  syrup  richer^  and 
simmer  aeain ;  and  repeat  this  till  they  are  clear ;  then 
drain^  and  dry^them  in  the  sun  or  a  cool  oven  a  very 
little  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  syrup,  and  dried  as 
wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist  and  rich. 

Gooseberry  Jam  for  Tarts. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
when  ripe  and  gathered  in  dry  weather,  into  a  preserv- 
ing-pan, with  a  pint  of  currant-juice,  drawn  as  for  jelly  ; 
let  them  boil  pretty  quick,  and  beat  them  with  the 
spoon;  when  they  begin  to  break,  put  to  them  six 
pounds  of  pure  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and  simmer  slowly 
to  a  jam.  It  requires  long  boiling,  or  will  not  keep ; 
but  is  an  excellent  and  not  expensive  thing  for  tarts  or 
puflfs.  Look  at  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  the  syrup 
and  fruit  separate,  the  whole  must  be  boiled  longer. 
Be  careful  it  does  not  bum  to  the  bottom. 

Another. 

Gather  your  gooseberries  (the  dear  white  or  green 
sort)  when  ripe;  top  and  tail,  and  weigh  them;  a 
pound  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
naif  a  pint  of  water ;  boil  cgid  slcim  the  sugar  and  water ; 
then  put  the  fruit,  and  boil  gently  till  clear :  then  break, 
and  put  into  small  pots. 

White  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Grather  the  finest  white  gooseberries,  or  green  if  you 
qhoose,  when  just  ripe;  top  and  tail  them.  To  each 
pound  put  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
half  a  pint  of  water.    Boil  and  clarify  the  sugar  in  the 
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water  as  directed  in  page  298 ;  then  add  the  fruit ; 
simmer  gently  till  clear^  then  break  it,  and  in  a  few   * 
minutes  put  the  jam  into  small  pots. 

Gooseberry  Hops* 

Of  the  largest  green  walnut  kind,  take  and  cut  the 
bud  end  in  four  quarters,  leaving  the  stalk  end  whole ; 
pick  out  the  seeds,  and  with  a  strong  needle  and  thread 
fasten  five  or  six  together,  by  running  the  thread  through 
the  bottoms,  till  they  are  of  the  size  of  a  hop.     Lay 
vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a  tin  preserving-pan^  cover 
them  with  the  hops,  then  a  layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on ; 
lay  a  good  many  on  the  top,  then  fill  the  pan  with  water. 
Stop  it  so  close  down  that  no  steam  can  get  out,  set  it 
by  a  slow  fire  till  scalding  hot,  then  take  it  off  till  cold, 
and  so  do  till,  on  opening  while  cold,  the  gooseberries 
are  of  a  good  green.     Then  drain  them  on  sieves,  and 
make  a  thin  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water ; 
boil,  and  skim  it  well :  when  half  cold,  put  in  the  fruit ; 
next  day  give  it  one  boil ;  do  this  thrice.     If  the  hops 
are  to  be  dried,  which  way  they  eat  best,  and  look  well, 
they  may  be  set  to  dry  in  a  week :  but  if  to  be  kept  wet, 
make  a  syrup  in  the  above  proportions,  adding  a  slice  of 
ginger  in  boiling :  when  skimmed  and  clear,  give  the 
gooseberries  one  boil,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  them. 
If  the  first  syrup  be  found  too  sour,  a  little  sugar  may 
be  added  and  boiled  in  it,  before  the  hops  that  are  for 
drying  have  their  last  boil. 

The  extra  syrup  will  serve  for  pies,  or  go  towards 
other  sweetmeats.  ' 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar ;  put  the 
former  into  a  preserving-pan,  boil  and  break  it,  stir  con- 
gtantlv,  and  let  it  boil  very  quickly.     When  most  of  the 
.  juice  IS  wasted,  add  the  sugar,  and  simmer  half  an  hour. 
This  way  the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  colour  and  fla- 
vour to  that  which  is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  at  first. 

•  Another  way. 

Put  the  fruit  in  a  jar  in  a  kettle  of  water,  or  on  a  hot 
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hearth^  fill  the  juice  will  run  from  it ;  then  take  away  a; 
quarter  of  a  pint  from  every  pound  of  fruit :  boil  and 
bruise  it  half  an  hour^  then  put  in  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  in  sugar^  and  adding  the  same  quantity  of  currant- 
juice,  boil  it  to  a  strong  jelly. 

The  raspberry-juice  will  serve  to  put  into  brandy,  or 
may  be  boiled  with  its  weight  in  sugar  for  making  the 
jelly  for  raspberry-ice  or  cream. 

To  preserve  Cucumbers, 

Choose  the  greenest  and  most  perfect  green  turk  cu- 
cumbers, and  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  some  small  ones  of 
the  same  sort  to  preserve  whole.  Put  them  in  brine  in 
a  jar,  with  a  cabbage-leaf  or  two  over  them.  Then 
simmer  them  over  the  fire  in  water  with  a  little  salt  in 
it.  Take  out  the  sebds,  and  put  them  into  cold  water 
two  or  three  days  to  soak  out  the  salt.  Make  a  syrup 
of  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  and  a  half  pint  of  spring- 
water  ;  boil  and  skim  it :  then  put  in  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  white  ginger,  from  which  the 
outside  has  been  scraped.  When  the  syrup  is  tolerably 
thick,  take  it  oflT;  let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  the  cucumbers, 
nicely  wiped,  into  it.  Boil  them  up ;  and  repeat  the 
boiling  every  three  days  for  about  a  fortnight. 

To  preserve  Greengages. 

Choose  the  largest,  when  they  begin  to  soften ;  split 
them  without  paring,  and  strew  a  part  of  the  sugai* 
which  you  have  previously  weighed  an  equal  quantity 
of.  Blanch  the  kernels  with  a  small  sharp  knife.  Next 
day,  pour  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  with  the 
other  sugar,  six  or  eight  minutes,  very  gently;  skim, 
and  add  the  plums  and  kernels.  Simmer  till  clear, 
taking  off  any  scum  that  rises ;  put  the  fruit  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  pQur  the  syrup  and  kernels  to  it.  If 
you  would  candy  it,  do  not  add  the  syrup,  but  observe 
the  directions  that  will  be  given  for  candying  fruit: 
some  may  be  done  each  way. 
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Damson  Cheese^ 

Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a  stone  jar  in  a  saucepan  of 
water,  or  on  a  hot  hearth.  Pour  off  some  of  the  juice, 
and  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  weigh  half  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Set  the  fruit  over  a  fire  in  the  pan,  let  it  boil 
quickly  till  it  begin  to  look  dry ;  take  out  the  stones, 
and  add  the  sugar,  stir  it  well  in,  and  simmer  two  hours 
slowly,  then  boil  it  quickly  half  an  hour,  till  the  sides  of 
the  pan  candy ;  pour  the  jam  then  into  potting-pans  or 
dishes  about  an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  may  cut  firm.  If 
the  skins  be  disliked,  then  the  juice  is  not  to  be  taken 
out ;  but  after  the  first  process,  the  fruit  is  to  be  pulped 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve  with  the  juice,  and  managed 
as  above.  The  stones  are  to  be  cracked^  or  some  of  them 
and  the  kernels  boiled  in  the  jam.  All  the  juice  may  be 
left  in,  and  boiled  to  evaporate,  but  do  not  add  the  sugar 
until  it  has  dome  so.     The  above  looks  well  in  shapes. 

MusseUplum  Cheese. 

Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  bake  it  in  a  stone  jar, 
remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels  to  put  in. 
Pour  half  the  juice  on  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  good 
Lisbon;  when  melted  and  simmered  a  few  minutes, 
skim  it,  and  add  the  fruit.  Keep  it  doing  very  gently 
till  the  juice  is  much  evaporated,  taking  care  to  stir  it 
constantly,  lest  it  bum.  Pour  it  into  small  moulds, 
pattypans,  or  saucers.  The  remaining  juice  may  serve 
to  colour  cream,  or  be  added  to  a  pie. 

Biscuits  of  Fruit, 

To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruit  put  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar  sifted,  beat  it  two  hours,  then  put  it  into  little 
white  paper  forms,  dry  in  a  cool  oven,  turn  the  next  day, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  box  them. 

Quince  Marmalade. 

Pare  and  quarter  quinces,  weigh  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar ;  to  four  pounds  of  the  latter  put  a  quart  of  water,^ 
boil  and  skim^  and  have  it  ready  against  four  pounds  q{ 
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Suinces  are  tolerably  tender  by  the  following  mode :  lay 
bem  in  a  stone  jar^  with  a  tea-cup  of  water  at  the  bottom^ 
and  pack  them  with  a  little  sugar^  strewed  between ; 
cover  the  jar  close^  and  set  it  on  a  stove  or  cool  oven, 
and  let  them  soften  till  the  colour  become  red;  then 
pour  the  fruit-syrup  and  a  quart  of  quince-juice  into  a 
preserving-pan^  and  boil  all  together  till  the  marmalade 
be  completed^  breaking  the  lumps  of  fruit  with  the 
preserving-ladle. 

This  fruit  is  so  hard^  that  if  it  be  not  done  as  above, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Stewing  quinces  in  a  jar^  and  then  squeezing  them 
through  a  cheese-cloth^  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
the  juice  to  add  as  above :  dip  the  cloth  in  boiling  water 
first  and  wring  it. 

To  preserve  whole  or  half  Quinces, 

Into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a  quantity  of  the 
fairest  golden  pippins^  in  slices  not  very  thin^  and  not 
pared^  but  wiped  clean.  Boil  them  very  quick,  close 
covered,  till  the  water  becomes  a  thick  jelly :  then  scald 
the  quinces.  To  every  pint  of  pippin-jelly  put  a  pound 
of  the  finest  sugar ;  boil  it,  and  skim  it  clear.  Put  those 
quinces  that  are  to  be  done  whole  into  the  syrup  at 
once,  and  let  it  boil  very  fast ;  and  those  that  are  to  be 
in  halves  by  themselves :  skim  it,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
dear,  put  some  of  the  syrup  into  a  glass  to  try  whether 
it  jellies,  before  taking  off  the  fire.  The  quantity  of 
quinces  is  to  be  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
pound  of  jelly  already  boiled  with  the  sugar. 

Excellent  Sweetmeats  for  Tarts ,  when  Fruit  is  plentifuL 

Divide  two  pounds  of  apricots  when  just  ripe,  and 
take  out  and  break  the  stones ;  put  the  kernels  without 
their  skins  to  the  fruit ;  add  to  it  three  pounds  of  green- 
gage plums,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump-sugar ; 
simmer  until  the  fruit  be  a  clear  jam.  The  sugar  should 
be  broken  in  large  pieces,  and  just  dipped  in  water,  and 
added  to  the  fruit  over  a  slow  fire.    Observe  that  it  does 
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not  boii^  and  skim  it  well.    If  the  sugar  be  clarified^  it 
will  make  the  jam  better. 

Put  it  into  «mall  pots^  in  which  all  sweetmeats  keep 
best. 

Almack. 

Put  into  a  pan  four  dozen  split  plums^  two  dozen 
apples^  and  two  dozen  pears^  pared  thin^  and  cored. 
Boil  them  without  water.  When  well  blended  together^ 
and  the  stones  taken  out^  stir  in  three  pounds  of  sugar^ 
and  boil  them  an  hour.  Put  it  into  shallow  pans  or. 
soup-plates^  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  a  cool  oven. 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums :  excellent  as  a  Sweetmeat  or 
in  Tarts,  though  very  bad  to  eat  raw. 

Prick  them  with  a  needle  to  prevent  burstings  sinuner 
them  verv  gently  in  a  thin  syrup,  put  them  in  a  China 
bowl,  ana  when  cold  pour  it  over.  Let  them  lie  three 
days ;  then  make  a  syrup  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
five  of  fruit,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  large 
lumps  of  the  sugar  dipped  quickly,  and  instantly  brought 
out.  Boil  the  plums  in  this  fresh  syrup,  after  draining 
the  first  from  them.  Do  them  very  gently  till  they  are 
clear,  and  the  syrup  adheres  to  them.  Put  them  one  by 
\me  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  liquor  over.  Those 
you  may  like  to  dry,  keep  a  little  of  the  syrup  for,  longer 
in  the  pan,  and  boil  it  quickly ;  then  give  tne  fruit  one 
irarm  more,  drain,  and  put  them  to  dry  on  plates  in 
a  cool  oven.  These  plums  are  apt  to  ferment,  if  not 
boiled  in  two  syrups ;  the  former  will  sweeten  pies,  but 
will  have  too  much  acid  to  keep.  You  may  reserve  part 
of  it,  and  add  a  little  sugar,  to  do  those  that  are  to  dry ; 
for  they  will  not  require  to  be  so  sweet  as  if  kept  wet, 
and  will  eat  very  nioely  if  only  boiled  as  much  as  those. 
Do  not  break  them.  "One  parcel  may  be  done  after 
another,  and  save  much  sugar. 

Candied  Angelica. 

While  the  stalks  are  tender,  cut  them  in  lengths  of 
three  or  four  inches.     Cover  close,  and  boil  with  very 
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little  water.  Peel  them^  and  boil  again  till  green :  then 
dry  them  with  a  cloth.  Put  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  the  stalks  in  an  earthen  pan.  Let  it  stand  covered 
two  days,  and  then  boil  the  angelica  tiU  clear  and  green, 
and  put  it  into  a  colander  to  drain.  Strew  as  much 
pounded  sugar  over  as  will  adhere  to  it,  and  let  it  dry, 
but  not  become  hard,  in  a  slack  oven. 

To  keep  Lemofi'-juice. 

Buy  the  fruit  when  cheap,  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  two 
or  three  days :  if  too  unripe  to  squeeze  readily^  cut  the 
peel  off  some,  and  roll  them  under  your  hana  to  make 
them  part  with  the  juice  more  readily ;  others  you  may 
leave  unpared  for  grating,  when  the  pulp  shall  oe  taken 
out  and  dried.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a  China  basin  ^ 
then  strain  it  through  some  muslin  which  will  not  permit 
the  least  pulp  to  pass.  Have  ready  half  and  quarter 
ounce  phials,  perfectly  dry ;  fill  them  with  the  juice  so 
near  the  top  as  only  to  admit  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil  into  each ;  or  a  little  more,  if  for  larger  bottles.  Cork 
the  bottles,  and  set  them  upright  in  a  cool  place. 

When  you  want  lemon-juice,  xypen  such  a  sized  bottle 
as  you  shall  use  in  two  or  three  days ;  wind  some  clean 
cotton  round  a  skewer,  and  dipping  it  in,  the  oil  will  be 
attracted ;  and  when  all  shall  be  removed,  the  juice  will 
be  as  fine  as  when  first  bottled. 

Hang  the  peels  up  to  dry ;  then  keep  them  from  the. 
dust. 

CHEESE,  ANCHOVY  TOASTS,  EGGS^  &C. 

Stewed  Cheese, 

Grate  two  ounces  of  cheese,  put  it  into  a  basin,  and 
mix  with  it  a  small  tea-cup  of  cream,  and  an  egg  beaten 
and  strained.  Put  into  a  small  saucepan  an  ounce  of 
butter,  or  less  if  the  cheese  be  very  fat ;  let  it  melt ; 
then  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  until  well 
incorporated.     Serve  hot,  either  a  little  browned  or  not. 

Potted  Cheese. 
Scrape  and  pound  four  ounces  of  Cheshire  cheese  with 
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one  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  butter^  a  tea-spoonfal  of 
white  sugar^  a  smdl  bit  of  pounded  mace^  and  a  glass  of 
white  wine.     Press  it  into  a  potting-pot. 

Des  Fondis. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  milk^  one  ounce  of  butter^  and  a 
little  bit  of  salt ;  then  by  degrees  mix  the  liquor  with  a 
spoonful  of  flour^  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  five  minutes. 
Take  it  off,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  pound  of  grated 
cheese,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  whites  of  two,  well 
beaten.  When  perfectly  incorporated,  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
froth.  The  batter  should  be  as  thick  as  cream.  Make 
little  paper  trays,  fill  them  three  parts,  and  bake  them 
in  a  very  slow  oven  eighteen  minutes. 

Fondue. 

Grate  four  ounces  of  Parmesan  cheese,  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a  paste ;  then  add  a  piece  of  butter,  and  beat 
it  well :  stir  in  the  yolks  of  six  eg^s  and  a  gill  of  cream. 
When  the  whole  is  perfectly  mixed,  add  slowly  the 
whites  of  the  above  eggs  beaten  till  the  moment  of 
mixing,  and  four  ounces  of  fine  sifted  sugar.  The  dish 
into  which  it  is  put  should  be  of  silver  or  block  tin ;  and 
be  very  deep,  to  allow  for  rising.  Stir  the  mixture  a 
few  minutes  after  it  is  put  into  the  oven. 

Roast  Cheese,  to  come  up  (ifter  Dinner, 

Grrate  three  ounces  of  fet  Cheshire  cheese,  mix  it  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter ;  beat  the  whole  well  in  a  mortar,  - 
with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Toast  some  Inread,  cut  it  into  proper  pieces,  lay 
the  paste  as  above  thick  .upon  them,  put  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven  covered  with  a  dish,  till  hot  through,  remove 
the  dish,  and  let  the  cheese  hxQwa  2^  little.  Serve  as 
hot  as  possible. 

Welsh  Rabbit. 

Toast  a  slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and  butter  it ; 
toast  a  slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay 
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that  next  the  breads  and  toast  the  other  with  a  sala- 
mander; rub  mustard  over^  and  serve  very  hot^  and 
covered. 

Cheese  Toast. 

Mix  some  fine  butter^  made  mustard^  and  salt^  into  a 
mass ;  spread  it  on  fresh-maae  thin  toasts^  and  grate  or 
scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon  them. 

Anchovy  Toast. 

Bone  and  skin  six  or  eight  anchovies ;  pbund  them, 
to  a  mass  with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour  is 
equals  and  then  spread  it  on  toast  or  rusks. 

Another  way. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  any  form«  and  fry  them 
in  clarified  butter^  Wash  three  anchovies  splits  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  with  some  fresh  butter,  rub  them 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  spread  on  the  toast  when  cold. 
Then  quarter  and  wash  some  anchovies,  and  lay  them 
on  the  toast.     Garnish  with  parsley  or  pickle& 

To  poach  Eggs. 

Set  a  stew-pan  of  water  on  the  fire ;  when  boiling,  sHp 
an  egg,  previously  broken  into  a  cup,  into  the  water ; 
when  thie  white  looks  done  enough,  slide  an  ^g-slioe 
under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on  toast  and  butter,  or  spinach. 
As  soon  as  enough  are  done,  serve  hot.  If  not  fresh- 
laid,  they  will  not  poach  well,  and  without  breaking. 
Trim  the  ragged  parts  of  the  whites,  and  make  them, 
look  round. 

Buttered  Eggs. 

Beat  four  or  five  e^s,  yolk  and  white  together,  pat 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  basin,  and  then  put 
that  in  boiling  water;  stir  it  till  melted,  then  pour  uiat 
butter  and  the  eggs  into  a  saucepan ;  keep  a  basin  m 
your  hand,  just  hold  the  saucepan  in  the  other  over  a 
slow  part  of  the  fire,  shaking  it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to 
warm ;  pour  it  into  a  basin  and  back,  tnen  hold  it  again 
over  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  in  the  saucepan^  and 
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pouring  it  into  the  basin^  more  perfectly  to  mix  the  ^g 
and  butter^  until  tbey  shall  be  hot  without  boiling. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread;  or  in  a  basin^  to  eat  with 
salt  fish,  or  red  hervings. 

Scotch  Eggs. 

Boil  hard  five  pullets'  eggs,  and  without  removing 
the  white,  cover  completely  with  a  fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  which,  let  scraped  ham,  or  chopped  anchovy^ 
bear  a  due  proportion.  Fry  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
brown,  and  serve  with  a  good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Cold  Butter 

May  be  served  in  various  forms : — Sent  up  in  small  i 
pats ; — ^rolled  in  the  form  of  a  pine,  making  the  roughness 
Mrith  the  handle  of  a  silver  spoon ; — done  in  crimping 
rollers,  and  curled ; — ^worked  througbi  a  colander ; — or 
scooped  in  shell-forms  with  the  bowl  o^  a  tea-spoon. ,  It 
may  be  served  in  the  centre  or  round  grated  beef  or 
grated  tongue ;  or  with  anchovies,  and  garnished  vidth 
curled  parsJey ;  or  with  alternate  radishes,  &c. 


PART  X. 

CAKES,  BREAD,  &c. 

Observations  on  making  and  baking  Cakes, 

Currants  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  dried  in  a 
doth,  and  then  set  before  the  fire.  If  damp,  they  will 
make  cakes  or  puddings  heavy.  Before  they  are  added, 
a  dust  of  dry  flour  should  be  thrown  among  them, 
and  a  shake  given  to  them,  which  causes  the  thing  that 
they  are  put  to  to  be  lighter. 

Eggs  should  be  very  long  beaten,  whites  and  yolks 
apart,  and  always  strained. 

Sugar  should  be  rubbed  to  a  powder  on  a  clean 
board,  and  sifted  through  a  very  fine  hair  or  lawn  sieve. 

Lemcm-peel  should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  with  a 
little  sugar  beaten'in  a  marble  mortar,  to  a  paste,  and 
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then  mixed  with  a  little  wine^  or  cream^  so  as  to  divide 
easily  among  the  other  ingredients. 

After  all  the  articles  are  put  into  the  pan^  they  should 
be  thoroughly  and  long  beaten^  as  the  lightness  of  the 
cake  depends  much  on  their  being  well  incorporated. 

Whether  black  or  white  plum-cakes^  they  require  less 
butter  and  eggs  for  having  yest^  and  eat  equally  light 
and  rich.  If  the  leaven  be  only  of  flour,  milk  and  water, 
and  vest,  it  becomes  more  tough,  and  is  less  easily  di- 
vided, than  if  the  butter  be  first  put  with  those  ingre* 
dients,  and  the  dough  afterwards  set  to  rise  by  the  £re. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for  cakes, 
especially  those  that  are  }si^  If  not  pretty  quick, 
the  batter  will  not  rise.  Should  you  fear  its  catching 
by  being  too  quick,  put  some  paper  over  the  cake  to 
prevent  its  beinggburnt.  If  not  long  enough  lighted  to 
have  a  body  of  heat,  or  it  is  become  slack,  the  cake  will 
be  heavy.  To  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a  broad- 
bladed  knife  that  is  very  bright,  and  plunge  into  the 
very  centre;  draw  it  instantly  out,  and  if  the  least 
stickiness  adheres,  put  the  cake  immediately  in,  and 
shut  up  the  oven. 

If  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  raise,  but  not  to  soak,  I 
have  with  great  success  had  fresh  fuel  quickly  put  in, 
and  kept  the  cakes  hot  until  the  oven  was  fit  to  finish 
the  so£Udng,  and  they  turned  out  extremely  well.  But 
those  who  are  employed  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
that  no  mistake  occur  from,  n^ligence  when  large  cakes 
are  to  be  baked. 

Bread  and  cakes  wetted  with  milk  eat  best  when  new ; 
but  become  stale  sooner  than  others. ' 

Cakes  kept  in  drawers  or  wooden  boxes  have  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Earthen  pans  and  covers,  or  tin  boxes, 
preserve  them  bestt 

CAKES,  &c. 

Iceingfor  Cakes* 

For  a  large  one,  beat  and  sift  eight  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  put  into  a  mortar,  with  four  spoonsful  of  rose- 
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water^  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  and  strained ; 
whisk  it  well^  and  when  the  cdce  is  almost  cold,  dip  a 
feather  in  the  iceing,  and  cover  the  cake  well;  set  it  in 
the  oven  to  harden,  but  do  not  let  it  stay  to  discolour. 
Put  the  cake  into  a  dry^lace. 

To  ice  a  very  large  Cake. 

Beat  the  whites  of  twenty  fresh  eggs ;  then  by  degrees 
beat  a  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  sifted  tnrough  a 
lawn  sieve ;  mix  these  well  in  a  deep  earthen  pan ;  add 
OTange-flower  water,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  kmon-peel  ; 
of  the  former  enough  to  flavour,  and  no  more.  Whisk 
it  for  three  hours  till  the  mixture  is  thick  and  white ; 
then  with  a  thin  broad  bit  -of  board  spread  it  all  over  the 
top  and  sides,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven,  and  an  hour  wiU 
harden  it. 

A  common  Cake, 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce 
of  caraways,  and  a  glass  of  raisin- wine.  Beat  it  well,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.     Fine  Lisbon  sugar  wiU  do. 

A  very  good  common  Cake. 

Rub  eight  ounces  of  butter  in  two  pounds  of  dried 
flour ;  mix  it  with  three  spoonsful  of  yest,  that  is  not 
bitter,  to  a  paste.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  and  a  half;  then 
mix  in  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  apart, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  some  milk  to  make  it  a  proper 
thickness  (about  a  pint  will  be  suflicient),  a  glass  of 
sweet  wine,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
ginger.  Add  either  a  pound  of  currants,  or  some 
caraways,  and  beat  well. 

An  excellent  Cake. 

Rub  two  pounds  of  dry  fine  flour,  with  one  of  butter, 
washed  in  plain  and  rose-water;  mix  it  with  three 
spoonsful  of  yest  in  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  Set 
it  to  rise  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  fire;  then  beat 
into  it  two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  sugar 
sifted,  four  ounces  of  almonds,  six  ounces  of  stoned  raisins, 
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chopped  fine^  half  a  nutmegs  cinnamon^  allspiee^  and  a 
few  cloves^  the  peel  of  a  lemon  chopped  as  fine  as  possible^ 
a  glass  of  wine^  ditto  of  hfandy^  twelve  yolks  and  whites 
of  eggs  heat  separately  and  long,  orange^  citron^  abd 
lemon.  Beat  exceedingly  well^  and  hutter  the  pan.  A 
quick  oven. . 

A  very  fine  Cake. 

Wash  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fresh  hutta*  in  water 
first,  and  then  in  rose-water^  heat  the  hutter  to  a  cream  ; 
beat  twenty  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately^  half  an 
hour  each.  Have  ready  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the 
finest  flour,  weU  dried,  and  kept  hot,  likewise  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  one  ounee  of 
n>ice  in  finest  powder,  three  pounds  of  currants  nioely 
cleaned  and  dry,  half  a  pound  of  almonds  hlani^ed,  ana 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sweetmeats  cut  not  too 
thin.  Let  all  he  kept  hy  the  fire,  mix  all  the  dry  ingre- 
dients ;  pour  the  eggs  strained  to  the  hutter ;  mix  half 
a  pint  of  sweet  wine  with  a  large  glass  of  hrandy,  pour  it 
to  the  hutter  and  e^s,  mix  well,  then  have  all  the  dry 
things  put  in  hy  degrees ;  heat  them  very  thoroughly  ; 
you  can  hardly  do  it  too  much.  Having  half  a  pound 
of  stoned  jar-rainns  chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  mix 
them  carefully,  so  that  there  should  be  no  lumps,  and  add 
a  tea-cupful  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  the  ingre- 
dients together  a  full  hour  at  least.  Have  a  hoop  well 
buttered,  or,  if  you  have  none,  a  tin  or  copper  cake-pan ; 
take  a  white  paper,  doubled  and  buttered,  and  put  in  the 
pan  round  the  edge;  if  the  cake  batter,  fill  it  more  than 
three  parts,  for  space  should  be  allowed  for  rising.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven.     It  will  require  three  hours. 

Rout  Drop-Cakes* 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  ditto  butter,  one  ditto 
stigar,  one  ditto  currants,  clean  and  dry ;  then  wet  into 
a  stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a  large  spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  ditto  rose-water,  ditto  sweet  wine,  ditto 
brandy,  drop  on  a  tin  plate  floured :  a  very  shod  time 
bakes  them. 
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Flat  Cakes,  that  will  keep  long  in  the  house  good. 

•  Mix  two  pounds  of  flour^  one  pound  of  sugar^  and  one 
ounce  of  caraways^  with  fout  or  five  eggs^  and  a  few 
spoonsful  of  water^  to  make  a  stiff  paste ;  roll  it  thin, 
and  cut  it  into  any  shape.  Bake  on  tins  lightly  floured. 
While  bakings  boil  a  pound  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water 
to  a  thin  syrup ;  while  both  are  hot^  dip  each  cake  into 
it^  and  put  them  on  tins  into  the  oven  to  dry  for  a  short 
time ;  and  when  the  oven  is  cooler  stilly  return  them 
there  again,  and  let  them  stay  four  or  five  hours. 

lAttle  white  Cakes. 
'  Dry  half  a  pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it  a  very  little 
poiunded  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter^  one  egg,  a  few  ca- 
raways, and  as  much  milk  and  water  as  to  melee  a  paste ; 
roll  It  thin,  and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a  canister  or 
glass.    Bake  fifteen  minutes  on  tin  plates. 

Little  short  Cakes. 

Rub  into  a  pound  of  dried  flour  four  ounces  of  butter, 
four  ounces  of  white  powder  sugar,  one  egg,  and  a 
9p0(»iful  (»r  two  of  thin  cream  to  make  it  into  a  paste. 
When  mixed,  put  currants  into  one  half,  and  caraways 
into  the  rest.     Cut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

Marlborough  Cakes. 

Beat  eight  eggs  and  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  by  degrees  mix  in  twelve 
ounces  of  fine  flour  well  dried ;  add  two  ounces  of  cara- 
way seeds,  and  bake  in  soup  plates,  or  tin  pans,  in  a 
briskoven. 

Plum  Cake. 

Mix  thoroughly  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fine  flour, 
well  dried,  with  a  pound  of  dry  and  sifted  loaf-sugar, 
three  pounds  of  currants  washed  and  very  dry,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace  and  cloves,  twenty  Jamaica  peppers,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  cut  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  half  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten  with 
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orange-flower  water.  Melt  two  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
pint  and  a  quarter  of  cream,  but  not  hot ;  put  to  it 
a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  twelve  ^gs  beaten  apart,  and  half  a  pint  of 
good  yest.  Strain  this  liquid  by  degrees  into  the  dry 
ingredients,  beating  them  together  a  fuU  hour,  then 
butter  the  hoop,  or  pan,  and  bake  it.  As  you  put  the 
batter  into  the  hoop,  or  pan,  throw  in  plenty  of  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange-candy. 

If  you  ice  the  cake,  take  half  a  pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar  sifted,  and  put  a  little  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  beat  it  well,  ana  by  degrees  pour  in  the  re- 
mainder. It  must  be  whisked  near  an  hour,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  grange-flower  water,  but  mind  not 
to  put  much.  When  the  cake  is  done,  pour  the  iceing 
over,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  but 
if  the  oven  be  warm,  keep  it  near  the  mouth,  and  the 
door  open,  lest  the  colour  be  spoiled. 

Another. 

Flour  dried,  and  currants  washed  and  picked,  foor 
pounds;  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  one  pound  and  a 
half;  six  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  peels,  cut  in  slices : 
mix  these. 

Beat  ten  e^s,  yolks  and  whites  separately ;  then  melt 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  in  a  pint  of  cream ;  when 
liucewarm,  put  it  to  half  a  pint  of  ale-yest,  near  half  a 
pint  of  sweet  wine,  and  the  ^gs ;  then  strain  the  liquid 
to  the  dry  ingredients,  beat  them  well,  and  add  of  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  each.  Butter 
the  pan,  and  put  it  into  a  quick  oven.  Three  hours  will 
bake  it. 

Very  good  common  Plum  Cakes. 

Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  dry  flour, 
and  five  ounces  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar ; .  add  six  ounces  of 
currants,  washed  and  dried,  and  some  pimento,  finely 
powdered.  Put  three  spoonsful  of  vest  into  a  Win- 
chester pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  ana  mix  into  a  light 
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dough:  witH  the  above.     Make  it  into  twelve  cakes^  and 
bake  on  a  floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

Littie  Plum  Cakes  to  keep  long. 

Dry  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of 
finely-pounded  sugar;  beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  and  add  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  half  a  pound 
of  currants  washed,  and  nicely  dried,  and  the  flour  and 
sugar ;  beat  all  for  some  time,  then  dredge  flour  on  tin 
plates,  and  drop  the  batter  on  them  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
If  properly  mixed,  it  will  be  a  stiff  paste.  Bake  in  a 
brisk  oven. 

A  good  Pound  Cake. 

Beat  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  with  it 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten  apart.  Have 
ready  warm  by  the  fire,  a  pound  of  flour,  and  the  same 
of  sifted  sugar ;  mix  them  and  a  few  cloves,  a  little  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder  together ;  then  by 
degrees  work  the  dry  ingredients  into  the  butter  and 
eggs.  When  well  beaten,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and  some 
caraways.  It  must  be  beaten  a  full  hour.  Butter  a 
pan,  and  bake  it  a  full  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

The  above  proportions,  leaving,  out  four  ounces  of  the 
butter,  and  the  same  of  sugar,  make  a  less  luscious 
cake«  and  to  most  tastes  a  more  pleasant  one. 

A  cheap  Seed  Cake. 

Mix  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  flour  with  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a  little 
ginger ;  melt  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  with 
half  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  just  warm,  put  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  yest,  and  work  up  to  a  good  dough.  Let 
it  stand  before  the  fire  a  few  minutes  before  it  goes  to 
the  oven ;  add  seeds,  or  currants,  and  bake  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Another. 

Mix  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  com* 
mon  lump-sugar,  eight  eggs  beaten  separately,  an  ounce 
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of  seeds^  two  spoonsful  of  yest^  and  the  same  of  milk 
and  water. 
Note,    Milk  alone  causes  cake  and  bread  soon  to  dry. 

Common  Bread  Cake. 

Take  the  quantity  of  a  quartern  loaf  from  the  dough, 
when  making  white  breads  and  knead  well  into  it  twQ 
ounces  of  butter^  two  of  Lisbon  sugar^  and  eight  of  cur- 
rants.   Warm  the  butter  in  a  tea-cupful  of  good  milk. 

By  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter  or  sugar^  or  an 
egg  or  two^  you  may  make  the  cake  the  better.  A  tea*- 
cupful  of  raw  cream  improves  it  much.  It  is  best  to 
bake  it  in  a  pan^  rather  than  as  a  loaf^  the  outside  being 
less  hard. 

Queen  Cakes. 

Mix  a  pound  of  dried  flour^  the  same  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  of  washed  clean  currants.  Wash  a  pound  of  butter 
in  rose-water>  beat  it  well^  then  mix  with  it  eight  e^s, 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately^  and  put  in  the  dry 
ingredients  by  degrees ;  beat  the  whole  an  hour ;  butter 
little  tins^  tea-cups^  or  saucers^  and  bake  the  batter  in» 
filling  only  half.  Sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over  just  as  you 
put  into  uie  oven. 

Another  may. 

Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter^  and  mix  with  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  strained ;  mix  eight  ounces  of  dried  fiour, 
and  the  same  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon ;  then  add  the  whole  together,  and  beat  full  half 
an  hour  with  a  silver  spo(Mi.  Butta*  small  pattypansj^ 
half  fill,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  iiSt  a  quick  oven. 

Sniss  Cake. 

Blanch  and  pound  six  ounces  of  sweet,  and  two  of 
bitter  almonds,  adding  by  degrees  six  ounces  of  lump- 
sugar,  and  then  the  yoDts  of  seven  and  whites  of  five  £r^ 
eggs,  beaten  separately,  and  to  the  last  moment,  with  a 
spoonful  of  rose-water :  when  well  incorporated,  put  in 
the  whole  of  another  egg,  with  a  spoonful  more  of  rose* 
water,  and  beat  the  cake  ten  minutes. 
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Bake  it  in  a  large  tart-dish^  well  buttered,  vA\h  an 
iron  plate  over^  on  which  place  some  hot  wood  embers ; 
but  though  the  heat  above  must  exceed  that  below^  be 
careful  not  to  make  the  cake  black. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven  will  be 
sufficient^  and  the  iron  plate  must  be  removed  exactly 
fifteen  minutes  before  talung  the  dish  out  of  the  oven.  It 
is  excellent)  hot  or  cold. 

Svdus  Afiemoon  Cakes, 

Mix  four  ounces  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  pound  o£ 
butter,  to  a  paste,  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  milk.  Roll  it  thin,  cut  into  biscuits, 
and  brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  over  which 
sift  fine  sugar :  bake  them  on  tins. 

Spanish  Cake, 

Put  twelve  eggSy  cleared  of  the  trails,  into  a  large  cho- 
eolate  pot,  and  mUl  them  to  a  froth.  Mix  by  degrees, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  one 
pound  of  flour  dried,  and  half  a  pound  of  almonds  beaten 
to  a  paste  with  orange-flower  water ;  to  which  add  four 
spoonsful  of  rose-water,  a  glass  of  mountain-wine,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  pounded  cinnamon.  When  all  the  in- 
gredients are  in  the  pot,  mill  them  three  quart<Hrs  of  an 
hour.     Butter  a  pan,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Portugal  Cakes. 

Mix  a  pound  of  fine  dried  fiour  with  the  same  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar ;  rub  into  it  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  till  it 
resembles  crumbled  bread.  Then  add  two  spoonsful  of 
rose-water,  two  of  white, wine,  and  ten  eggs;  whisk  it 
well,  and  add  eight  ounces  of  currants.  Butter  small 
tin  pans,  and  half  filL 

Shrewsbury  Cakes* 

Sift  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  a  nutmeg  grated,  into  three  pounds  of  flour,  the 
finest  sort ;  add  a  little  rose-water  to  three  eggs,  well 
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beaten^  and  mix  these  with  the  flour,  &c. ;  then  pour 
into  it  as  much  butter  melted  as  will  make  it  a  good 
thickness  to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well^  and  roll  thin^  and  cut  it  into  such 
shapes  as  you  like. 

Tujihridge  Cakes, 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine>  into  a  pound  of 
flour,  then  mix  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and  strain  two 
eggs,  and  make  with  the  above  into  a  paste.  Roll  it 
very  thin^  and  cut  with  the  top  of  a  glass ;  prick  them 
with  a  fork,  and  cover  with  caraways,  or  wash  with  the 
white  of  an  e^  and  dust  a  little  white  sugar  over. 

E  ice' Cake, 

Mix  ten  ounces  of  ground  rice,  three  ounces  of  flour, 
eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar ;  then  sift  by  degrees  into 
eight  yolks  and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  shred  so  fine  that  it  is  quite  mashed;  mix  the 
whole  weiyn  a  tin  stew-pan  over  a  very  slow  fire  with  a 
whisk,  then  put  it  immediately  into  the  oven  in  the  same, 
and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Another. 

Beat  twelve  yolks  and  six  whites  of  ^gs  with  the 
peels  of  two  lemons  grated.  Mix  one  pound  of  flour  of 
rice,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted ;  then  beat  it  well  with  the  eggs  by  degrees, 
for  an  hour,  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Butter  a  pan  well, 
and  put  it  in  at  the  oven-mouth. 

A  gentle  oven  will  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Water  Cakes, 

Dry  three  pounds  of  fine  fldur,  and  rub  into  it  one 
pound  of  sugar  sifted,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  one 
ounce  of  caraway-seed.  Make  it  into  a  paste  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling  tiqw  milk,  roll  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  uie  size  you  choose;  punch  full  of  holes, 
and  bake  on  tin  plates  in  a  cool  oven. 
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Sponge  Cake. 
Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  their  weight  in  very  fine  sugar^ 
and  that  of  six  in  flour ;  beat  the  yolks  with  the  flpur, 
and  the  whites  alone,  to  a  very  stiff  froth :  then  by  de- 
grees mix  the  whites  and  the  flour  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  beat  them  well  half  an  hour.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  an  hour. 

Another,  without  butter. 

Dry  one  pound  of  flour,  and  one  and  a  quarter  of  sugar; 
beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  apart ;  grate  a  lemon, 
and,  with  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  beat  the  whole  together 
with  your  hand  for  an  hour.  Bake  in  a  buttered  pan,  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Sweetmeats  may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Tea  Cakes. 

Rub  fine  four  ounces  of  butter  into  eight  ounces  of 
^our;  mix  eight  ounces  of  currants,  and  six  of  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of  eggs,  and  a 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Roll  the  paste  the  thickness  of 
an  Oliver  biscuit,  and  cut  with  a  wine-glass.  You  may 
beat  the  other  white,  and  wash  over  them ;  and  either 
dust  sugar,  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Benton  Tea  Cakes. 

.  Mix  a  paste  of  flour,  a  little  bit  of  butter,  and  milk ; 
roU  as  thin  as  possible,  and  bake  on  a  back-stone  over 
the  fire,  or  on  a  hot  hearth. 

Another  sort,  as  Biscuits. 
Rub  into  a  pound  of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  and 
three  large  spoonsful  of  yest,  and  make  into  a  paste, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk;  make  into 
biscuit^  and  prick  them  with  a  clean  fork. 

Another  sort. 

Melt  six  or  seven  ounces  of  butter,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
new  milk  warmed  to  make  seven  pounds  of  flour  into  a 
stiff  paste ;.  roll  thin,  and  make  into  biscuits. 
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A  Biscuit  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flotur^  five  ^^gs,  well  beat^i  and  strained> 
eight  ounces  of  sugar^  a  little  rose  or  orange-iiower 
water  ;  beat  the  whole  thoroughly^  and  bake  one  hoot. 

Macaroons. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds^  and  pound  with  fooir 
spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water ;  whisk  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  a  frothy  then  mix  it^  and  a  pound  of  sugar, 
sifted,  %vith  the  almonds,  to  a  paste ;  and  laying  a  sheet 
of  wafer-paper  on  a  tin,  put  it  on  in  diflferent  litue  cakes^ 
the  shape  of  macaroons.  , 

Wafers. 

Dry  the  flour  well  which  you  intend  to  use,  mix  a 
little  pounded  sugar  and  finely-pounded  mace  with  it ; 
then  make  it  into  a  thick  batter  with  cream :  butter  the 
wafer-irons ;  let  them  be  hot ;  put  a  tearspoonful  of  thd 
batter  into  them,  so  bake  thcsn  carefully,  and  roll  them 
off  the  iron  with  a  stick. 

Crack-nuts. 

Mix  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar  i 
melt  four  ounces  of  butter  in  two  spoonsful  of  raisin 
wine :  then,  with  four  ^gs  beaten  and  strained,  make 
into  a  paste ;  add  caraways,  nAi  out  as  thin  as  paper,  cut 
with  tiie  top  of  a  glass,  wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,- 
and  dust  sugar  over. 

Cracknels. 

Mix  with  a  quart  of  flour  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  the^ 
yolks  of  four  e^s  beaten,  with  four  spoonsful  of  rose^ 
water,  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  cold  water ;  then  roll  in  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  make  them  into  a  cracknel-shape ; 
put  them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them 
tiU  they  swim,  then  take  out,  auod  put  them  into  cold 
water;  when  hardened,  lay  them  out  to  dry,  and  bakctr 
them  on  tin  plates. 
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Kringles, 

Beat  well  the  yolks  of  eighty  and  whites  of  two  e^s^ 
and  mix  with  four  ounces  of  butter  just  wanned,  and  with 
this  knead  a  pound  of  flour  and  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
paste.  Roll  into  thick  biscuits;  prick  them,  and  bake 
on  tin  plates. 

ji  good  plain  Bun,  that  may  be  eaten  with  or  withotd 

toasting  and  butter. 

Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  nutmeg  or  not,  as  you  like,  a 
few  Jamaica  peppers ;  a  dessert-spoonful  of  caraways ; 
put  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream  into  a  cup  of  yest,  and 
as  mudi  good  miUc  as  will  make  the  above  into  a  light 
mste.  Set  it  to  rise  by  a  fire  till  the  oven  be  ready. 
They  will  quickly  bake  on  tins. 

Richer  Buns, 

Mix  one  pound  and  a  half  of  dried  flour  with  half  a 
pdund  of  sugar ;  melt  a  pound  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
m  a  little  warm  water  i  add  six  spoonsful  of  rose-water, 
and  knead  the  above  into  a  light  dough,  with  half  a  pint 
of  yest ;  then  mix  five  ounces  of  caraway-comfits  in, 
and  put  some  on  them. 

madeira  Buns, 

Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter  to  a  cream,  to  which  add 
two  e^s  long  beaten.  Have  ready  fourteen  ounces  of 
flour,  six  ounces  of  lump-sugar  sifted,  half  a  nutmeg,  a 
tearspoonful  of  sifted  ginger,  and  a  large  spoonful  of 
caraway  seeds,  and,  after  mixing,  work  them  well  into 
the  butter ;  beat  it  half  an  hour ;  then  add  a  large  wine- 
glass of  sherry.  Bake  in  tin  patty-pans,  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven. 

Gingerbread, 

Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  treacle, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounco  of  caraways,  one  ounce  of 
ginger  finely  sifted,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter. 

Roll  the  paste  into  what  form  you  please,  and  bake 
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on  tins^  after  having  worked  it  very  much^  and  kept  it 
to  rise. 

If  you  like  sweetmeats^  add  orange  candied ;  it  may 
be  added  in  small  bits. 

Another  sort. 

To  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  treacle  beat  one  ^g 
strained;  mix  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar^  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger  sifted ;  of  cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and 
nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  beaten  as  fine  as  possible ; 
coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce: 
melt  one  pound  of  butter,  and  mix  with  the  above  j;  and 
add  as  much  flour  as  will  knead  into  a  pretty  stiflF 
paste ;  then  roll  it  out,  and  cut  into  cakes. 

Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a  quick  oven.  A  little  time 
will  bake  them. 

Of  some,  drops  may  be  made. 

A  good  plain  sort. 

Mix  three  pounds  of  flour  with  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded 
ginger ;  then  make  into  a  paste  with  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  treacle  warm. 

A  good  sort,  without  butter. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  treacle ;  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
dtron,  and  candied  ginger,  each,  four  ounces,  all  thinly 
sliced ;  one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  one  ounce  of  cara- 
ways, and  one  ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  a  soft  paste ;  lay  it  in  cakes  on  tin  plates, 
and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven.  Keep  it  dry  in  a  covered 
earthen  vessel,  and  it  will  be  good  fjpr  some  months. 

Rusks. 

Beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  half  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four  ounces  of  butter; 
add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yest,  and  three  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  put  them,  by  degrees,  into  as  much  flour 
as  win  make  a  very  light  paste,  rather  like  a  batter, 
and  let  it  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
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some  more  flour^  to  make  it  a  little  stiffer^  but  not  stiffs 
Work  it  well^  and  divide  it  into  small  loaves^  or  cakes, 
about  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them.  When 
baked,  and  cold,  slice  them  the  thickness  of  rusks^  and 
put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown  a  little. 
'  Note.  The  cakes,  when  first  baked,  eat  deliciously 
buttered  for  tea ;  or,  with  caraways,  to  eat  cold. 

To  make  Yest 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  fine  flour,  about 
three  spoonsful ;  boil  half  an  hour,  sweeten  with  near 
half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  when  near  cold,  put  into 
it  four  spoonsful  of  fresh  yest  in  a  jug,  shake  it  well 
together,  and  let  it  stand  one  day  to  ferment  near  the 
fire,  without  being  covered.  There  will  be  a  thin 
liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be  poured  off;  shake  the 
remainder,  and  cork  it  up  for  use.  Take  always  four 
spoonsful  of  the  old  to  ferment  the  next  quantity,  keep- 
ing it  always  in  succession. 

A  half-peck  loaf  will  require  about  a  gill. 

Another,  way. 

Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes  to  a  mash ;  when  half  cold, 
add  a  cupfiu  of  yest,  and  mix  it  well. 

It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  tvip  or  three  hours,  and 
I         keeps  well. 

Use  double  the  quantity  of  thi^  to  what  you  do  of 
j.  ^        beer-yest. 

To  take  off  the  bitter  of  yest,  put  bran  into  a  sieve, 
and  pour  it  through,  having  first  mixed  a  little  warm 
water  with  it. 

BREAD. 

Let  flour  be  kept  four  or  five  weeks  before  it  is  be- 
gun to  bake  with.     Put  half  a  bushel  of  good  flour  into 
^  a  trough,  or  kneading-tub ;  mix  with  it  between  four 

and  five  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
good  vest ;  put  it  into  the  flour,  and  stir  it  well  with 
your  hands  till  it  becomes  tough.  Let  it  rise  about  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  less  if  it  rises  fast ;  then. 
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before  it  fieJls^  add  finir  quarts  more  of  warm  water^ 
and  half  a  pound  of  salt ;  work  it  well^  and  oorer  it 
with  a  doth.  Put  the  fire  then  into  the  oven ;  and  by 
the  time  it  is  warm  enough^  the  dough  will  be  ready. 
Make  the  loaves  about  five  pounds  each;  sweep  out 
the  oven  vary  dean  and  quicK^  and  put  in  the  bread  ; 
shut  it  up  dose,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  will  bake  it. 
In  summer  the  water  should  be  milk-warm,  in  winter  a 
little  more,  and  in  frosty  weather  as  hot  as  you  can  well 
bear  your  hand  in,  but  not  scalding,  or  the  whole  will  be 
spoiled.     If  baked  in  tins,  the  crust  will  be  very  nice. 

The  oven  should  be  round,  not  long ;  the  roof  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  high,  uie  mouth  small, 
and  the  door  of  iron  to  shut  dose.  This  construction 
will  save  firing  and  time,  and  bake  better  than  long  and 
high-roofed  ovens. 

Rolls,  muffins,  or  any  sort  of  bread,  may  be  made  to 
taste  new  when  two  or  three  days  old,  by  dipping  them 
uncut  in  water,  and  baking  afresh  or  toasting. 

American  Flour 

Requires  almost  twice  as  much  water  to  make  it  into 
bread  as  is  used  for  English  flour,  and  therefore  it  is 
more  profitable ;  for  a  stone  of  the  American,  which 
weighs  fourteen  pounds,  will  make  twenty-one  pounds 
and  a  half  of  bread ;  but  the  best  sort  of  English  flour 
produces  only  eighteen  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  Rev*  Mr.  Hoggets  economical  Bread* 

Only  the  coarse  flake  bran  to  be  temoved  from  the 
flour :  of  this  take  %.ve  pounds,  and  boil  it  in  rather 
more  than  four  gallons  of  water;  so  that  when  per- 
.fectly  smooth,  you  mav  have  three  gallons  and  three 
quarts  of  bran-water  clear.  With  this  knead  fifty-six 
pounds  of  the  flour,  adding  salt  and  yest  in  the  same 
way  and  proportions  as  for  other  bread.  When  ready 
to  bake,  divide  it  iQto  loaves,  and  bake  them  two  hours 
and  a  half. 
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Thus  made^  flour  will  imbibe  three  quarters  more  of 
bran-water  than  of  plain ;  80  that  it  not  only  produces 
a  more  nutritious  substantial  food,  but  makes  an  in- 
crease of  one-fifth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  bread,  which 
is  a  saving  of  one  day's  consumpticm  out  of  six;  and  if 
this  was  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  would 
make  a  saving  of  ten  millions  sterling  a  year,  when 
wheat  was  at  the  price  it  stood  in  the  scarcity,  reckon- 
ing the  consumption  to  be  two  hundred  thousand  bushels 
a  aay»  The  same  quantity  of  flour  ^hich,  kneaded  with 
water,  produces  sixty-nine  pounds  eight  ounces  of  bread, 
will,  in  the  above  way,  make  eighty-three  pounds  eight 
ounces,  and  gain  fourteen  pounds.  'At  the  ordinary 
price  of  flour,  four  millions  would  be  saved.  When  ten 
days  old,  if  put  into  t^e  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  this 
bread  will  appear  quite  new  again. 

Rice-and-^Wkeat  Bread. 

Simmer  a  pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  it 
becomes  perfectly  soft ;  when  it  is  of  a  proper  warmth, 
mix  it  extremely  well  with  four  pounds  of  flour,  and 
vest  and  salt  as  for  other  bread;  of  vest  about  four 
large  spoonsful ;  knead  it  extremely  well;  th^n  set  it  to 
rise  before  the  fire.  Some  of  the  flour  should  be  reserved 
to  make  up  the  loaves.  The  whole  expense,  including 
baking,  will  not  exceed  three  shillings,  for  which  eight 
pounds  and  a  half  of  exceeding  good  bread  will  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  rice  should  require  more  water,  it  must 
be  added,  as  some  rice  swells  more  than  other. 

French  Bread. 

With  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fine  flour  mix  the  yolks 
of  three  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  a 
little  salt,  half  a  pint  of  good)  yest  that  is  not  bitter, 
and  as  much  milk,  made  a  little  warm,  as  will  work  into 
a  thin  light  dough.  Stir  it  about,  but  do  not  knead  it. 
Have  ready  three  quart  wooden  dishes,  divide  the  dough 
among  them,  set  to  rise,  then  turn  them  out  into  the 
oven,  which  must  be  quick.     Rasp  when  done. 
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To  discover  whether  Bread  has  been  adulterated  with 

Whiting  or  Chalk. 

Mix  it  with  lemon-juice,  or  strong  vinegar,  and  if  this 
puts  it  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  you  may  be  certain 
it  has  a  mixture  of  alkaline  particles;  and  these  are 
sometimes  in  large  quantities  in  bakers'  bread. 

To  detect  Bones,  Jalap,  Ashes,  Sfc>  in  Bread. 

Slice  a  large  loaf  very  thin,  the  crum  only ;  set  it 
over  the  fire  with  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  a  long 
time ;  take  it  off,  and  pour  the  water  into  a  vessel ;  let 
it  stand  till  near  cold ;  then  pour  it  gently  out,  and  in 
the  sediment  will  be  seen  the  ingredients  which  have 
been  mixed.  The  alum  will  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  may  be  extracted  from  it.  If  jalap  has  been  used, 
it  will  form  a  thick  film  at  the  top,  and  the  heavy  in- 
gredients will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Excellent  Rolls. 

Warm  one  ounce  of  butter  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  put 
to  it  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  vest  of  small  beer,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  two  pounds  otiowc  into  a  pan,  and  mix 
in  the  above.  Let  it  rise  an  hour ;  knead  it  well ;  make 
into  seven  rolls,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

If  made  in  cakes  three  inches  thick,  sliced  and  but- 
tered, they  resemble  Sally  Lumm's,  as  made  at  Bath. 

The  foregoing  receipt,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
aaffiron,  boiled  in  half  a  tea«cupful  of  milk,  makes  them 
remarkably  good. 

French  Rolls. 

Rub  ^n  ounce  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  flour ;  mix 
one  ^g  beaten,  a  little  yest  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a  dough  of  a  middling  stiff- 
ness. Beat  it  weU,  but  do  not  knead ;  let  it  rise,  and 
bake  on  tins. 

Brentford  Rolls. 

Mix  \»dth  two  pounds  of  flour  a  little  salt,  two  ounces 
of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  two  eggs 
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beaten  with  tiro  spoonsf  ol  ^hrest^  and  about  a  pint  of 
milk.  Knead  tlie  douglf  WRf/and  set  it  to  rise  before 
the  fire.  Make  twelve  rolls^  butter  tin  plates^  and  set 
them  before  the  fire  to  rise>  till  they  become  of  a  pl^per 
size ;  then  bake  half  an  hour. 

Potatoe  Rolls, 

Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes^  bruise  and  work  them 
witb  two  ounces  of  butter^  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a  colander.  Take  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  yest^  and  half  a  pint  of  warm  wa- 
ter^ mix  with  the  potatoes^  then  pour  the  whole  upon 
^Ye  pounds  of  fiour^  and  add  some  salt.  Knead  it  well : 
if  not  of  a  proper  consistence^  put  a  little  more  milk  and 
water  warm ;  let  it  stand  before  the  fire  an  hour  to  rise ; 
work  it  well^  and  make  into  rolls.  Bake, about  half  an 
hour  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  thread. 

They  eat  well^  toasted  £uid  buttered. 

Muffins. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  two  e^s^  two  ounces 
of  butter  melted  in  a  pint  of  milk^  and  four  or  ^ve 
spoonsful  of  yest ;  beat  it  thoroughly^  and  set  it  to  rise 
two  or  three  hours.  Bake  on  a  hot  hearth^  in  fiat 
cakes.     When  done  on  one  side^  turn  them. 

Note.  Muffins^  roUs^  or  breads  if  stale^  may  be  made 
to  taste  new^  by  dipping  in  cold  water,  and  toasting,  or 
heating  in  an  oven,  or  Dutch  oven,  till  the  outside  be 
crisp. 

Yorkshire  Cakes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fiour,  and  mix  with  it  four  ouno^ 
of  butter  melted  in  a  pint  of  good  milk,  three  spoonsful 
of  vest,  and  two  eggs ;  beat  all  well  tc^ether,  and  let 
it  nse ;  then  knead  it,  and  make  into  csJces ;  let  them 
rise  on  tins  before  yoil  bake,  which  do  in  a  slow  oven. 

Another  sort  is  made  as  above,  leaving  out  the  butter. 
The  first  sort  is  shorter,  the  last  lighter. 

Hard  Biscuits. 

Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as  much  skimmed 
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milk  as  will  make  a  pound  of  flour  into  a  very  stiflT 
pa8te>  beat  it  with  a  rolling-pixi,  and  work  it  very  smooth. 
BoU  it  thiuj  and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits :  prick  them 
full  of  holes  with  a  fork.  About  six  minutes  will  baJce 
them. 

Plain  and  very  crisp  Biscuits- 

Make  a  pound  of  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some 
milk,  into  a  very  stiff  paste ;  beat  it  well,  and  knead 
till  quite  smooth ;  roll  very  thin,  and  cut  into  biscuits. 
Bake  them  in  a  slow  oven  till  quite  dry  and  crisp. 

Oliver's  Biscuits* 

Mix  a  lai^  spoonful  of  vest  in  two  rooonsf ul  of  new 
milk  put  into  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  let  it 
rise  half  an  hour.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  and  half 
an  ounce  of  white  sugar  in  as  much  milk  as  shall  make 
the  flour  into  a  dough.  Roll  it  out  thin,  cut  into  bis- 
cuits, prick  it  well,  and  bake  in  a  middling  hot  oven. 


PART  XL 

HOME-BREWERY,  WINES,  &c. 

To  brew  very  fine  Welsh  Ale, 

Pour  forty-two  gallons  of  water  hot,  but  not  qnite 
boiling,  on  eight  bushels  of  malt ;  cover  and  let  it  stand 
three  hours.  In  the  mean  time  infuse  four  pounds  of 
hops  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  put  the  water  and  hops 
into  the  tub,  and  run  the  wort  upon  them,  and  boil 
them  together  three  hours.  Strain  off  the  hops,  and 
keep  for  the  small  beer.  Let  the  wort  stand  in  a  high 
tub  till  cool  enough  to  receive  the  yest,  of  which  put 
two  quarts  of  ale,  or,  if  you  cannot  get  it,  of  small-biQer 
vest.  Mix  it  thoroughly  and  often.  When  the  wort 
has  done  working,  the  second  or  third  day,  the  yest 
will  sink  rather  than  rise  in  the  middle :  remote  it  then^ 
and  turn  the  ale  as  it  works  out ;  pour  a  quart  in  at  a 
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time^  and  gently^  to  pirevent  the  fermentation  from  con- 
tinuing too  longj  which  weakens  the  liquor.  Put  a  bit 
of  paper  over  the  bunghole  two  or  three  days  before 
stopping  up. 

Strong  Beer,  or  Ale. 

Twelve  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead  for  beer  (or 
fourteen  if  you  wish  it  of  a  very  good  body),  eight  for 
ale :  for  either  pour  the  whole  quantity  of  water  hot,  but 
not  boilings  on  at  once,  and  let  it  infuse  three  hours 
clofie  covered ;  mash  it  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  let  it 
stand  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Bun  it  on  the  hops 
previously  infused  in  water;  for  strong  beer,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  bushel ;  if  for  ale,  half  a  pound. 
£oil  them  with  the  wort  two  hours  from  the  time  it 
begins  to  boil.  Cool  a  pailful  to  add  two  quarts  of  vest 
to,  which  will  prepare  it  for  putting  to  the  rest  when 
ready  next  day ;  but  if  possible  put  together  the  same 
night.  Tun  as  usual.  Cover  the  bunghole  with  paper 
when  the  beer  has  done  working ;  and  when  it  is  to  be 
8t(mped,  have  ready  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hops  dried 
berore  the  fire,  put  them  into  the  bunghole,  and  fasten 
it  up. 

Let  it  stand  twelve  months  in  casks,  and  twelve  in 
bottles,  before  it  be  drank.  It  will  keep,  and  be  very 
fine,  eight  or  ten  years.  It  should  be  brewed  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottles  are  perfectly 
prqDared,  and  that  the  corks  are  of  the  best  sort. 

The  ale  will  be  ready  in  three  or  four  months ;  and 
if  the  vent-peg  be  never  removed,  it  will  have  spirit  and 
strength  to  the  very  last.  Allow  two  gallons  of  water 
at  first  for  waste. 

After  the  beer  or  ale  is  run  from  the  grains,  pour  a 
hogshead  and  a  half  for  the  twelve  bushels,  and  a  hogs- 
head of  water  if  eight  were  brewed;  mash,  and  let 
stand,  and  then  boil,  &c.  Use  some  of  the  hops  for  this 
table-beer,  that  were  boiled  for  the  strong. 

When  thunder  or  hot  weather  causes  beer  to  turn 
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sour,  a  tefr-spoonful,  or  more,  if  required^  of  salt  of 
wonnwood  put  into  the  jug  will  rectify  it.  Let  it  be 
drawn  just  Before  it  is  dnmk^  or  it  will  taste  flat« 

Excellent  Table  Beer. 

On  tliree  bushels  of  malt  pour  of  hot  water  the  third 
of  the  quantity  you  are  to  use^  which  is  to  be  thirty- 
nine  gallons :  cover  it  warm  half  an  hour^  then  maeJi, 
and  let  it  stand  two  hours  and  a  half  more^  then  set  it 
to  drain.  When  dry^  add  half  the  remaining  WBter> 
mash^  and  let  it  stana  half  an  hour^  run  that  into  another 
tub^  and  pour  the  rest  of  the  water  on  the  malt^  stir  it 
well^  and  cover  it^  letting  it  infuse  a  full  hour.  Run  that 
off^  and  mix  all  together.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  hops 
should  be  infused  in  water^  as  m  the  former  receipt,  and 
be  put  into  the  tub  for  the  first  running. 

Boil  the  hops  with  the  wort  an  hour  from  the  time  it 
first  boils.  Strain  off  and  cool.  If  the  whole  be  not  co<d 
enough  that  day  to  add  to  the  yest^  a  pail  or  two  of 
wort  may  be  prepared,  and  a  quart  of  yest  put  to  it 
over  nignt.  Before  tunnins>  all  the  wort  should  be 
added  together,  and  thorou^y  mixed  with  the  lade- 
pail.  When  the  wort  ceases  to  work,  put  a  bit  of  paper 
on  the  bunghole  for  three  days,  when  it  may  safely  be 
fastened  close.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  beer  will  be 
fit  for  drinking. 

Note,  Servants  should  be  directed  to  put  a  cork  into 
every  barrel  as  soon  as  the  cock  is  taken  out,  and  to 
fasten  in  the  vent-peg,  the  air  causing  casks  to  become 
musty. 

To  refine  Beer,  Ale,  Wine,  or  Cider. 

Put  two  ounces  of  isinglass-shavings  to  soak  in  a 
quart  of  the  liquor  that  you  want  to  clear,  beat  it  with 
a  whisk  every  day  till  dissolved.  Draw  off  a  third  part 
of  the  cask,  and  mix  the  above  with  it :  likewise  a  quar« 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  pearl  ashes,  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar 
calcined,  and  one  ounce  of  burnt  alum  powdered. .  Stir 
it  well,  then  return  the  liquor  into  the  cask,  and  stir  it 
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omtb  a  dean  stick.    Stop  it  up,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
will  be  fine. 

Extract  of  Malt,  for  Coughs. 

Over  half  a  bushel  of  pale  ground  malt  pour  as  much 
hot  (not  boiling)  water  as  will  just  cover  it.  In  forty-* 
eight  liours^  drain  off  the  liquor  entirely^  but  without 
squeezing  the  grains ;  put  the  former  into  a  large  sweet- 
meat pan^  or  saucepan,  that  there  may  be  room  to  boil 
as  quick  as  possible,  without  boiling  over :  when  it  be- 
gins to  thicken,  stir  constantly.  It  must  be  as  thick  as 
treacle. 

A  dessertHSjpoonful  thrice  a  day. 

To  preserve  Yest. 

When  you  have  plenty  of  yest,  begin  to  save  it  in 
the  following  manner :  Whisk  it  until  it  becomes  thin, 
then  take  a  new  large  wooden  dish,  wash  it  very  nicely, 
and  when  quite  dry,  lay  a  layer  of  yest  over  the  inside 
with  a  soft  brush ;  let  it  dry,  then  put  another  layer  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  do  until  you  have  a  sufficient 
quantity,  observing  that  each  coat  dry  thoroughly  be- 
fore another  be  added.  It  may  be  put  on  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  will  keep  several  months :  when  to  be 
used,  cut  a  piece  out ;  stir  it  in  warm  water. 

If  to  be  used  for  brewing,  keep  it  by  dipping  large 
handsful  of  birch  tied  tc^ether ;  and  when  dry,  repeat 
the  dipping  once.  You  may  thus  do  as  many  as  you 
please ;  but  take  care  that  no  dust  comes  to  them,  or 
the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  When  the 
wort  is  set  to  work,  throw  into  it  one  of  these  bunches, 
and  it  will  do  as  well  as  with  fresh  yest ;  but  if  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  first,  and  th^  added  to  the  whole, 
it  will  work  sooner. 

Remarks  on  English  Wines. 

^English  wines  would  be  found  particularly  useful,  now 
foreign  are  so  high-priced ;  and  they  may  be  made  at  a 
quarter  of  the  expense.  If  carefully  made,  and  kept 
three  or  four  years,  a  proportionable  strength  being 
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giveiiythey.  would  answer  the  purpose  of  foreign  wines  for 
healthy  and  cause  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
expenditure. 

A  rich  and  pleasant  Wine. 

Take  new  dder  from  the  press^  mix  it  with  as  much 
honey  as  will  support  an  egg,  boil  gently  fifteen  minutes, 
but  not  in  an  iron,  brass,  or  copper  pot.  Skim  it  weU ; 
when  cool,  let  it  be  tunned^  but  do  not  quite  fill.  In 
March  following  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  nt  to  drink  in 
six  weeks ;  but  will  be  less  sweet  if  kept  longer  in  the 
cask.  You  will  have  a  rich  and  strong  wine,  and  it  will 
keep  well.  This  will  serve  for  any  culinary  purposes 
which  milkj  or  sweet  wine,  is  directed  for. 

Honey  is  a  fine  ingredient  to  assist^  and  render  pa- 
latable, new  crabbed  austere  cider. 

Raspberry  Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  well-picked  raspberries  put  a  quart 
of  water ;  bruise,  and  let  them  stand  two  days ;  strain 
ofi^  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds  of 
lump-sugar ;  when  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  in  a  barrel, 
and  when  fine,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months,  bottle 
it,  and  to  each  bottle  put  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  or  a 
glass  of  wine. 

Raspberry  or  Currant  Wine. 

To  every  three  pints  of  fruit,  carefully  cleared  from 
mouldy  or  bad^  put  one  quart  of  water ;  bruise  the  for- 
mer. In  twenty-four  hours  strain  the  liquor,  and  put 
to  every  quart  a  pound  of  sugar,  of  good  middling  quality 
of  Lisbon.  If  for  white  currants,  use  lump  sugar.  It 
is  best  to  put  the  fruit,  &c.  in  a  large  pan ;  and  when 
in  three  or  four  days  the  scum  rises^  take  that  off  before 
the  liquor  be  put  into  the  barrel. 

Those  who  make  from  their  own  gardens  may  not 
have  a  sufficiency  to  fill  the  barrel  at  once :  the  wine 
will  not  be  hurt  if  made  in  the  pan,  in  the  above  pro- 
portions^ and  added  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  can  be  ga« 
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thered  in  dry  weather.    Keep  an  account  of  wliat  is  put 
in  each  time. 

Another  way. 

Put  five  quarts  of  currants,  and  a  pint  of  raspberries, 
to  every  two  gallons  of  water ;  let  them  soak  a  night ; 
then  squeeze  and  break  them  well.  Next  day  rub  them 
well  on  a  fine  wire  sieve,  till  all  the  juice  is  obtained, 
washing  the  skins  again  with  some  of  the  water ;  then 
to  every  gallon  put  four  pounds  of  very  good  Lisbon 
.«agar,  but  not  white,  which  is  often  adulterated ;  tun  it 
immediately,  and  lay  the  bung  lightly  on.  Do  not  use 
any  thing  to  work  it.  In  two  or  three  days  put  a  bot- 
tle of  Iwrandy  to  every  four  gallons ;  bung  it  dose,  but 
leave  the  peg  out  at  top  a  few  days ;  keep  it  three  years, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  fine  agreeable  wme ;  four  years 
would  make  it  still  better. 

Black  Currant  Wine,  very  fine. 

To  every  three  quarts  of  juice,  put  the  same  of  water 
unboiled;  and  to  every  three  quarts  of  the  liquor,  add 
three  pounds  of  very  pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it  into  a 
cask,  reserving  a  little  for  filling  up.  Put  the  cask  in  a 
warm  dry  room,  and  the  liquor  ^vill  ferment  of  itself. 
Skim  off  the  refuse,  when  the  fermentation  shall  be  over, 
and  fill  up  with  the  reserved  liquor.  When  it  has  ceased 
working,  pour  three  quarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of 
wine.  Bung  it  close  for  nine  months,  then  bottle  it,  and 
drain  the  thick  part  through  a  jelly-bag,  until  it  be 
dear,  and  bottle  that.     Keep  it  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Excellent  Ginger  Wine. 

Put  into  a  very  nice  boiler  ten  gallons  of  water,  fifteen 
pounds  of  lump-sugar,  with  the  whites  of  six  or  eisht 
eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ;  mix  all  well  while  cold ; 
when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well ;  put  in  half  a  pound 
of  common  white  ginger  bruised,  boil  it  twenty  minutes. 
Have  ready  the  very  thin  rinds  of  seven  lemons,  and 
pour  the  liquor  on  them;  when  cool,  tun  it  with- two 
spoonsful  of  yest;  put  a  qusurt  of  the  liquor  to  two 
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ounces  of  iMnglaHft-shavings,  while  wann^  whisk  it  well 
three  or  four  times^  and  pour  all  together  into  the  bar* 
rel.  Next  day  stop  it  up ;  in  three  weeks  bottle,  and 
in  three  monUis  it  will  be  a  delicious  and  refreshing 
liquor ;  and  though  very  oool>  perfectly  safe. 

Another^ 

Boil  nine  quarts  of  water  with  six  pounds  of  lamp- 
sugar^  the  nnds  of  two  or  three  lemons  yery  thinly 
pared>  with  two  ounces  of  bruised  white  ginger>  half  an 
hour ;  skim.  Put  three  quarters  6f  a  pound  of  raisins 
into  the  cask ;  when  the  liquor  is  lukewann,  tun  it  with 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  strained,  and  a  spoonful  and  a 
half  of  yest.  Stir  it  daily,  then  put  in  half  a  pint  of 
brandy,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings :  stop  it 
up,  and  bottle  it  in  six'  or  seven  weeks.  X>o  not  put  the 
lemon-peel  in  the  barrel. 

Excellent  Cowslip  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  weigh  three  pounds  of  lump- 
sugar,  b<»l  the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  When  cool  enough,  put  to  it  a  crust  of 
toasted  bread  dipped  in  thick  yest,  let  the  liquor  fer- 
ment in  the  tub  thirty-six  hours ;  then  into  tiie  cask 
put  for  every  gallon  the  peel  of  two  and  rind  of  one 
lemon,  and  both  of  one  Seville  orange,  and  one  gall<m 
of  cowslip-pips,  then  pour  on  them  the  liquor.  It  must 
be  carefiuly  stirred  every  day  for  a  week ;  then  to  every 
five  gallons  put  in  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Let  the  cask  be 
close  stopped,  and  stand  only  six  weeks  before  you  bot- 
tle off.    Observe  to  use  the  best  corks. 

Elder  Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  berries  put  two  quarts  of  water, 
hoU  half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor  and  break  the  fruit 
through  a  hair  sieve;  then  to  every  quart  of  juice  put 
three  quarters  of  •  a  pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  coarse,  but 
not  the  very  coarsest.  Boil  the  whole  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  some  Jamaica  peppers,  ginger,  and  a  few 
cloves.      Pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  when  of  a  proper 
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warmth^  into  tbe  barrel^  with  toast  and  yest  to  work, 
which  ^ere  is  more  difficulty  to  make  it  do  than  most 
other  liquors.  When  it  ceases  to  hiss^  put  a  quart  of 
brandy  to  eight  gallons^  and  stop  up.  Bottle  in  the 
spring  or  at  Christmas.  The  liquor  must  be  in  a  warm 
place  to  make  it  work. 

White  Elder  Wine,  very  muck  like  Frontiniac* 

Boil  eighteen  pounds  of  whiter  powder-sugar^  with  six 
gallons  of  water^  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ; 
then  skim  it^  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  elder- 
flowers  from  the  tree  that  bears  white  berries ;  do  not 
keep  them  on  the  fire.  When  near  cold^  stir  it^  and  put 
in  SBC  spoonsful  of  lemon-juice>  four  or  five  of  yest^ 
and  beat  well  into  the  liquor ;  stir  it  every  day ;  put 
six  pounds  of  the  best  raisins^  stoned^  into  the  cask^  and 
tun  the  wine.  Stop  it  close^  and  bottle  in  six  months. 
When  well  kept^  this  wine  will  pass  for  Frontiniac. 

Clary  Wine* 

Boil  fifteen  gallons  of  water^  with  forty-five  pounds  of 
sugar>  skim  it^  when  cool  put  a  little  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  yest^  and  so  by  degrees  add  a  little  more.  In 
an  hour  pour  the  small  quantity  to  the  large^  pour  the 
liquor  On  clary-flowers^  picked  in  the  dry ;  the  quantity 
for  the  above  is  twelve  quarts.  Those  who  gather  from 
their  own  garden  may  not  have  sufficient  to  put  in  at 
once,  and  may  add  as  they  can  get  them^  keeping  ac- 
count of  each  quart.  When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  and-the 
flowers  are  all  in,  stop  it  up  for  four  months.  Rack  it 
off,  empty  the  barrel  of  the  dregs,  and  adding  a  gallon 
of  the  best  brandy,  stop  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six  or 
eight  weeks ;  then  bottle  it. 

ExceUenl  Raisin  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  spring-water,  put  eight  pounds  of 
fresh  Smymas  in  a  large  tub ;  stir  it  thorougnly  every 
day  for  a  month ;  then  press  the  raisins  in  a  horse-hair 
bag  as  dry  as  possible ;  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask ;  and 
when  it  has  done  hissing,  pour  in  a  bottle  of  the  best 
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brandy ;  stop  it  close  for  twelve  months ;  tlien  rack  it 
oiF^  but  without  the  dr^gs ;  iiltre  them  through  a  bag 
of  flannel  of  three  or  four  folds ;  add  the  clear  to  the 
quantity^  and  pour  one  or  two  quarts  of  brandy^  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Stop  it  up^  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years^  you  may  either  bottle  it^  or 
drink  it  from  the  cask. 

Raisin  wine  would  bs  extremely  good^  if  made  rich 
of  the  fruity  and  kept  long^  which  improves  the  flavour 
greatly. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider. 

Put  two  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  raisins  into  a  cask^ 
and  pour  upon  them  a  hogshead  of  good  sound  cider 
that  is  not  rough ;  stir  it  well  two  or  three  days ;  stop  it, 
and  let  it  stand  six. months :  then  rack  into  a  cask  that 
it  will  fiU^  and  put  in  a  gallon  of  the  best  brandy. 

If  raisin  wine  be  much  used>  it  would  answer  well  to 
keep  a  cask  always  for  it>  and  bottle  off  one  year's  wine 
just  in  time  to  make  the  next^  which^  allowmg  the  six 
months  of  infusion,  would  make  the  wine  to  be  eighteen 
months  old.  In  cider-counties  this  way  is  very  econo- 
mical ;  and  even  if  not  thought  strong  enough^  the  ad- 
dition of  another  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  raisins  would 
be  sufficient,  and  the  wine  would  still  be  very  cheap. 

When  the  raisins  are  pressed  through  a  horse-hair  bag, 
they  will  either  produce  a  good  spirit  by  distillation,  and 
must  be  sent  to  a  chymist  who  will  do  it  (but  if  for  that 
purpose,  they  must  oe  very  little  pressed) :  or  they  will 
make  excellent  vinegar,  on  which  article  see  page  166. 

The  stalks  should  be  picked  out  for  the  above,  and 
may  be  thrown  into  any  cask  of  vinegar  that  is  making ; 
being  very  acid. 

Raisin  Wine  without  Cider. 

On  four  hundred  weight  of  Malagas  pour  one  hogs- 
head of  spring-water,  stir  well  daily  for  fourteen  days, 
then  squeeze  the  raisins  in  a  horse-hair  bag  in  a  press, 
and  tun  the  liquor ;  when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  close. 
In  six  months  rack  it  off  into  another  cask,  or  into  a 
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tab^  and  after  clearing  out  the  sediment,  return  it  into 
the  same,  but  do  not  wash  it :  add  a  gallon  of  the  best 
brandy,  stop  it  close,  and  in  six  months  bottle  it. 

Take  care  of  the  pressed  fruit,  for  the  uses  of  which 
refer  to  the  preceding  receipt. 

Sack  Mead, 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey, 
and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of  hops;  then 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day :  put 
it  into  your  cask^  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor 
add  a  quart  of  brandy.  Let  it  be  lightly  stopped  till  the 
fermentation  is  over,  and  then  stop  it  very  close.  If 
you  make  a  large  cask,  keep  it  a  year  in  cask. 

Cowslip  Mead. 

Put  thirty  pounds  of  honey  into  fifteen  gallons  of 
water,  and  boil  till  one  gallon  is  wasted ;  skim  it,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  lemons 
quartered ;  pour  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon 
tnem ;  put  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  with 
seven  pecks  of  cowslip-pips ;  let  them  remain  there  all 
night,  and  then  put  the  liquor  and  the  lemons  to  eight 
spoonsful  of  new  yest^  and  a  handful  of  sweet-brier : 
stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work  for  three  or  four 
days.  Strain  it,  and  put  into  the  cask :  let  it  stand  six 
months^  and  then  bottle  it  for  keeping. 

Imperial. 

Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar^  and  the  juice  and 
paring  of  two  lemons,  into  a  stone  jar ;  pour  on  them 
seven  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and  cover  dose. 
When  cold,  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar,  and  straining  it, 
bottle  and  cork  it  tight. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  liquor,  and  very  wholesome ; 
but  from  the  latter  consideration  was  at  one  time  drunk 
in  such  quantities  as  to  become  injurious.  Add,  in 
bottling^  half  a  pint  of  rum  to  the  whole  quantity. 
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Blanch  two  ounces  of  peach  and  aprioot  kemelsy 
bruise^  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  and  fill  nearly  up 
with  brandy.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar- 
candy  in  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  the  brandy- 
after  it  has  stood  a  month  on  the  kernels,  and  they  are 
strained  off;  then  filtre  through  paper,  and  bottfe  for 
use.  The  leaves  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  when  the 
trees  are  cut  in  the  spring,  being  distilled,  are  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  ratafia  in  puddings. 

Raspberry  Brandy. 

Pi«k  fine  dry  iruit,  put  into  a  stone  jar,  and  the  jar 
into  a  kettle  of  water,  or  on  a  hot  hearUi,  till  the  juice 
will  run ;  strain,  and  to  every  pint  add  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  give  one  boil,  and  skim  it ;  when  cold,  put  equal 
quantities  of  juice  and  brandy,  shake  well,  and  bottle. 
Some  people  prefer  it  stronger  of  the  brandy. 

An  excellent  method  of  making  Punch. 

Take  two  large  fresh  lemons  with  roi^h  skins,  ^i^ 
ripe,  and  some  large  lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  Hub 
the  sugar  over  the  lemons  till  it  has  absorbed  all  the 
yellow  part  of  the  skins.  Then  put  into  the  bowl  these 
lumps,  and  as  much  more  as  the  juice  of  the  lemons  may 
be  supposed  to  require ;  for  no  certain  weight  can  hie 
mentioned,  as  the  acidity  of  a  lemon  cannot  be  known 
till  tried,  and  therefore  this  must  be  determined  by.  the 
taste.  Then  squeeze  the  lemon-juice  upon  the  sugar ; 
and  vrith  a  bruiser  press  the  sugar  and  the  juice  parti- 
cularly well  together,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  richness 
and  fine  fiavour  of  the  punch  depends  on  this  rubbing 
and  mixing  process  being  thoroughly  performed.  Then 
mix  this  up  very  well  with  boiling  water  (soft  water  is 
best^  till  tne  whole  is  rather  cool.  When  this  mixture 
(which  is  now  called  the  sherbet)  is  to  your  taste,  take 
brandy  and  mm  in  equal  quantities,  and  put  them  to  it, 
mixing  the  whole  well  together  again.  The  quantity 
of  liquor  must  be  according  to  your  taste:  two  good 
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lemons  are  generally  enough  to  make  four  quarts  of 
punchy  including  a  quart  of  liquor^  with  half  a  pound 
of  sugar;  but  this  depends  much  on  taste^  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  spirit. 

As  the  pulp  is  disagreeable  to  some  persons^  the  sher« 
bet  may  be  strained  before  the  liquor  is  put  in.  Some 
strain  the  lemon  before  they  put  it  to  the  sugar^  which 
is  improper ;  as  when  the  pulp  and  sugar  are  well  mixed 
together^  it  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the  punch. 

When  only  rum  is  used^  about  half  a  pint  of  porter 
will  soften  the  punch ;  and  even  when  both  mm  and 
brandy  are  usea,  the  porter  gives  a  richness^  and  to 
some  a  very  pleasant  flavour. 

This  receipt  has  never  been  in  print  before^  but  is 
greatly  admired  amongst  the  writer's  friends.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  too  much  pains  in  all  the  prooesees 
of  mixing,  and^  in  minding  to  do  them  extremely  welly 
that  all  the  different  articles  may  be  most  thoroughly 
incorporated  together. 

Ferder,  or  MUk  Punch. 

Pare  six  oranges^  and  six  lemons^  as  thin  as  you  can, 
grate  them  after  with  sugar  to  get  the  flavour.  Steep 
the  peels  in  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  stopped  close 
twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze  the  fruit  on  two  pounds 
of  sugar>  add  to  it  four  quarts  of  water^  and  one  of 
new  milk^  boiling  hot ;  stir  the  rum  into  the  above^  and 
run  it  through  a  jelly-bs^  till  perfectly  clear.  Bottkj 
and  cork  close  immeoiately. 

Norfolk  Punch, 

In  twenty  quarts  of  French  brandy  put  the  peels  of 
thirty  lemons  and  thirty  oranges^  pared  so  thin  that  not 
the  least  of  the  white  is  left.  Infdse  twelve  hours.  Have 
ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold  water  that  has  boiled;  put 
to  it  fifteen  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar ;  and  when 
well  mixedj  pour  it  upon  the  brandy  and  peels,  adding' 
the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  of  twenty-four  lemons ; 
mix  well:  then  strain  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve, 
into  a  very  clean  barrel  thf^  has  held  spiritsy  and  put 
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two  quarts  of  new  milk.  Stir^  and  then  bung  it  dose  ; 
let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a  warm  cellar;  bottle  the 
liquor  for  use^  observing  great  care  that  the  bottles  are 
perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks  of  the  best  qualit^^ 
and  well  put  in.  Tnis  liquor  will  keep  many  years, 
and  improves  by  age. 

Another  nay. 

Pare  six  lemons  and  three  Seville  oranges  very  thin, 
squeeze  the  juice  into  a  large  tea-pot^  put  to  it  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  one  of  white  wine,  and  one  of  milk,  and  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed,  and 
then  covered  for  twenty-four  hours;  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  clear,  then  bottle  it. 

White  Currant  Shrub. 

Strip  the  fruit,  and  prepare  in  a  jar  as  for  jelly; 
strain  the  juice,  of  which  put  two  quarts  to  one  gallons' 
<if  rum,  and  two  pounds  of  Imnp-sugar;  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag. 

Lemonade  to  be  made  a  day  before  wanted. 

Pare  two  dozen  of  tolerably  sized  lemons  as  thin  as 
possible,  put  eight  of  the  rinds  into  three  quarts  of  hot, 
not  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  over  for  tiiree  or  four 
hours.  Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  the  lemons  to  attract 
the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a  China  bowl,  into  which 
squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons.  To  it  add  one  pound 
lUid  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  then  put  the  water  to  the  above, 
and  three  quarts  of  milk  made  boiling  hot ;  mix,  and 
pour  through  a  jelly-bag  till  perfectly  dear. 

Another  way. 

Pare  a  number  of  lemons  according  to  the  quantity 
you  are  likely  to  want ;  on  the  peels  pour  hot  water,  but 
more  juice  will  be  necessary  than  you  need  use  the  peels 
of.  While  infusing,  boil  sugar  and  water  to  a  good  syrup 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  whipt  up ;  when  it  boils,  pour 
a  little  cold  water  into  it ;  set  it  on  again,  and  when  it 
boils  up,  take  the  pan  off,  and  set  it  to  settle.    If  there 
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is  any  scum^  take  it  off»  and  pour  it  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment to  the  water  the  peels  were  infused  in>  and  the 
lemon-juice;  stir  and  taste  it^  and  add  as  much  m<ure 
water  as  shall  be  necessary  to  make  a  very  rich  lemonade. 
Wet  a  jelly-bag,  and  squeeze  it  dry^  then  strain  the 
liquor^  which  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Lemonade  that  has  thejlavour  and  appearance  afJeUy, 

Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six  lemons  as  thin  as 
possible^  and  steep  them  four  hours  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water.  BoU  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  loaf-sugar  in 
three  pints  of  water^  and  skim  it.  Add  the  two  Hquors 
to  the  juice  of  six  China  oranges^  and  twelve  lemons ; 
stir  the  whole  well,  and  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag  till 
dear.  Then  add  a  little  orange-water,  if  you  like  the 
flavour^  and^  if  wanted,  more  sugar.  It  will  keep  well 
if  corked. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

.  Put  a  pound  of  fine  fruit  into  a  China  bowl^  and  pour 
upon  it  a  quart  of  the  best  white  wine-vinegar ;  next  day 
strain  the  liquor  on  a  pound  of  fresh  raspberries ;  and 
tibe  following  day  do  the  same,  but  do  not  squeeze  the 
fruity  only  drain  the  liquor  as  dry  as  you  can  from  it. 


PART  XII. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY. 

PAIRY. 

Thr  servants  of  each  country  are  generally  acquainted 
with  the  best  mode  of  managing  the  butter  and  cheese 
of  that  cotmtry;  but  the  following  hints  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  to  give  information  to  the  mistress. 

On  the  Management  of  Cows,  Sfc. 

Cows  should  be  carefully  treated;  if  their  teats  are 
sore,  they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twice  a  day ; 
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the  mode  of  making  must  be  a  prindpal  cause  of  th^ 
differenoe  in  flavour ;  besides^  there  is  mueh  in  the  size, 
and  manner  of  keeping. 

Cheese  made  on  the  same  ground^  of  new^  skimmed^ 
mr  mixed  milk,  wUl  differ  greatly^  not  in  ridiness  only, 
bat  also  in  taste.  Those  who  direct  a  dairy  in  a  gentle- 
man's  fiEimily  should  consider  in  which  way  it  can  be 
managed  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  with  few  cow8» 
cheeses  of  value  may  be  made  from  a  tolerable  pasture^ 
by  taking  the  whole  of  two  meals  of  milk,  and  propor- 
tioning  tne  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the  quantity,  rather 
than  having  a  wide  and  flat  one,  as  the  former  will  be 
most  mellow.  The  addition  of  a  pound  oi  fresh-made 
batter,  of  a  good  quality,  will  cause  the  cheese  made  cm 
poor  land  to  be  of  a  very  different  quality  frt>m  that 
usually  produced  by  it. 

A  few  cheeses  thus  made,  wheii  the  weather  is  not 
extremely  hot,  and  when  the  cows  are  in  fiiU  feed,  will 
be  very  advantageous  for  the  use  of  the  parlour.  Cheese 
for  common  family  use  will  be  very  well  produced  by  two 
meals  of  skim,  and  one  t)f  new  milk ;  or  in  good  land, 
by  the  skim-milk  only.  Butter  likewise  should  be  made, 
and  potted  down  for  winter-use,  but  not  to  interfere 
with  the  cheese,  as  above>  which  will  not  take  much  time. 

To  prepare  Rennet  to  turn  the  Milk. 

Take  out  the  stomach  of  a  calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
scour  it  inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleared  of  the 
curd  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain  a  few  hours ;  then 
sew  it  up  with  two  good  handsfiil  of  salt  in  it,  or  stretch 
it  on  a  stick  well  salted ;  or  keep  it  in  the  salt  wet,  and 
soak  a  bit,  which  will  do,  over  and  over  by  fresh  water. 

Another  way» 

Clean  the  maw  as  above ;  next  day  take  two  quarts 
of  fresh  spring-water,  and  put  into  it  a  handful  of  haw- 
thorn-tops, a  handful  of  sweet-brier,  a  handful  of  rose- 
leaves,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  forty  cloves,  four  blades  of 
mace,  a  sprig  of  knotted  marjoram,  and  two  large  spoons- 
ful of  salt.    Let  them  boil  gently  to  three  pints  of  water  ; 
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strain  it  off;  ai^d  when  only  milk-wann^  pour  it  on  the 
Yell  (that  is^  the  maw).  Slice  a  lemon  mto  it ;  let  it 
stand  two  days;  strain  it  again^  and  bottle  it  for  use* 
It  will  keep  good  at  least  twdve  months^  and  has  a  very 
fine  flavour.  You  may  add  any  sweet  aromatic  herbs  to 
the  above.  It  must  be  pretty  salt^  but  not  brine.  A 
little  will  do  for  turning.  Salt  the  veil  again  for  a  week 
or  two>  and  dry  it  stretoied  on  sticks  croened,  and  it  will 
be  near  as  strong  as  ever.  Do  not  keep  it  in  a  hot  place 
when  dry. 

To  make  Cheese. 

Put  the  milk  into  a  large  tub^  warming  a  part  tiU  it 
is  of  a  decree  of  heat  quite  equal  to  news,  if  too  hot^  the 
cheese  wm  be  tough.  Put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will 
turn  it^  and  cover  it  over.  Let  it  stand  till  completely 
turned ;  then  strike  the  curd  down  several  times  with 
the  skimming-dish^  and  let  it  separate^  stiU  covering  it. 
There  are  two  modes  of  breaking  the  curd ;  and  l£ere 
wiU  be  a  difference  in  the  taste  of  the  cheese^  according 
as  either  is  observed ;  one  is^  to  gather  it  with  the  handa 
very  gently  towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the  whey 
pass  through  the  fingers  till  it  is  deared,  and  lading  \% 
off  as  it  collects.  The  other  is^  to  get  the  whey  from  it 
by  early  breaking  the  curd ;  the  last  method  deprives  it 
or  many  of  its  oily  particles^  and  is  therefore  less  proper. 

Put  the  vat  on  a  ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it  with 
curd  by  the  skimmer :  press  the  curd  dose  with  your 
hand,  and  add  more  as  it  sinks ;  and  it  must  be  finally 
left  two  inches  above  the  edge.  Before  the  vat  is  filled^ 
the  cheese-cloth  must  be  laid  at  the  bottom ;  and  when 
fuU,  drawn  smooth  over  on  all  sides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  salting  cheese ;  one  by  mixing 
it  in  the  curd  while  in  the  tub  after  the  whey  is  out ; 
and  the  other  by  putting  it  in  the  vat,  and  crumbling 
the  curd  all  to  pieces  with  it,  dfter  the  first  squeezing 
with  the  hands  has  dried  it.  The  first  method  appears 
best  on  some  accounts,  but  not  on  all,  and  therefore  the 
custom  of  the  country  must  direct.    Put  a  board  under 
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and  over  the  vat,  and  place  it  in  the  press :  in  two  hours 
turn  it  out^  and  put  a  fresh  cheese-doth ;  press  it  again 
for  eight  or  nine  hours ;  then  salt  it  all  over^  and  turn  it 
again  in  the  vat^  and  let  it  stand  in  the  press  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours ;  observing  to  put  the  cheeses  last  made 
undermost.  Before  putting  them  the  last  time  into  the 
vat>  pare  the  edges  if  they  do  not  look  smooth.  The 
vat  should  have  holes  at  the  sides  and  at  bottom  to  let 
all  the  whey  pass  through.  Put  on  clean  boards^  and 
change  and  scald  them. 

To  preserve  Cheese  sound. 

Wash  in  warm  whey,  when  you  have  any,  and  wipe 
it  once  a  month,  and  keep  it  on  a  rack.  If  you  want  to 
ripen  it,  a  damp  cellar  will  bring  it  forward.  When  a 
whole  cheese  is  cut,  the  larger  quantity  should  be  spread 
wiw  butter  inside,  and  the  outside  wiped,  to  preserve  it. 
To  keep  those  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a  dean  cloth  be 
wrung  out  from  cdd  water,  and  wrap  round  them  wheA 
cabled  from  table.  Dry  cheese  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage to  grate  for  serving  with  macaroni  or  eating  with- 
out. These  observations  are  made  with  a  view  to  make 
the  above  articles  less  expensive,  as  in  most  families 
where  much  is  used  there  is  waste. 

To  make  Sage  Cheese, 

Bruise  the  tops  of  young  red  sage  in  a  mortar,  with 
some  leaves  of  spinach,  and  squeeze  the  juice ;  mix  it 
with  the  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less  according  as 
you  like  for  colour  and  taste.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with  the  skimmer,  till  it 
is  pressed  two  inches  above  the  vat.  Press  it  eight  or 
ten  hours.     Salt  it,  and  turn  every  day. 

Cream  Cheese. 

Put  five  quarts  of  strippings,  that  is,  the  last  of  the 
milk,  into  a  pan,  with  two  spoonsful  of  rennet.  When 
the  curd  is  come,  strike  it  down  two  or  three  times  with 
the  skimming-dish  just  to  break  it.  Let  it  stand  two 
hours,  then  spread  a  cheese-cloth  on  a  sieve,  put  the 
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curd  on  it,  and  let  tlie  whey  drain ;  break  the  curd  a 
little  with  your  hand,  and  put  it  into  a  vat  with  a  two- 
pound  weight  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  take 
It  out,  and  bind  a  fillet  round.  Turn  every  day  till  dry, 
from  one  board  to  another ;  cover  them  with  nettles,  or 
clean  dock-leaves,  and  put  between  two  pewter  plates 
to  ripen.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  it  will  be  ready  in 
three  weeks. 

Another,  ^. 

Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  put  five  quarts 
of  new  milk  into  a  pan,  and  five  pints  of  cold  water, 
and  ^YQ  of  hot ;  when  of  a  proper  heat,  put  in  as  much 
rennet  as  will  bring  it  in  twenty  minutes,  likewise  a  bit 
of  sugar.  When  come,  strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four 
times  down,  and  leave  it  on  the  curd.  In  an  hour  or 
two  lade  it  into  the  vat  without  touching  it ;  put  a  two- 
pound  weight  on  it  when  the  whey  has  run  from  it,  and 
the  vat  is  full. 

Another  sort. 

Put  as  much  salt  to  three  pints  of  raw  cream  as  shall 
season  it :  stir  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a  sieve  in  which 
you  have  folded  a  cheese-cloth  three  or  four  times,  and 
laid  at  the  bottom.  When  it  hardens,  cover  it  with 
nettles  on  a  pewter  plate. 

Rush  Creani'Cheese, 

To  a  quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a  pint  of  new  milk 
warm  enough  to  make  the  cream  a  proper  warmth,  a  bit 
of  sugar,  and  a  little  rennet* 

Set  near  the  fire  till  the  curd  comes ;  fill  a  vat  made 
HI  the  form  of  a  brick,  of  wheat-straw  or  rushes  sewed 
together.  Have  ready  a  square  of  straw,  or  rushes  sewed 
fiat,  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and  another  to  cover  it ;  the  vat 
being  open  at.  top  and  bottom.  Ne^t  day  take  it  out, 
and  change  it  as  above  to  ripen.  A  half-pound  weight 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  on  it. 

Another  way. 

Take  a  pint  of  very  thick  sour  cream  from  the  top  of 
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the  pan  for  gathering  butter^  Iaj  a  napkin  <m  two  plates^ 
and  pour  huf  into  each ;  let  them  stand  twelve  hoursy 
then  put  them  on  a  fresh  wet  napkin  in  one  plate^  and 
cover  with  the  same ;  this  do  every  twelve  hours  until 
you  find  the  cheese  bc^ns  to  look  dry^  then  ripen  it 
with  nut-leaves :  it  will  be  ready  in  ten  days. 

Fresh  nettles^  or  two  pewter  plates^  will  ripen  cremn- 
cheese  very  well. 

Observations  respecting  Butter. 

There  is  no  one  article  of  fiEunily  consumption  more 
in  use^  of  greater  variety  in  goodness^  of  more  con- 
sequence to  have  of  a  superior  quality^  and  the  eco- 
nomising of  which  is  more  necessary  than  this.  The 
sweetness  of  butter  is  not  affected  by  the  cream  being 
turned  of  which  it  is  made.  When  cows  are  in  turnips^ 
or  eat  cabbages^  the  taste  is  very  disagreeable^  and  the 
following  ways  have  been  tried  with  advantage  to  ob- 
viate it : — 

When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the  pans^  put  to  every 
six  gallons  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Or  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  spring-water,  and  put  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  to  every  fifteen  ^dlons  of  milk.  Or 
when  you  chum,  keep  back  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
sour  cream,  and  put  it  into  a  well-scalded  pot,  into 
which  you  are  to  gather  the  next  cream ;  stir  that  well, 
and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addition. 

To  make  Butter. 

During  summer,  skim  the  milk  when  the  sun  has  not 
heated  the  dairy;  at  that  season  it  should  stand  for 
butter  twenty-four  hours  without  skinuning,  and  forty- 
eight  in  winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in  a  very  cold 
cellar,  if  your  dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you  cannot  chum 
daily,  change  it  into  scalding  fresh  pots ;  but  never  omit 
churning  twice  a  week.  If  possible,  put  the  churn  in 
a  thorough  air ;  and  if  not  a  barrel  one,  set  it  in  a  tub 
of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will  give  firmness  to  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  come,  pour  off  the  butter- 
milk, and  put  the  butter  into  a  fresh-scalded  pan,  or 
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tubs  which  have  afterwards  been  in  cold  water.  Poar 
water  on  it^  and  let  it  lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before 
you  work  it ;  then  change  the  water^  and  beat  it  with 
liat  boards  so  perfectly  that  not  the  least  taste  of  the 
buttermilk  remain^  and  that  the  water^  which  must  be 
often  changed^  shall  be  quite  clear  in  colour.  Then  work 
some  salt  into  it^  weighs  and  make  it  into  forms ;  throw 
them  into  cold  water^  in  an  earthen  pan  and  cover  of  the 
queen's  ware.  You  will  then  have  very  nice  and  cool 
butter  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  requires  more  working 
in  hot  than  in  cold  weather ;  but  in  neither  should  be 
left  with  a  particle  of  buttermilk^  or  a  sour  taste^  as  is 
sometimes  done. 

To  preserve  Butter, 

Take  two  parts  of  the  b^t  common  salt^  one  part 
good  loaf-sugar^  and  one  p^rt  saltpetre;  beat  them 
ivell  together.  To  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  the  milk^  put  one  ounce  of  this  composi- 
tion ;  work  it  weU^  and  pot  down  when  become  firm  and 
cold. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  for  keeping, 
and  should  not  be  used  under  a  month.  This  article 
should  be. kept  ftom  the  air^  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the 
best  glazed  earthy  that  will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pounds  each. 

To  preserve  Butter  for  Winter y  the  best  may. 

When  the  butter  has  been  prepared  as  above  directed^ 
take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt^  one  part  oigood 
loaf-sugar^  and  one  part  of  saltpetre^  beaten  and  blended 
well  together.  Of  this  composition  put  one  ounce  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  butter^  and  work  it  well  together  in  a 
mass.  Press  it  into  the  pans  after  the  butter  is  become 
oool ;  for  friction^  though  it  be  not  touched  by  the  hands, 
wiU  soften  it.  The  pans  should  hold  ten  or  tweliw 
pounds  each.  On  the  top  put  some  salt ;  and  when  that 
IS  turned  to  brine^  if  not  enough  to  cover  the  butter 
entirely,  add  some  strong  salt  and  water.  It  requires 
only  then  to  be  covered  from  the  dust 
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To  manage  Cream  for  Whey  Butter* 

Set  the  whey  one  day  and  nighty  skim  it^  and  so  till 
you  have  enough ;  then  boil  it^  and  pour  it  into  a  pan  or 
two  of  cold  water.  As  the  cream  rises^  skim  it  till  no 
more  comes ;  then  chum  it.  Where  new-milk  cheese  is 
made  daily,  whey  butter  for  common  and  present  use 
may  be  made  to  advantage. 

To  ^ald  Cream,  as  in  the  West  of  England* 

In  winter  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours,  in 
the  summer  twelve  at  least ;  then  put  the  milk-pan  on 
a  hot  hearth^  if  you  have  one;  if  not>  set  it  in  a  wide 
brass  kettle  of  water  large  enough  to  receive  the  pan.  It 
must  remain  on  the  fire  till  quite  hot^  but  on  no  account 
boii^  or  there  will  be  a  skim  instead  of  cream  upon  the 
milk.  You  will  know  when  done  enough^  by  the  undn- 
lations  on  the  surface  looking  thick^  and  having  a  rii^ 
round  the  pan  the  size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  re- 
quired to  scald  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  the  slower  the  better.  Remove 
the  pan  into  the  dairy  when  done^  and  skim  it  next  day. 
In  cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-six  hours^  and  never 
less  than  two  meals. 

The  butter  is  usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream 
thus  prepared^  and  if  properly,  it  is  very  firm. 

Buttermilk, 

If  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a  delicious  and  most  whole- 
some food.  Those  who  can  relish  sour  buttermilk  find 
it  still  more  light ;  and  it  is  reckoned  more  beneficial  in 
consumptive  cases. 

Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is  also  as  good  as  cream 
to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  anS 
mixed  with  a  very  little  milk.  It  likewise  does  equally 
for  cakes  and  rice-puddings,  and  of  course  it  is  econo- 
mical to  chum  before  the  cream  is  too  stale  for  any  thii^ 
but  to  feed  pigs. 

To  keep  Milk  and  Cream. 
In  hot  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  milk 
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from  becoming  sour^  and  spoiling  the  cream^  it  may  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  by  scalding  the  new  milk  \nery 

fently  without  boiling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen 
ish  or  pan  that  it  is  done  in.  This  method  is  ptirsued 
in  Devonshire ;  and  for  butter,  and  eating,  would  equally 
answer  in  small  quantities  for  coffee,  tea,  &c.  Cream 
already  skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty-four  hours  if 
scalded  without  sugar;  and  by  adding  to  it  as  much 
powdered  lump-sugar  as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will 
be  good  two  days,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Syrup  of  Cream 

May  be  preserved  as  above  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  perfectly  fresh  cream ; 
keep  it  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  hours ;  then  put 
it  into  one  or  two  ounce  phials,  and  cork  it  close.  It  will 
keep  good  thus  for  several  weeks,  and  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  voyages. 

Gcdlino  Curds  and  Whey,  as  in  Italy. 

Take  a  number  of  the  rough  coats  that  line  the  gi^ 
zards  of  turkeys  and  fowls ;  clean  them  from  the  pebbles 
they  contain  ;  rub  them  well  with  salt,  and  hang  them 
to  dry.  This  makes  a  more  tender  and  delicate  curd 
than,  common  rennet.  When  to  be  used,  break  oif  some 
bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on  it  some  boiling  water ;  in 
eight  or  nine  hours  use  the  liquor  as  you  do  other  rennet. 

To  choose  Butter  at  Market. 

Put  a  knife  into  the  butter  if  salt,  and  smell  it  when 
drawn  out ;  if  there  is  any  thing  rancid  or  unpleasant, 
it  is  bad.  Being  made  at  different  times,  the  layers  in 
casks  will  vary  greatly ;  and  you  will  not  easily  come  at 
the  goodness  but  by  unhooping  the  cask,  and  trying  it 
between  the  staves.  Fresh  butter  ought  to  sraell  Hke 
a  nosegay,  and  be  of  an  equal  colour  all  through :  if 
sour  in  smell,  it  has  not  been  suificiently  washed;  if 
veiny  and  open,  it  is  probably  mixed  with  staler  or  an 
inferior  sort. 
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Management  of  Fowls. 

In  order  to  have  fine  fowls^  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a 

C  breed,  and  have  proper  care  taken  of  them.  The 
ford  sort  is  thou^t  highly  of;  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  fine  large  kind,  but  people  dififer  in  their  opi- 
nion of  which  is  best.  The  black  are  very  jnicy ;  but 
do  not  answer  so  well  for  boiling,  as  their  lees  partake 
of  their  colour.  They  should  &  fed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  same  hour  and  place.  Potatoes  boiled,  un- 
skinned,  in  a  little  water,  and  then  cut,  and  either  wet 
with  skimmed  milk  or  not,  form  one  of  the  best  foods. 
Turkeys  and  fowls  thrive  amazingly  on  them.  The  milk 
must  not  be  sour. 

The  best  age  for  setting  a  hen  is  from  two  to  five 
years;  and  you  should  remark  which  hens  make  the 
best  breeders,  and  keep  those  to  laying  who  are  giddy 
and  careless  of  their  young.  In  justice  to  the  animal 
creation,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  there  are  but 
few  instances  of  bad  parents  for  the  time  their  nursing 
is  necessary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  days.  Convenient  places  should  be 
provided  for  their  laying,  as  these  will  be  proper  for 
sitting  likewise.  If  the  hen-house  is  not  securea  ^m 
vermin,  the  eggs  will  be  sucked,  and  the  fowls  destroyed. 

Those  hens  are  usually  preferred  which  have  tufts  of 
feathers  on  their  heads ;  tnose  that  crow  are  not  looked 
upon  as  profitable.  Some  fine  young  fowls  should  be 
reared  every  year,  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  good  breeders  ; 
and  by  this  attention,  and  removing  bad  layers  and  care- 
less nurses,  you  will  have  a  chance  of  a  good  stock. 

Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  you  set  them> 
which  should  be  done  from  the  end  of  February  to  the 
banning  of  May.  While  hens  are  laying,  feed  them 
well,  and  sometimes  with  oats. 

Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, but  those  that  come  out  very  late  require  much 
care  till  they  have  gained  some  strength. 
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If  the  eggs  of  any  otHer  sort  are  put  under  a  hen  with 
some  of  her  own^  observe  to  add  her  own  as  many  days 
after  the  others  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  length  of 
their  sitting.  A  turkey  and  duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose 
large  dear  eggs  to  put  her  upon^  and  such  a  number  as 
she  can  properly  cover.  If  very  large  eggs^  there  are 
sometimes  two  yolks^  and  of  course  neither  will  be  pro- 
ductive.    Ten  or  twelve  are  quite  enough. 

A  hen-house  should  be  large  and  high ;  and  should  be 
frequently  cleaned  out>  or  the  vermin  of  fowls  will  in- 
crease greatly.  But  hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while 
sitting ;  for  if  frightened^  they  sometimes  forsake  their 
nests.  Wormwood  and  rue  should  be  planted  plenti- 
fully about  their  houses :  boil  some  of  tne  former^  and 
sprinkle  it  about  the  Aoot  ;  which  should  be  of  smooth 
earthy  not  paved.  The  windows  of  the  house  should  be 
open  to  the  rising  sun ;  and  a  hole  must  be  left  at  the 
door,  to  let  the  smaller  fowls  go  in ;  the  larger  may  be 
let  in  and  out  by  opening  the  door.  There  should  be  a 
small  sliding  board  to  dnut  down  when  the  fowls  are 
gone  to  roost,  which  would  prevent  the  smcdl  beasts  of 
prey  from  committing  ravages ;  and  a  good  strong  door 
and  lock  may  possibly,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the 
depredations  of  human  enemies. 

When  some  of  the  chickens  are  hatched  long  before 
the  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keepthem  in  a  basket 
of  wool  till  the  others  come  forth.  The  day  after  they 
are  hatched,  give  them  some  crums  of  white  bread,  and 
small  (or  rather  cracked)  grits  soaked  in  milk.  As  soon 
as  they  have  gained  a  little  strength,  feed  them  with 
onrd,  cheese-parings  cut  small,  or  any  soft  food,  but 
nothing  sour ;  and  give  them  dean  water  twice  a  day. 
Keep  the  hen  under  a  pen  till  the  young  have  strength 
to  follow  her  about,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ; 
and  be  sure  to  feed  her  well. 

The  food  of  fowls  goes  first  into  their  crop,  which 
softens  it ;  and  then  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which  by 
constant  friction  macerates  it ;  and  this  is  fiicilitated  by 
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small  stones^  which  are  generally  found  there^  and  which 
help  to  digest  the  food. 

If  a  sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin^  let  her  be 
well  washed  with  a  decoction  of  white  lupins.  The  pip 
in  fowls  is  occasioned  by  drinking  dirty  water^  or  taking 
filthy  food.    A  white  thin  scale  on  the  tongue  is  the 

rptom.    Pull  the  scale  off  with  your  nail^  and  rub 
tongue  with  some  salt ;  and  the  complaint  will  be 
removed. 

It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the  fanxi 
or  stable  so  much  a  score  for  the  eggs  he  brings  in.  It 
will  be  his  mterest  then  to  save  them  from  being  pur- 
loined^ which  nobody  but  one  in  his  situation  can  pie- 
vent  ;  and  sixpence  or  eightpence  a  score  will  be  buying 
^^8  cheap. 

To  fatten  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  four  or  Jive  days. 

Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milk^  only  as  much 
as  will  serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite 
swelled  out :  you  may  add  a  tea-spoonfiil  or  two  of  sugar, 
but  it  will  do  well  without.  Feed  them  three  times  a 
day^  in  common  pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will 
quite  fill  them  at  once.  When  you  put  fresh,  let  the  pans 
he  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them 
dean  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to  drink ;  but  the 
less  wet  the  latter  is  when  perfectly  soaked,  the  betteip. 
By  this  method  the  flesh  will  have  a  clear  whiteness 
which  no  other  food  gives  ,*  and  when  it  is  considered 
hocv  far  a  pound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how  much  time  is 
saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  cheap  as 
barley-meal,  or  more  so.  The  pen  should  be  daily 
deaned,  and  no  food  given  for  sixteen  hours  before 
poultry  be  lulled. 

To  choose  Eggs  at  Market,  and  preserve  them. 

Put  the  large  end  of  the  egg  to  your  tongue ;  if  it  feek 
warm,  it  is  new. .  In  new-laid  eggs,  there  is  a  small  divi- 
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litm  of  the  skin  from  the  shelly  which  is  filled  with  air^ 
and  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  the  end.  On  looking 
through  them  against  the  sun  or  a  candle^  if  fresh^  e^s 
will  be  pretty  clear.     If  they  shake^  they  are  not  fresh. 

Eggs  may  be  bought  cheapest  when  the  hens  first 
begin  to  lay  in  the  springs  before  they  sit ;  in  Lent  and 
at  Easter  they  become  dear.  They  may  be  preserved 
fresh  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  water  and  instantly 
taking  them  out^  or  by  oiling  the  shell ;  either  of  which 
ways  is  to  prevent  the  air  passing  through  it :  or  kept 
on  shelves  with  small  holes  to  receive  one  in  each^  and 
be  turned  every  other  day ;  or  close-packed  in  a  keg> 
and  covered  wiih  strong  lime-water. 

Feathers. 

In  towns^  poultry  being  usually  sold  ready-picked^  the 
feathers^  which  may  occasionally  come  in  small  quanti- 
ties^ are  neglected ;  but  orders  should  be  given  to  put 
them  into  a  tub  free  from  damp^  and  as  they  dry  to 
diange  them  into  paper  bags^  a  few  in  eacln;  they 
shoukL  hang  in  a  dry  kitchen  to  season ;  fresh  ones  must 
not  be  added  to  those  in  part  dried^  or  they  will  occa- 
sion a  musty  smelly  but  they  should  go  through  the 
same  process.  In  a  few  months  they  will  be  fit  to  add 
to  beos^  or  to  make  pillows^  without  the  usual  mode  of 
drying  them  in  a  cool  oven^  which  may  be  pursued  if 
they  are  wanted  before  five  or  six  mouthy. 

Ducks 

Generally  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of  February.  Their 
€;gg8  should  be  daily  taken  away  except  one^  till  they 
seem  inclined  to  sit ;  then  leave  them,  and  see  that  there 
are  enough.  They  require  no  attention  while  sitting, 
except  to  give  them  food  at  the  time  they  come  out  to 
seek  it ;  and  there  should  be  water  placed  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  them^  that  their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled 
by  their  long  absence  in  seeking  iu  Twelve  or  thirteen 
^gs  are  enough:  in  an  early  season  it  is  best  to  set 
them  under  a  hen;  and  then  they  can  be  kept  from 
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water  till  they  have  a  little  gtrength  to  bear  it^  wbich 
in  very  cold  weather  they  cannot  do  so  well.  They 
dioald  be  put  under  cover,  especially  in  a  wet  season; 
for  though  water  is  the  natuinl  element  of  dncks^  yet 
they  are  apt  to  be  killed  by  the  cramp  before  they  are 
covered  with  feathers  to  defend  them. 

Ducks  should  be  accustomed  to  feed  and  rest  at  one 

Elace^  which  would  prevent  their  stra^ling  too  ^  to 
ly.  Places  near  the  water  to  lay  in  are  advantageous  ; 
and  these  might  be  small  wooden  houses^  with  a  parti- 
tion in  the  middle,  and  a  door  at  each  end.  They^  eat 
any  thing :  and  when  to  be  fattened,  must  have  plenty, 
however  coarse,  and  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

Geese 

Require  little  expense ;  as  they  chiefly  support  them- 
selves on  oonmions  or  in  lanes^  where  they  can  get  water. 
The  largest  are  esteemed  best^  as  also  are  the  whitb 
and  gray.  The  pied  and  dark-coloured  are  not  so  good. 
Thirty  aays  are  generally  the  time  the  goose  sits,  but 
in  warm  weather  she  will  sometimes  hatch  sooner.  Give 
them  plenty  of  food,  such  as  scalded  bran  and  li^t 
oats;  and  as  soon  as  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep 
them  housed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  feed  them  wi^ 
barley-meal,  bran,  curds,  &c.  For  green-geese>  begin 
to  fatten  them  at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and  feed  them 
as  above.  Stubble-geese  require  no  fattening  if  they 
have  the  run  of  good  fields. 

Turkeys 

Are  very  tender  when  young.  As  soon  as  hatched,  put 
three  peppercorns  down  their  throat.  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  their  well-being,  because  the  hen  is  so 
careless  that  she  will  walk  about  with  one  chick,  and 
leave  the  remainder,  or  even  tread  upon  and  kill  them. 
Turkeys  are  violent  eaters ;  and  must  therefore  be  left 
to  take  charge  of  themselves  in  general,  except  one 
good  feed  a  day.  The  hen  sits  twenty-five  or  thirty 
days ;  and  the  young  (mes  must  be  kept  warm^  as  the 
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least  cold  or  damp  kills  them.  They  must  be  fed  often ; 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  hen^  who  will  eat  every  thing 
from  them.  They  should  have  curds^  green-cheese 
parings  cut  small^  and  bread  and  milk  with  chopped 
wormwood  in  it ;  and  their  drink  milk  and  water^  out 
not  left  to  be  sour.  All  young  fowls  are  a  prey  for 
Vermin^  therefore  they  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  plaoe^ 
where  none  can  come :  weasels^  stoats^  ferrets^  &c.  creep 
in  at  very  small  crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a  coop,  in  a  warm  place  exposed 
to  the  sun^  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  the 
young  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  the  dew  at 
morning  or  evening.  Twelve  eggs  are  enough  to  put 
under  a  turkey ;  and  when  she  is  about  to  lay,  lock  ner 
up  till  she  has  laid  every  morning.  They  usually  b^n 
to  lay  in  March^  and  sit  in  Apru.  Feed  them  near  the 
hen-house ;  and  give  them  a  little  meat  in  the  evening, 
to  accustom  them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten  them  wim 
soddened  oats  or  barley  for  the  first  fortnight ;  and  the 
last  fortnight  give  them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with 
warm  milk  over  the  fire,  twice  a  day.  The  fiesh  will  be 
beautifully  white  and  fine-flavoured.  The  common  way 
is  to  cram  them,  but  they  are  so  ravenous  that  it  seems 
unnecessary,  if  they  are  not  suffered  to  go  fisur  from  home^ 
which  makes  them  poor. 

Pea  Fowl.  < 

Peed  them  as  you  do  turkeys.  They  are  so  shy  that 
they  are  seldom  found  for  some  days  after  hatching:  and 
it  is  very  wrong  to  pursue  them,  as  many  ignorant  people 
do,  in  the  idea  of  bringing  them  home ;  for  it  only  causes 
the  hen  to  carry  the  young  ones  through  dangerous  places, 
and  by  hurrying  she  treads  upon  them.  The  cock  kills 
all  the  young  chickens  he  can  get  at,  by  one  blow  on  the 
centre  of  the  head  with  his  biU ;  and  ne  does  the  same 
by  his  own  brood  before  the  feathers  of  the  crown  come 
out.  Nature  therefore  impels  the  hen  to  keep  them  out 
of  his  way  tiU  the  feathers  rise. 
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Guinea  Hens 

Lay  a  great  number  of  eggs;  and  if  you  can  discover 
the  nest^  it  is  best  to  put  them  under  common  hens^ 
\diich  are  better  nurses.  They  require  great  warmth, 
qnietj  and  careful  feeding  with  rice  swelled  with  milk, 
or  bread  soaked  in  it.  Put  two  peppercorns  down  their 
throat  when  first  hatched. 

Pigeons 

Brine  two  young  ones  at  a  time;  and  breed  every 
mon£,  if  well  looked  after  and  plentifully  fed.  They 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dove- 
cote be  strewed  with  sand  once  a  month  at  least.  Tares 
and  white  peas  are  their  proper  food.  They  should  have 
plenty  of  fresh  water  in  tneir  house.  Starlmes  and  other 
birds  are  apt  to  come  among  them,  and  8U<£  the  eggs. 
Vermin  are  likewise  their  great  enemies,  and  destroy 
them.  If  the  breed  should  be  too  small,  put  a  few  tame 
jHgeons  of  the  common  kind,  and  of  dieir  own  colour, 
among  them.  Observe  not  to  have  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  cock-birds;  for  they  are  quarrelsome,  and  will 
soon  thin  the  dove-cote. 

Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps  them  in  health. 
Lay  a  large  heap  of  day  near  the  house,  and  let  the 
salt-brine  that  may  be  done  with  in  the  fiunily  be  poured 
upon  it. 

Bay-salt  and  cummin-seeds  mixed  are  a  univeraal  re- 
medy for  the  diseases  of  pigeons.  The  backs  and  breasts 
are  sometimes  scabby ;  in  which  case,  take  a  quarter  of 
A  pound  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much  common  salt ;  a  pound 
of  fennel-seed,  a  pound  of  dill-seed,  as  much  cummin- 
seed,  and  an  ounce  of  assafoetida ;  mix  all  with  a  little 
wheaten  flour,  and  some  fine  worked  day :  when  all  are 
weU  beaten  together,  put  it  into  two  earthen  pots,  and 
bake  them  in  the  oven.  When  cold,  put  them  on  the 
.  table  in  the  dove-cote ;  the  pigeons  wiu  eat  it,  and  thus 
be  cured. 
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Rabbits, 

The  wild  ones  have  the  finest  flavour^  unless  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tame  delicately  clean.  The 
tame  one  brings  forth  every  months  and  must  be  allowed 
to  go  with  the  buck  as  soon  as  die  has  kindled.  The 
sweetest  hay^  oats^  beans^  sow-thistle^  parsley^  carrot* 
topsj  cabbage-leaves,  and  Inran,  fresh  and  fresh^  should 
be  given  to  them.  If  not  very  well  attended,  their  steneh 
wiU  destroy  themselves,  and  be  very  unwholesome  to 
all  who  live  near  them ;  but  attention  will  prevent  thi* 
inconvenience. 


PART  XIIL 

COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK,  AND  FOR  THE 

POOR. 

SICK  COOKERY. 

General  Remarks* 

The  following  pages  will  contain  cookery  for  the  sick ; 
it  being  of  more  consequence  to  support  those  whose  bad 
appetite  will  not  allow  them  to  take  the  necessary  nou- 
rtwment,  than  to  stimulate  that  of  persons  in  health. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  advise  that  a  choice  be 
inade  of  the  things  most  likely  to  agree  with  the  patient ; 
that  a  change  be  provided;  that  some  one  at  least  be 
always  ready  >  that  not  too  much  of  those  be  made  at 
once  which  are  not  likely  to  keep,  as  invalids  require 
variety;  and  that  they  should  succeed  each  other  in 
different  forms  and  flavours. 

A  clear  Broth  that  will  keep  long. 

Put  the  mouse-round  of  beef,  a  knuckle-bone  of  veal^ 
and  a  few  shanks  of  mutton,  into  a  deep  pan,  and  cover 
dose  with  a  dish  or  coarse  crust ;  bake  till  the  beef  is 
done  enough  for  eatings  with  only  as  much  water  as 
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will  cover  it.     When  cold,  cover  it  dose  in  a  cool  place. 
WHen  to  be  used,  give  what  flavour  may  be  approved. 

A  quick-made  Broth. 

Take  a  bone  or  two  of  a  i\eck  or  loin  of  mutton,  take 
off  the  fat  and  skin,  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a  small  tin  sauce- 
pan, that  has  a  cover,  with  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water,  the  meat  being  first  beaten,  and  cut  in  thin  bits ; 
put  a  bit  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and,  if  approved,  a  slice 
of  onion.  Let  it  boil  very  quidc ;  skim  it  nicely ;  take 
off  the  cover,  if  likely  to  be  too  weak ;  else  cover  it. 
Half  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  process. 

A  very  supporting  Broth  against  any  kind  {^weakness. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  a  very  large 
handful  of  cnervil,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  one.  Take 
off  part  of  the  fat.  Any  other  herb  or  roots  may  be 
added.     Take  half  a  pint  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

A  very  nourishing  Veal  Broth. 

Put  the  knuckle  of  a  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  with 
very  little  meat  to  it,  an  old  fowl,  and  four  shank-bones 
of  mutton  extremely  well  soaked  and  bruised,  three 
blades  of  mace,  ten  peppercorns,  an  onion,  and  a  large' 
bit  of  bread)  c^^  three  quarts  of  water,  into  ft  stew-pot 
that  covers  dose,  and  simmer  in  the  slowest  manner 
after  it  has  boiled  up,  and  been  skimmed ;  or  bake  it ; 
strain,  and  take  off  the  fisit.  Salt  as  wanted.  It  will  re- 
quire four  hours. 

Broth  of  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Veal, 

Put  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag  of 
veal,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  mutton,  sweet  herbs,  and, 
ten  peppercorns,  into  a  nice  tin  saucepan,  with  five 
quarts  of  water;   simmer  to  three   quarts,  and  dear 
ttom.  the  fat  when  cold.     Add  one  onion,  if  approved. 

Soup  and  broth  made  of  different  meats  are  more 
supporting,  as  well  as  better-flavoured. 

To  remove  the  fsX,  take  it  off  when  cold  as  dean  as 
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possible ;  and  if  there  be  still  any  remaining^  lay  a  bit 
of  clean  blotting  or  cap  paper  on  the  broth  when  in  the 
basin^  and  it  will  take  up  every  particle. 

Calves*  feet  Broth. 

Boil  two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water^  to  half;  strain 
and  set  it  by ;  when  to  be  used^  take  off  the  i&t,  put  a 
large  tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a  saucepan^  with  half  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine,  a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  heat 
it  up  till  it  be  ready  to  boil,  then  take  a  little  of  it,  and 
beat  by  degrees  to  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a  bit 
of  butter,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  stir  it  all  together, 
but  do  not  let  it  boiL  Qmie  a  bit  of  fresh  lemon-pee^ 
into  it. 

Another. 

Boil  two  calves'  feet,  two  ounces  of  veal,  and  two 
of  beef,  the  bottom  of  a  penny-loaf,  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  half  a  nutmeg  sliced,  and  a  little  salt,  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  to  three  pints;  strain,  and  take  off 
Uie&t. 

Chicken  Broths 

Put  the  body  and  legs  of  the  fowl  that  chicken  panada 
was  made  of,  as  in  page  374,  after  taking  off  the  skin  and 
rump,  into  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  with  one  blade  of 
mace,  one  slice  of  onion,  and  ten  white  peppercorns. 
Simmer  till  the  broth  be  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  If  not 
water  enough,  add  a  little.  Beat  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sweet  almonds  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  water,  fine,  boil 
it  in  the  broth,  strain,  and,  when  cold,  remove  the  fat. 

Eel  Broth. 

Clean  half  a  pound  of  small  eels,  and  set  them  on  with 
three  pints  of  water,  some  parsley,  one  slice  of  onion, 
a  few  peppercorns;  let  them  simmer  till  the  eels  are 
broken,  and  the  broth  good.     Add  salt,  and  strain  it  off. 

The  above  should  make  three  half-pints  of  broth. 

bb2 
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Tench  Broth. 

'  Make  as  eel  broth.     They  are  both  very  nutritioas, 
and  light  of  digestion. 

Beef  Tea. 
Cut  a  pound  of  fleshy  beef  in  thin  slices ;  simmer 
yrith  a  quart  of  water  twenty  minutes,  after  it  has  onoe 
boiled^  and  been  skimmed.     SeaaoUy  if  approved;  but 
it  has  generally  only  salt. 

Dr,  Ratcliff's  Restorative  Pork  Jelly. 

Take  a  1^  of  well-fed  pork,  just  as  cut  up,  beat  it, 
and  break  the  bone*  Set  it  oyer  a  gentle  fire,  with  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  simmer  to  one.  Let  half  an  ounoe 
of  mace,  and  the  same  of  nutmegs,  stew  in  it.  Strain 
through  a  fine  sieve.  When  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  Give 
a  chooolate*cup  the  first  and  last  thing,  and  at  noon, 
patting  salt  to  taste. 

Shank  Jelly. 

Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton  four  hours,  then  brush 
and  scour  them  very  clean.  Lay  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  three  blades  of  mace,  an  onion,  twenty  Jamaica 
and  thirty  or  forty  black  peppers,  a  bu^ich  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  crust  of  bread  made  very  brown  by  toasting. 
Pour  three  quarts  of  water  to  them,  and  set  th^n  on  a 
hot  hearth  close  covered;  let  them  simmw  as  gently 
as  possible  for  five  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it 
in  a  cold  place. 

This  may  have  the  additito  of  a  pound  id  beef,  if 
approved,  for  flavour.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  thing 
for  people  who  are  weak. 

'  Arrorv^root  Jelly. 

*  Of  this  beware  of  having  the  wrong  sort,  for  it  has 
been  counterfeited  with  bad  effect.  If  genuine,  it  is 
Very  nourishing,  especially  for  weak  bowels.  Put  into 
a  saucepan  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  glass  of  sherry  ox  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar; 
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boil  up  once^  then  mix  it  by  degrees  into  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  arrow-root,  previously  rubbed  smooth  with 
two  spoonsful  of  cold  water ;  then  return  the  whole  into 
the  saucepan ;  stir  and  boil  it  three  minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly, 

Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour  cold  water  on  to  wash 
it  two  or  three  times,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or 
six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  become 
quite  dear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar. 
The  peel  should  have  been  boiled  in  it.  It  thickens 
very  much* 

Gloucester  Jelly, 

Take  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn  shavings, 
and  eringo-root,  each  an  ounce;   simmer  with  three 

Eints  of  water  to  one,  and  strain  it.     When  cold  it  will 
e  a  jelly;  of  which  give,  dissolved  in  wine,  milk,  or 
broth,  in  change  with  other  nourishment. 

Panada^  made  in  Jive  minutes. 

Set  a  little  water  on  the  fire  with  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  some  sugar,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg  and  leikioai* 
peel;  meanwhile  grate  some  crums  of  bread.  The 
moment  the  mixture  boils  up,  keeping  it  still  on  the 
fire,  put  the  crums  in,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as  it  can. 
When  of  a  proper  thickness  just  to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Another. 

Make  as  above,  but  instead  of  a  glass  of  wine,  put  in 
a  tea«6poonful  of  rum,  and  a  bit  of  butter;  sugar  as 
above.     This  id  a  most  pleasant  mess. 

Another. 

Put  to  the  water  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  mix  the  crum» 
in,  and  when  nearly  boiled  enough,  put  some  lemon 
or  orange  syrup*  Observe  to  boil  all  the  ingredients ; 
for  if  any  be  added  after,  the  panada  will  break,  and 
not  jelly. 
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Chicken  Panada. 

Boil  a  chicken  till  about  three  parts  ready,  in  a  quart  of 
water,  take  off  the  skin,  cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold^ 
and  put  into  a  marble  mortar :  pound  it  to  a  paste  with 
a  little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  season  with  a  little 
salt,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the  least  bit  of  lem<Hi-peel. 
Boil  gently  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  consistency  you 
like:  it  should  be  such  as  you  can  drink,  though  to- 
lerably thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  compass. 

Sippets,  when  the  ttomach  will  not  receive  meat*- 

On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets  of 
bread,  and  pour  over  them  some  gravy  from  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  veal,  with  which  no  butter  has  been  mixed. 
Sprinkle  a  little  salt  over. 

An  egg  broken  into  a  cup  of  tea^  or  beaten  and 
mixed  with  a  basin  of  milk,  makes  a  breakfiast  more 
supporting  than  tea  solely. 

An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten  se- 
parately, then  mixed  with  a  glass  of  wine,  will  afford 
two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove  lighter  than 
when  taicen  t(^ther. 

£ggs  very  Ottle  boiled,  or  poached,  taken  in  small 
quantity,  convey  much  nouri^ment;  the  yolk  only^ 
when  dressed,  should  be  eaten  by  invalids. 

A  great  Restorative* 

Bake  two  calves'  feet  in  two  pints  of  water,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  new  milk,  in  a  jar  close-covered,  three 
hours  and  a  half.    When  cold,  remove  the  fat. 

Give  a  large  tea-cupfal  the  last  and  first  thing.  What- 
ever flavour  is  approved,  give  it  by  baking  in  it  lemon- 
peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace.    Add  sugar  after. 

Another, 

Simmer  six  sheep's  trotters,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a  few  hartshorn  shavings^ 
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and  a  lihle  isinglass^  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one; 
when  cold>  take  off  the  fat^  and  give  near  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day^  warming  with  it  a  little  new  milk. 

Another. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings,  forty  Jamaica 
peppers,  and  a  bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread,  in  a  quart 
of  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a  pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house ; 
of  which  a  large  spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine  and 
wat^,  milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  way. 

Another,  a  most  pleasant  Draught. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings  with 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  to  half:  add  a  bit  of  sugar,  and,  for 
change,  a  bitter  almond. 

Give  this  at  bed-time,  not  too  warm. 

Dutch  flummery,  blamange,  and  jeUies,  as  directed 
in  pages  268,  270,  and  372,  or  less  rich  according  to 
judgment. 

Caudle, 

Make  a  fine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits;  strain  it 
when  boiled  well ;  stir  it  at  times  till  cold.  When  to  be 
used,  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with  nutmeg. 
Some  like  a  spoonful  of  brandy  besides  the  wine ;  others 
like  lemon-juice. 

'  Another. 

Boil  up  half  a  pint  of  fine  gruel,  with  a  bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg,  a  large  spoonful  of  brandy, 
the  same  of  white  wine,  one  of  capillaire,  a  bit  of  lemon« 
peel  and  nutmeg. 

Another. 

Into  a  pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick,  put,  while  it  is 
boiling-hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  sugar,  and 
mixed  with  a  large  spoonful  of  cold  water,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  by  degrees.  It  is  very  agree- 
able and  nourishing.    Some  like  gruel,  with  a  glass  of 
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table  beer,  Bugai,  &e»  with  gt  withiMit  a  tte^spoonfiil  oi 

braady.  ' 

Cold  Caudle. 

Boil  a  quart  of  spring-water;  when  oold^  add  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon,  six  spoons- 
ful of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  syrup  of 
lemons  one  ounce. 

A  Flour  Caudle. 

Into  five  large  spoonsfid  of  the  purest  water  rub 
smooth  one  dessert -spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over  the 
fire  ^ve  spoonsful  of  new  milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar 
into  it :  the  moment  it  boils,  pour  into  it  the  flour  and 
water ;  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  twenty  minutes.  It 
is  a  nourishing  and  gently  astringent  food.  This  is  an 
excellent  food  for  babies  who  have  weak  bowels. 

Rice  Caudle. 

When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it  some  grated  rioe 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water ;  when  of  a  prc^per  o(»i- 
sistence,  add  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  a  quart.     JBoil  all  smooth. 

Soak  some  Carolina  rioe  in  water  an  hour,  strain  it, 
and  put  two  spoonsful  of  the  rice  into  a  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  milk;  simmer  till  it  will  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  then  put  the  pulp  and  milk  into  the  saucepan, 
with  a  bruised  clove  and  a  bit  of  white  sugar.  Sinuner 
ten  minutes;  if  too  thick,  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
milk ;  and  serve  with  thin  toast. 

To  mull  Wine. 

Boil  some  spice  in  a  little  water  till  the  flavour  is 
gained,  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  port^  some  sugar 
and  nutmeg ;  boil  together,  and  serve  with  toast. 

Another  may. 

Boil,  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  some  grated  nutmeg  a 
few  minutes,  in  a  large  tea-cupful  of  water;  then  poor 
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to  it  a  pint  of  port  wiae^  and  add  sugar  to  your  taste ; 
beat  it  up^  and  it  will  be  ready. 

Or  it  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

To  make  Coffee. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh-ground  coffee^  of  the  best 
quality^  into  a  coffee-pot,  and  pour  eight  coffee-cups  of 
boiling  water  on  it ;  let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour  out  a 
cupful  two  or  three  times,  and  return  it  again ;  then 
put  two  or  three  isinglass-chips  into  it,  and  pour  one 
large  spoonful  of  boiling  water  on  it ;  boil  it  five  mi- 
nutes more,  and  set  the  pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  for 
ten  minutes,  and  you  will  have  coffee  of  a  beautiful 
clearness. 

Fine  cream  should  always  be  served  with  coffee,  and 
either  pounded  sugar-candy^  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 

If  iox  foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it  extremely 
strong,  make  only  eight  dishes  from  three  ounces.  If 
not  fresh  roasted,  lieiy  it  before  a  fire  until  perfectly  hot 
and  dry;  "or  you  may  put  the  smallest  bit  of  fresh 
butter'intb^  preserving-pan  of  a  small  size,  and,  when 
hot,  throw  the  coffee  in  it,  and  toss  it  about  until  it  be 
freshened,  letting  it  be  cold  before  ground. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a  dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coffee,  in  nearly  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  put  into  it  a 
shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  set  it  On  the  side  of  the  fire  to  grow 
fine. 

This  is  a  very  fine  breakfieust ;  it  should  be  sweetened 
with  real  Lisbon  sugar  of  a  good  quality. 

Chocolate. 

Those  who  use  much  of  this  article  will  find  the 
following  mode  of  preparing  it  both  useful  and  eco- 
nomical:— Cut  a  cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits; 
put  a  pint  of  water  into  the  pot,  and,  when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  above ;  mill  it  off  the  fire  until  quite  melted, 
then  on  a  gentle  fire  till  it  boil ;  pour  it  into  a  basin. 
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and  it  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
more.  When  wanted,  put  a  spoonful  or  two  into  milk, 
boil  it  with  sugar,  and  mill  it  well. 

This,  if  not  made  thick,  is  a  very  good  breakfast  or 
supper. 

Patent  Cocoa 

Is  a  light  wholesome  breakfast. 

Saloop. 

Boil  a  little  water,  wine,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar,  to- 
gether :  then  mix  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder, 
previously  rubbed  smooth,  with  a  little  cold  water ;  stir 
It  all  together,  and  boil  it  a  few  minutes. 

Milk-Porridge. 

Make  a  fine  gruel  of  half-grits,  long  boiled ;  strain 
off;  either  add  cold  milk,  or  warm  wi^  milk,  as  may- 
be approved.    Serve  with  toast. 

Fretijch  Milk- Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together,  let  it  stand  to 
be  clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter ;  pour  fresh  water  upon  it, 
stir  it  well,  let  it  stand  till  next  day ;  strain  through  a 
fine  sievC  and  boil  the  water,  adding  milk  while  doing. 
The  proportion  of  water  must  be  small. 

This  is  much  ordered,  with  toast,  for  the  breakfiEist 
of  weak  persons,  abroad. 

Ground-Rice  Milk. 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  rubbed  down 
smooth,  with  three  half-pints  of  milk,  a  bit  of  cinna- 
mon, lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg.  Sweeten  when  nearly 
done. 

Sago. 

To  prevent  the  earthy  taste,  soak  it  in  cold  water  an 
hour ;  pour  that  off,  and  wash  it  well ;  then  add  more, 
and  simmer  gently  till  the  berries  are  dear,  with  lemon- 
peel  and  spice,  if  approved.  Add  wine  and  sugar,  and 
boil  all  up  together. 
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Sago  Milk. 

Cleanse  as  above^  and  boil  it  slowly,  and  wholly  with 
new  milk.  It  swdls  so  much,  that  a  small  quantity 
will  be  sufSicient  for  a  quart,  and  when  done  it  will  be 
diminished  to  about  a  pint.  It  requires  no  sugar  or 
flavouring. 

Asses'  Milk 

Far  surpasses  any  imitation  of  it  that  can  be  made.  It 
should  be  milked  into  a  glass  that  is  kept  warm  by 
being  in  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

The  fixed  air  that  it  ocmtains  gives  some  people  a  pain 
in  the  stomach.  At  first  a  tea*spoonful  of  rum  may  be 
taken  with  it,  but  should  only  be  put  in  the  moment  it 
is  to  be  swallowed. 

Artificial  Asses*  Milk. 

Boil  together  a  quart  of  water,  a  quart  of  new  milk, 
an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce  of  eringo- 
root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  till  half  be 
wasted. 

This  is  astringent ;  therefore  proportion  the  doses  to 
the  effect,  and  the  quantity  to  what  will  be  used  while 
sweet. 

Another. 

Mix  two  spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  two  of  milk,  and 
an  egg  well  beaten ;  sweeten  with  pounded  white  sugar- 
cane^.    This  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Another. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn-shavings,  two  ounces  of 
pearl-barley,  two  ounces  of  candied  erin^root,  and  6ne 
dozen  of  snails  that  have  been  bruised,  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  to  one.  Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hew 
milk,  when  taken  twice  a  day. 

Water  Gruel. 

Put  a  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  by  degrees  into  a  pint 
of  water,  and  when  smooth  boil  it. 
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Another  toay. 

Rub  smooth  a  Im^  spoonfdl  of  oatmeal^  with  two  of 
water^  and  pour  it  into  a  pint  of  water  boiling  on  the 
£re ;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  quick ;  but  take  care  it 
does  not  boil  over*  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it 
off;  and  add  salt  and  a  bit  of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir 
until  the  butter  be  incorporated. 

Barley  GrueL 

Wash  four  ounoes  of  jpearUbarley ;  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  till  reduced  to 
a  quart ;  strain,  and  return  it  into  the  saucepan  with 
sugar,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  port  wine.  Heat 
up,  and  use  as  wanted. 

ji  very  agreeable  Drink, 

Into  a  tumbler  of  fresh  cold  wat§r,  pour  a  table- 
spoonful  of  capillahre,  and  the  same  of  good  vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  cuirants  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded  cui^ 
rants  or  cranberries,  make  exceUcnt  drinks;  with  a 
little  sugar  or  not,  as  may  be  agreeable. 

A  refreshing  Drink  in  a  Fever. 

Put  a  little  tea-sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a  iUih 
wood-sorrel,  into  a  stone  jug,  having  first  washed  and 
dried  them ;  peel  thin  a  small  lemon,  and  dear  frx)m  the 
white ;  slice  it,  and  put  a  bit  of  the  peel  in ;  then  pour 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten,  and  cover  it 
dose- 

Another  Drink. 

Wash  extremely  well  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley ;  sift 
it  twice,  then  put  to  it  three  pists  of  water,  an  ounce 
of  aweet  aknonds. beaten  iine,  and  a  bit  of  I^non-peel ; 
boil  till  you  have  a  smooth  liquor,  then  put  in  a  little 
syrup  of  lemons  and  capillaire. 

Another. 

Boil  three  pints  of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
tamarinds,  three  ounces  of  currants^,  and  two  ounces  oi 
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stoned  raisins,  till  near  a  third  be  oonsamed.  Strain  it 
on  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  which  remove  in  an  hour>  as  it 
gives  a  bitter  taste  if  left  long. 

A  most  pleasant  Drink*  - 

Put  a  tea-cupful  of  cranberries  into  a  cup  of  water, 
and  mash  them.  In  the  mean  time  boil  two  quarts  of 
water  with  one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a  bit  of 
lemon-peel ;  then  add  the  cranberriea,  and  as  much  fine 
Lisbon  sugar  as  shall  leave  a  smart  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sherry,  or  less,  as  may  be 
proper :  boil  all  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

Soft  and  fine  Draught  for  those  who  are  weak  and  have 

a  Cough, 

Beat  a  fresh-laid  egg,  and  mix  it  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  a  lai^  spoonful  of  capillaire, 
the  same  of  rose-water,  and  a  little  nutmeg  scraped*  Do 
not  warm  it  after  the  egg  is  put  in.  T^e  it  the  first 
and  last  thing. 

Toast  and  fFater. 

Toast  slowly  a  thin  piece  of  bread  till  ^ctremely  brown 
and  hard,  but  not  the  least  black ;  then  plunge  it  into 
a  jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an  hour  before 
used.  This  is  of  particular  use  in  weak  bowels.  It 
should  be  of  a  fine  brown  colour  before  drinking  it. 

Barleif  Water. 

Wash  a  handful  of  common  barley,  then  simmer  it 
gently  in  three  pints  of  water  with  a  bit  of  lanoi^peel. 

This  is  less  apt  to  nauseate  than  pearl-barley ;  but 
the  other  is  a  very  pleasant  drink. 

Another  xaay. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  peal-barley  a  few  minutes  to  cleanse, 
then  put  on  it  a  quart  of  water ;  simmer  an  hour :  when 
half  done,  put  into  it  a  bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  one 
bit  of  sugar.  If  likely  to  be  too  thick,  you  may  put 
another  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.  Lenen-juice  may 
be  added,  if  chosen. 
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Lemoii'toater,  a  delightful  Drink. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon  thinly  pared  into  a  tea-pot, 
a  little  bit  of  the  peel^  and  a  bit  of  sugar^  or  a  large^ 
spoonful  of  capiUaire ;  pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  stop  it  close  two  hours. 

Apple  Water. 

Cut  two  lai^e  apples  in  slices^  and  pour  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  on  them ;  or  on  roasted  apples ;  strain  in 
two  or  three  hours^  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Raspberry-vinegar  Water. 

(See  page  351.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
drinks  that  can  be  made. 

fFhey. 

That  of  cheese  is  a  very  wholesome  drinks  especially 
when  the  cows  are  in  fresh  herbage. 

White-wine  fVhey. 

Put  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ;  the  moment 
it  boils  upj  pour  in  as  much  sound  raisin-wine  as  will 
completely  turn  it^  and  it  looks  clear;  let  it  boil  up, 
then  set  the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and 
do  not  stir  it.  Pour  the  whey  off^  and  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water^  and  a  bit  of  white  sugar.  Thus 
you  will  have  a  whey  perfectly  cleared  of  milky  parti- 
cles, and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to  make  it. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys. 

Pour  into  boiling  milk  as  much  vin^ar  or  lemon* 
juice  as  will  make  a  small  quantity  quite  clear,  dilute 
with  hot  water  to  an  agreeable  smart  acid,  and  put  a 
bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating  than  if  made 
of  wine ;  and  if  only  to  excite  perspiration,  answers  as 
well.  ♦ 

Buttermilky  toith  Bread  or  toithout. 

It  is  most  wholesome  when  sour,  as  being  less  likely 
;to  be  heavy ;  but  most  agreeable  when  made  of  sweet 
cream. 
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Dr.  Boerhaaves  sweet  Buttermilk, 

Take  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  a  small  chnm^  bf 
about  six  shillings  price ;  in  about  ten  minutes  begin 
churning^  and  continue  till  the  flakes  of  butter  swim 
about  pretty  thick^  and  the  milk  is  discharged  of  all  the 
greasy  particles^  and  appears  thin  and  blue.  Strain  it 
through  a  sieve^  and  drink  it  as  frequently  as  possible. 

It  should  form  the  whole  of  the  patient's  drink^  and 
the  food  should  be  biscuits  and  rusks  in  every  way  and 
sort;  ripe  and  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds^  when  a 
decline  is  apprehended. 

JBaked  and  dried  fruits^  raisins  in  particular^  make 
excellent  suppers  for  invalids^  with  biscuits^  or  common 
cake. 

Orgeat. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
orange-flower  water^  and  a  bitter  almond  or  two;  then 
pour  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste.  Sweeten 
with  sugar  or  capillaire.  This  is  a  flne  drink  for  those 
who  have  a  tender  chest ;  and  in  the  gout  it  is  highly 
useful^  and  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
arable^  has  been  found  to  allay  the  painfullness  of  the 
attendant  heat.  Half  a  glass  of  brandy  may  be  added 
if  thought  too  cooling  in  the  latter  complaints^  and  the 
glass  of  orgeat  may  be  put  into  a  basin  of  warm  water. 

Orangeade^  or  Lemonade. 

Squeeze  the  juice ;  pour  boiling  water  on  a  littie  of 
the  peel^  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a 
thin  syrup^  and  skim  it.  When  aU  are  cold^  mix  the 
juice^  the  infusion^  and  the  syrup^  with  as  much  more 
water  as  will  make  a  rich  sherbet;  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag.  Or  squeeze  the  juice^  and  strain  it^  and  add 
water  an4  capillaire. 

Egg  Wine. 

V  Beat  an  egg^  mix  with  it  a  spoonful  of  cold  water  ; 
set  on  the  fire  a  glass  of  white  wine,  half  a  glass  of 
water^  sugar^  and  nutmeg.    When  it  boils^  pour  a  little 
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of  it  to  the  egg  by  degrees,  till  the  whole  be  in,  stirriiig 
it  well;  then  return  the  whole  into  the  sauoepan,  put 
it  on  a  gentle  fire,  stir  it  one  way  for  not  more  thsai  a 
minute ;  for  if  it  boil,  or  the  egg  be  stale,  it  will  conUe. 
Serve  with  toast. 

Egg  wine  may  be  made  as  above,  without  warming 
the  egg,  and  it  is  then  lighter  on  the  stomach,  UuNigh 
not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

COOK£BT  FOR  THB  POOH. 

General  Remarks  and  Hints. 

I  promised  a  few  hints,  to  enable  every  £unily  to  assist 
the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood  at  a  very  trivial  expense ; 
and  these  may  be  varied  or  amended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mistress. 

Where  cows  are  kept,  a  jug  of  skimmed  milk  is  a 
valuable  present,  and  a  very  common  one. 

When  the  oven  is  hot,  a  laige  pudding  may  be  baked, 
and  given  to  a  sick  or  young  family;  and  thus  made, 
the  trouble  is  little : — Into  a  deep  coarse  pan  put  half 
a  pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse  su^  or  treacle, 
two  quarts  of  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  dripping;  set  it 
cold  into  the  oven.  It  will  takie  a  good  while,  but  be 
an  excellent  solid  food. 

A  very  good  meal  may  be  bestowed  in  a  thing  called 
brewis,  which  i^  thus  made : — Gut  a  very  thick  upper 
crust  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  pot  where  salt  beef 
is  boiling  and  near  ready ;  it  will  attract  some  of  the  fat, 
and  when  swelled  out,  will  be  no  unpalatable  di^  to 
those  who  rarely  taste  meat. 

A  baked  Soup, 

Put  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  in  slices ;  two 
onions,  two  carrots,  ditto;  two  ounces  of  rice,  a  pint 
of  split  peas,  or  whole  ones  if  previously  soaked,  pepper 
and  salt,  into  an  earthen  jug  or  pan,  and  pour  one 
gallon  of  water.  Cover  it  very  dose,  and  bake  it  with 
the  bread. 
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1  The  cook  shotild  be  charged  to  save  the  boiling  of 

t         every  piece  of  meat^  ham^  tongue^  &c.  however  salt ;  and 

t         it  is  easy  to  use  only  a  part  of  that^  and  the  rest  of  fresh 

I         water^  and  by  the  addition  of  more  vegetables^  the  bones 

of  the  meat  used  in  the  family^  the  pieces  of  meat  that 

I        come  from  table  on  the  plates^  and  rice^  Scotch  barley^ 

i        or  oatmeal^  there  ^vill  be  some  gallons  of  nutritious  soup 

two  or  three  times  a  week.    The  bits  of  meat  should  be 

only  wanned  in  the  soup,  and  remain  whole ;  the  bones, 

&c.  boiled  till  they  yield  their  nourishment.     If  the 

'things  are  ready  to  put  in  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the  meat 

is  served,  it  will  save  lighting  fire,  and  second  cooking. 

j  Take  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  the  outer  leaves 

I        of  lettuce,  celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  that  is  at 

hand ;  cut  them  small,  and  throw  in  with  the  thick  part 

of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped  for  soup,  and  grits, 

or  cOarse  oatmeal,  which  have  been  used  for  gruel. 

Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long  boiling  of 
the  bonesj  and  different  vegetables,  will  aSbrd  better 
nourishment  than  the  laborious  poor  c^n  obtain ;  espe- 
cially as  they  are  rarely  tolerable  cooks,  and  have  not 
fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they  buy.  But  in  every  family 
there  is  some  superfluity ;  and  if  it  be  prepared  with 
cleanliness  and  care,  the  benefit  will  be  very  great  to 
the  receiver,  and  the  satisfaction  no  less  to  the  giver. 

I  found,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  ten  or  fifteen  gallons 
of  soup  could  be  dealt  out  weekly  at  an  expense  not 
worth  mentioning,  though  the  vegetables  were  bought. 
If  in  the  villages  about  London,  abounding  with  opulent 
families,  the  quantity  of  ten  gallons  were  made  in  ton 
gentlemen's  houses,  there  would  be  a  hundred  gallons 
of  wholesome  agreeable  food  given  weekly  for  the  supply 
of  forty  poor  families,  at  the  r%te  of  two  gallons  and  a 
half  each. 

What  a  relief  to  the  labouring  husband,  instead  of 
bread  and  cheese,  to  have  a  warm  comfortable  meal! 
To  the  sick,  aged,  and  infant  branches,  how  important 
an  advantage !  nor  less  to  the  industrious  mother,  whose 
forbearance  from  the  necessary  quantity  of  food,  that 

c  c 
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Others  may  have  a  larger  share,  frequently  reduces  that 
strength  upon  whioh  the  welfare  of  her  £amily  essentially 
depends. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  servants  object  to  seomd- 
ing  the  kindness  of  their  superiors  to  the  poor;  but 
should  the  cook  in  any  family  think  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  too  troublesome^  a  gratuity  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  might  repay  her,  if  the  love  of  her .  fellow-crea- 
tures &iled  of  doing  it  a  hundred  fold.  Did  she  readily 
enter  into  it,  she  would  never  wash  away,  as  useless,  the 
peas  or  grits  of  which  soup  or  gruel  had  been  made, 
broken  potatoes,  the  green  heads  of  celery,  the  necks 
and  feet  of  fowls,  and  particularly  the  shanks  of  muttim, 
and  various  other  articles  which  in  preparing  dinner  fiir 
the  family  are  thrown  aside. 

Fish  affords  great  nourishment,  and  that  not  by  the 
part  eaten  only,  but  the  bones,  heads,  and  fins,  which 
contain  an  isinglass.  When  the  £sh  is  served,  let  the 
cook  put  by  some  of  the  water,  and  stew  in  it  the  above ; 
as  likewise  add  the  gravy  that  is  in  the  dish,  until  she 
obtain  all  the  goodness.  If  to  be  eaten  by  itself,  when 
it  makes  a  delightful  broth,  she  should  add  a  very  small 
bit  of  onion,  some  pepper,  and  a  little  rice«-flour  rubbed 
down  smooth  with  it. 

But  strained,  it  makes  a  delicious  improvement  t^ 
the  meat-soup,  particularly  for  the  sick ;  and  when  such 
are  to  be  supplied,  the  milder  parts  of  the  spare  bones 
and  meat  should  be  used  for  them,  with  little,  if  uiy>  of 
the  liquor  of  the  salt  meats. 

The  fat  should  not  be  taken  off  the  broth  or  soup,  as 
the  poor  like  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it. 

An  excellent  Soup  for  the  Weakly, 

Put  two  cow-heels  and  a  breast  of  mutton  into  a  large 
pan  with  four  ounces  of  rice,  one  onion,  twenty  Jamaica 

Epers,  and  twenty  black,  a  turnip,  a  carrot,  and  four 
ons  of  wata: ;  cover  with  brown  paper,  and  bake  six 
rs. 
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Sago. 

Put  a  tea-cupful  of  sago  into  a  qu^rt  of  water,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel ;  when  thickened,  grate  some  ginger, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  raisin  wine,  brown  sugar,  and 
two  spoonsful  of  Geneva ;  boil  all  up  together. 

It  IB  a  most  supportimr  thins  for  those  whom  disease  * 
has  left  very  feeble. 

Caudle  for  the  Sick  and  Lying-in, 

Set  three  quarts  of  water  on  the  fire ;  mix  smooth  as 
much  oatmeal  as  will  thicken  the  whole,  with  a  pint  of 
cold  water ;  when  boiling,  pour  the  latter  in,  and  twenty 
Jamaica  peppers  in  fine  powder;  boil  to  a  good  mid- 
dling thickness ;  then  add  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  well 
fermented  table-beer,  and  a  gli^  of  gin.     Boil  all. 

This  mess  twice,  and  once  or  twice  of  broth,  will  be 
of  incalculable  service. 

There  is  not  a  better  occasion  for  charitable  com- 
miseration than  when  a  person  is  sick.  A  bit  of  meat 
or  pudding  sent  unexpectedly  has  often  been  the  means 
of  recalling  long-lost  appetite* 

Nor  are  the  indigent  alone  the  grateful  receivers ;  for 
in  the  highest  houses  a  real  good  sick-cook  is  rarely  met 
with ;  and  many  who  possess  all  the  soods  of  fortune 
Have  attributed  the  first  return  of  health  to  an  appetite 
excited  by  good  kitchen-physicy  as  it  is  called. 


PART  XIV. 

VARIOUS  RECEIPTS,  AND  DIRECTIONS  TO 

SERVANTS- 
VARIOUS  BEGBIPT8. 
To  make  soft  Pomatum. 

^     Beat  half  a  pound  of  unsalted  fresh  lard  in  common 
water;  then  soak  and  beat  it  in  two  rose-waters,  drain 
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it,  and  beat  it  with  two  spoonafiil  of  brandy ;  let  it  drain 
from,  this ;  add  to  it  some  essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it 
in  small  pots. 

Another  waif. 

Soak  half  a  pound  of  dear  beef-marrow^  and  a  pound 
of  unsalted  fresh  lard,  in  water,  two  or  three  days, 
changing  and  beating  it  every  day.  Pat  it  into  a  sieve ; 
and  when  dry,  into  a  jar,  and  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of 
water.  When  melted,  pour  it  i9to  a  basin^  and  beat  it 
with  two  spoonsful  of  brandy ;  drain  off  the  brandy ; 
and  then  add  essence  of  lemon,  bergamot,  or  any  other 
scent  that  is  liked. 

Hard  Pomatum. 

Prepare  equal  quantities  of  beef-marrow  and  mutton- 
suet  as  before,  using  the  brandy  to  preserve  it,  and 
adding  the  scent ;  then  pour  it  into  moulds,  or,  if  you 
have  none,  into  phials  of  the  sise  you  choose  the  rolls 
to  be.  When  cold,  break  the  bottles,  clear  away  the 
glass  carefully,  and  put  paper  round  the  rolls. 

Pomade  Divine. 

Clear  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef-marrow  from  the 
strings  and  bone,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  vessel 
of  water  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  change  the  water 
night  and  morning  for  ten  days ;  then  steep  it  in  rose- 
water  twenty-four  hours;  ana  drain  it  in  a  cloth  till 
quite  dry.  Take  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  following 
•  articles,  namely,  storax,  gum-benjamin,  odoriferous 
cypress-powder,  or  of  Florence,  half  an  ounce  of  cin* 
namon,  two  drams  of  cloves,  and  two  drams  of  nut- 
meg, aU  finely  powdered;  mix  them  with  the  marrow 
above  prepared ;  then  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  pew-  • 
ter  pot,  that  holds  three  pints ;  make  a  paste  of  white 
of  egg  and  flour,  and  lay  it  upon  a  piece  of  rag.  Over 
that  must  be  another  piece  of  linen  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  pot  very  clonae,  that  none  of  the  steam  may  evapo- 
rate. Put  the  pot  into  a  large  copper  pot,  with  water, 
observing  to  keep  it  steady,  that  it  may  not  reach  to 
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the  covering  of  the  pot  that  holds  the  marrow.  As  the 
water  shrinks^  add  more,  hoiling  hot ;  for  it  must  boil 
four  hours  without  ceasing  a  moment.  Strain  the  oint- 
ment through  a  linen  cloth  into  small  pots,  and,  when 
cold,  cover  them.  Do  not  touch  it  with  any  thing  but 
silver.     It  will  keep  many  years. 

A  fine  pomattlm  may  be  made  by  putting  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  marrow,  prepared  as  above,  and  two  ounces  of 
hog's-lard,  on  the  ingredients ;  and  then  observing  the 
same  process  as  above. 

Pot  Pourri, 

Put  into  a  large  china  jar  the  following  ingredients 
in  layers,  with  bay-salt  strewed  between  the  layers: 
two  pecks  of  damask  roses,  part  in  buds  and  part  blown ; 
violets,  orange-flowers,  and  jasmine,  a  handful  of  each ; 
orris-root  sliced,  benjamin,  and  storax,  two  ounces  of 
each ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  musk ;  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of.  angelica-root  sliced ;  a  quart  of  the  red  parts 
of  clove-gillyflowers ;  two  handsful  of  lavender-flowers ; 
half  a  handful  of  rosemary-flowers;  bay  and  laurel 
leaves,  half  a  handful  of  each ;  three  Seville  oranges, 
stuck  as  full  of  cloves  as  possible,  dried  in  a  cool  oven, 
and  pounded ;  half  a  handful  of  knotted  marjoram ;  and 
two  handsful  of  balm  of  Gilead  dried.  Cover  all  quite 
dose.  When  the  pot  is  uncovered,  the  perfume  is  very 
fine. 

A  quicker  sort  of  Sweet  Pot, 

Take  three  handsful  of  orange-flowers,  three  of  clove- 
gillyflowers,  three  of  damask  roses,  one  of  knotted  mar- 
joram, one  of  lemon-thyme,  six  bay-leaves,  a  handful 
<)f  rosemary,  one  of  myrtle,  half  one  of  mint,  one  of  la- 
vender, the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounoe 
of  cloves.  Chop  all;  and  put  them  in  layers,  with 
pounded  bay-salt  between,  up  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 

If  aU  the  ingredients  cannot  be  got  at  once,  put  them 
in  as  you  get  them ;  always  thro^ving  in  salt  with  every 
new  article. 
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To  make  Wash-halU. 

Shave  thin  two  pounds  of  new  white  soap  into  about 
a  tea-cupful  of  rose-water ;  then  pour  as  much  boilii^ 
water  on  as  will  soften  it.  Put  into  a  brass  pan  a  pint 
of  sweet  oil^  four  penny-worth  of  oil  of  almonds^  half  a 
pound  of  spermacetiy  and  set  all  over  the  fire  till  dis- 
solved ;  then  add  the  soap^  and  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor that  has  first  been  reduced  to  powder  by  rubbing 
It  in  a  mortar  witii  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  or 
lavender-water,  or  any  other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes  ; 
then  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and  stir  till  it  is  quite  thick 
enou^  to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which  must  then  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  If  essence  is  used,  stir  it  in 
quick  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  that  the  flavour  may 
not  fly  off. 

Paste  fof  chapped  Hands,  and  which  mtil  preserve  them 

smooth  by  constant  use. 

Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  unsalted  hog's  lard,  which 
has  been  washed  in  common  and  then  rose-water,  with 
the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  ^gs,  and  a  large  spoonful  of 
honey.  Add  'as  much  fine  oatmeal,  or  almond-paste,  as 
wiU  work  into  a  paste. 

For  chapped  Lips. 

Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benjamin,  storax,  and 
spermaceti,  two  penny-worth  of  alkanet  root,  a  large 
juicy  apple  chopped,  a  bunch  of  black  grapes  bruised> 
a  quarter  of%  pound  of  unsalted  butter,  and  two  ounces 
of  bees- wax,  into  a  new  tin  saucepan.  Simmer  gently 
till  the  wax,  &c.  are  dissolved,  and  then  strain  it  through 
linen.  When  cold,  nielt  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  small 
pots  or  boxes ;  or  if  to  make  cakes,  use  the  bottoms  of 
tea-cups. 

Hungary  Water. 

To  one  pint  of  highly  lectified  spirit  of  wine,  put  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  drams  of  essence,  of 
ambergris ;  shake  the  bottle  well  several  times,  then  let 
the  cork  remain  out  twenty-four  hours.   After  a  month> 
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iduring  which  time  shake  it  daily^  put  the  water  into 
small  bottles.. 

Honey  Water, 

Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above,  and  three  drams  of 
essence  of  ambergris ;  shake  them  well  daily. 

Lavender  Water* 
Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above,  essential  oil  of  laven- 
der one  ounce^  essence  of  ambergris  two  drams ;  put  all 
into  a  quart  bottle,  and  shake  it  extremely  well. 

An  ea'cellent  Water  to  prevent  Hair  from JaUivg  off,  and 

to  thicken  it. 

Put  four  pounds  of  unadulterated  honey  into  a  still, 
with  twelve  handsful  of  the  tendrils  of  vines,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rosemary-tops.  Distil  as  cool  and  as 
slowly  as  possible.  The  liquor  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
till  it  begins  to  taste  sour. 

Black  Paper  for  drawing  Patterns, 

Mix  and  smooth  lamp-black  and  sweet  oil,  with  a  bit 
of  flannel  cover  a  sheet  or  two  of  large  writing  paper 
with  this  mixture ;  then  dab  the  paper  dry  with  a  bit 
of  fine  linen,  and  keep  it  by  for  using  in  the  following 
manner: 

Put  the  black  side  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
fasten  the  comers  together  with  small  pins.  Lay  on 
the  back  of  the  black  paper  the  pattern  to  bie  drawn, 
and  go  over  it  with  the  point  of  a  steel  pencil:  the 
black  paper  will  then  leave  the  impression  of  the  pat- 
tern on  the  under  sheet,  on  which  you  must  draw  it 
with  ink. 

If  you  draw  patterns  on  doth  or  muslin,  do  it  with 

a  pen  dipped  in  a  bit  of  stone  blue,  a  bit  of  sugar,  and 

,  a  little  water,  mixed  smooth  in  a  tea-cup,  in  which  it 

will  be  always  ready  for  use ;  if  fresh,  wet  to  a  due 

^^nsistence  as  wanted. 

Black  Ink, 

Take  a  gallon  of  rain  or  soft  water,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  blue  galls  bruised;  infuse  them  three 
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weeks^  stirring  daily.  Then  add  four  ounces  of  green 
copperas,  four  ounces  of  logwood-chips,  six  ounces  of 
gum  arabic,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  brandy. 

Another  way. — The  ink  powder  sold  in  Shoe-lane  is 
one  of  the  best  preparations  in  this  useful  article.  Di- 
rections are  given  with  it  how  to  mix  it ;  in  addition  to 
which,  a  large  cup  of  sweet  wort  to  two  papers  of  the 
powder,  gives  it  the  brightness  of  the  japan  ink.  If  a 
packet  oi  six  papers  is  bought  together,  it  costs  only 
eighteen  pence,  and  that  quantity  will  last  a  long  time. 

To  cement  broken  China. 

Beat  lime  into  the  most  impalpable  powder^  sift  it 
through  fine  muslin :  then  tie  some  into  a  thin  muslin ; 
put  on  the  edges  of  the  broken  china  some  white  of 
e^,  then  dust  some  lime  quickly  on  the  same,  and 
unite  them  exactly. 

An  excellent  Stucco,  which  mil  adhere  to  fF'ood'ivork , 

Take  a  bushel  of  the  best  stone-lime,  a  poundof  yellow 
ochre,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  umber,  all  in 
fine  powder.  Mix  them  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  hot 
(but  not  boiling)  water,  to  a  proper  thickness ;  and  lay 
it  on  with  a  whitewasher's  brush,  which  should  be  new. 
If  the  wall  be  quite  smooth,  one  or  two  coats  will  do ; 
but  each  must  be  dry  before  the  next  is  put  on.  The 
month  of  March  is  the  best  season  for  doing  this. 

Mason*s  Washesjbr  Stucco, 

Blue. — To  four  pounds  of  blue  vitriol,  and  a  pound  of 
the  best  whiting,  put  a  gallon  of  water,  in  an  iron  or 
brass  pot.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 
Then  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan ;  and  set  it  by  for  a 
day  or  two  till  the  colour  is  settled.  Pour  oflP  the  water, 
and  mix  the  colour  with  white^vasher's  siae.  Wash  the 
walls  three  or  four  times,  according  as  is  necessary. 

Yellow. — ^Dissolve  in  soft  water  over  the  fire  equal 
quantities  separately  of  umber,  bright  ochre,  and  blue 
black.  Then  put  some  of  each  into  as  much  whitewash 
as  you  think  sufficient  for  the  work^  and  stir  it  all  to- 
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gether.     If  either  cast  predominates^  add  more  of  the' 
others  till  you  have  the  proper  tint. 

The  most  beautiful  whitewash  is  made  by  mixing  the 
lime  and  size  with  skimmed  milk  instead  of  water. 

R(ymin  Cement  or  Mortar,  for  outside  plastering  or 

brick-work. 

This  will  resist  all  weather;  and  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  to  line  reservoirs^  as  lu  water  can 
penetrate  it. 

Take  eighty-four  pounds  of  drift  sand,  twelve  pounds 
of  unslaked  lime,  and  four  pounds  of  the  poorest  cheese 
grated  through  an  iron  grater.  When  well  mixed,  add 
enough  hot  (but  not  boiling)  water  to  make  into  a  pro- 
per consistence  for  plastering  such  a  quantity  of  the 
above  as  is  wanted.  It  requires  very  good  and  quick 
working.  One  hod  of  this  mortar  will  go  a  great  way, 
as  it  is  to  be  laid  on  in  a  thin  smooth  coat,  without  the 
least  space  being  left  uncovered.  The  wall  or  lath- 
work  should  be  covered  first  with  hair-and-lime  morter, 
and  well  dried.  This  was  used  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
now  adopted  among  us.  The  Suffolk  cheese  does  better 
than  any  other  of  this  country. 

To  take  Stains  of  any  kind  out  of  Linen, 

Stains  caused  hy  Acids, — ^Wet  the  part,  and  lay  on  it 

some  salt  of  wormwood.     Then  rub  it,  without  diluting 
it  with  more  water. 

Another. — Let  the  cloth  imbibe  a  little  water  without 
dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a  lighted  match- at  a  due 
distance.    The  spots  will  be  removed  by  the  sulphureous 

gas. 

Another  way. — Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some  pearl- 
ash  ;  then  scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft  water  to  ma^ie 
a  lather,  and  boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  S^c.  after  they  have  been  long 
in  tJie  Linen. — Rub  the  part  on  each  side  with  yellow 
soap.  Then  lay  on  a  mixture  of  starch  in  cold  water 
very  tliick ;  rub  it  well  in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the 
sun  and  air  till  the  stain  comes  out.    If  not  removed  in 
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three  or  iaoi  dayB>  rub  that  ofi;  and  renew  the  process. 
When  dry^  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water. 

Many  other  stains  may  be  taken  out  by  dipping  the 
linen  in  sour  buttermilx^  and  drying  in  a  hot  sun. 
Then  wash  it  in  cold  water^  and  dry  it^  two  or  thiee 
times  a  day. 

Iron-moulds  should  be  wetted^  then  laid  on  a  hot 
water-plate^  and  a  little  essential  salt  of  lemons  put  on 
the  part.  If  the  linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it,  and  renew 
the  process;  observing  that  the  plate  is  kept  boiling 
hot.  Much  of  the  powder  sold  under  the  name  of  salt 
of  lemons  is  a  spurious  preparation ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  dip  the  linen  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  and 
wash  it  as  soon  as  the  stain  is  removed,  to  prevent  the 
part  from  being  worn  into  holes  by  the  add. 

To  take  out  Mildew. — Mix  soft  soap  with  starch  pow- 
dered, half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  hiy 
it  on  the  part  on  both  sides  with  a  painter's  brush.  Let 
it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  night  till  the  stain  comes  out. 

To  make  Flannels  keep  their  colour  and  not  shrink. 

Put  them  into  a  pail,  and  pour  boiling  water  <m> 
letting  them  lie  till  cold,,  the  first  time  of  washing. 

To  preserve  Ft^rs  and  Woollen  from  Moths. 

Let  the  former  be  occasionally  combed,- while  in  use, 
and  the  latter  be  brushed  and  shaken.  When  not  wanted, 
dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then  mix  among  them 
bitter  apples  from  the  apotjiecary's,  in  small  muslm  bags, 
sewing  diem  in  several  folds  of  hnen,  carefully  turned 
in  at  tiie  edges,  and  keep  from  damp. 

To  dye  the  Linings  of  Furniture^  ^c. 

Buff  or  Salmon-cciourj  according  to  the  depth  of  tlte 
A«e.-— Rub  down  on  a  pewter  plate  two-pennyworth  of 
Spanish  amatto,  and  then  boil  it  in  a  pail  of  water  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  into  it  two  ounces  of  pot-ash, 
stir  it  round,  and  instantly  put  in  the  lining ;  stir  it 
about  all  the  time  it  is  boiling,  which  must  be  five  or 
.six  miautes;  then  put  it  into  cold  pump  water,  and 
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bftng  the  articles  up  singly  without;  wringing.  When 
almost  dry,  fold  and  mangle  it. 

Pink. — The  calico  must  be  washed  extremely  clean 
and  be  dry.  Then  boil  it  in  two  gallons  of  soffc  water, 
and  four  ounces  of  alum ;  take  it  out,  and  dry  in  the 
air.  In  the  mean  time  boil  in  the  alum-water  two 
handsful  of  wheat-bran  till  quite  slippery,  and  then 
strain  it.  Take  two  scruples  of  cochineal,  and  two 
ounces  of  argall  finely  pounded  and  sifted;  mix  with 
it  the  liquor  by  little  at  a  time.  Then  put  into  the  liquor 
the  calico ;  and  boil  till  it  is  almost  wasted,  moving  it 
about.  Take  out  the  calico,  and  wash  it  in  chamberlye 
first,  and  in  cold  water  after ;  then  rinse  it  in  water- 
starch  strained,  and  dry  it  quick  without  hanging  it  in 
folds.  Mangle  it  very  highly,  unless  you  have  it  ca- 
lendered, which  is  best. 

Blue. — ^Let  the  calico  be  washed  dean  and  dried ;  then 
mix  some  of  Scot's  liquid  blue  in  as  much  water  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  things  to  be  dyed,  and  put 
some  starch  to  it,  to  give  a  light  stifiness.  Dry  a  bit,  to 
«ee  whether  the  colour  is  deep  enough ;  set  the  linen^ 
&c.  into  it,  and  wash  it ;  then  dry  the  articles  singly^ 
and  mangle  or  calender  them. 

To  dye  Gloves  to  look  like  York-tan  or  Limerick,  accord" 
ing  to  the  deepness  of  the  Dye* 

Put  some  safiron  into  a  pint  of  soft  water  boiling-hot, 
and  let  it  infuse  all  night ;  next  morning  wet  the  leather 
over  with  a  brush.  The  tops  should  be  sewn  close^  to 
prevent  the  colour  from  getting  in. 

To  dye  White  Glof}es  a  beautiful  Purple. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  logwood,  and  two  ounces  of  roche 
alum,  in  three  pints  of  soft  water  till  half  wasted.  Let 
It  stand  to  be  cold,  after  straining.  Let  the  gloves  be 
nicely  mended:  then  do  them  over  with  a  brush,  and 
when  dry  repeat  it.  Twice  is  suflicient,  unless  the  co- 
lour is  to  be  very  dark.  When  dry,  rub  off  the  loose 
dye  with  a  coarse  doth.    Beat  up  tne  white  of  an  egg. 
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and  with  a  ^nge  rub  it  over  the  leather.  The  dye  will 
stain  the  hands^  but  wetting  them  with  vinegar  will 
take  it  off  before  they  are  washed. 

A  Liquor  to  wash  old  Deeds,  Sfc,  on  Paper  or  Parch" 
ment,  when  the  rvriting  is  obliterated,  or  when  sunk, 
to  make  it  legible. 

Take  five  or  six  galls^  bruise  them,  and  put  them  into 
a  pint  of  strong  wmte  wiae ;  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  two 
days.  Then  dip  a  brush  into  the  wine^  and  ^^^ash  the 
part  of  the  writing  which  is  sunk ;  and  by  the  colour 
you  will  see  whether  it  is  strong  enough  of  the  galls. 

To  prevent  the  Rot  in  Sheep. 

Keep  them  in  the  pens  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

To  prevent  green  Hay  from  Jiring, 

Stuff  a  sack  as  fidl  of  straw  or  hay  as  possible ;  tie 
the  mouth  with  a  cord ;  and  make  the  rick  round  the 
sackj  drawing  it  up  as  the  rick  advances  in  height^  and 
quite  out  when  finished.  The  funnel  thus  left  in  the 
centre  preserves  it. 

To  preserve  a  Granary  from  Insects  and  Weasels. 
]\Iake  the  floor  of  Lombardy  poplars. 

To  destroy  Crickets. 
Put  Scotch  snuff  upon  the  holes  where  they  come  out. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   SERVANTS. 

To  dean'  Calico  Furniture  when  taken  down  for  the 

Summer. 

Shalce  off  the  loose  dust^  then  lightly  brush  with  a 
small  long-haired  furniture-brush ;  after  which  ^vipe  it 
dosely  with  dean  flannels,  and  rub  it  with  dry  bread. 

If  properly  done,  the  curtains  will  look  nearly  as  well 
as  at  first ;  and  if  the  colour  be  not  light,  they  will  not 
require  washing  for  years. 

Fold  in  large  parcels,  and  put  carefully  by. 

While  the  furniture  remains  up,  it  should  be  pre- 
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served  from  tHe  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible^  which 
injure  delicate  colours ;  and  the  dust  may  be  blown  oif 
with  bellows. 

By  the  above  mode  curtains  may  be  kept  clean^  even 
to  use  with  the  linings  newly  dipped. 

To  clean  'Plate* 

Boil  an  ounce  of  prepared  hartshorn-powder  in  a 
quart  of  water ;  while  on  the  fire,  put  into  it  as  much 
plate  as  the  vessel  will  hold ;  let  it  boil  a  little^  then  take 
it  out,  drain  it  over  the  saucepan,  and  dry  it  before  the 
fire.  Put  in  more,  and  serve  the  same,  till  you  haw 
done.  Then  put  into  the  water  some  clean  linen  rags 
till  all  be  soaked  up.  When  dry,  they  will  serve  to  clean 
the  plate,  and  are  the  very  best  thin^  to  clean  the 
brass  locks  and  finger-plates  of  doors.  When  the  plate 
is  quite  dry,  it  must  be  rubbed  bright  with  leather. 
This  is  a  very  nice  mode.  In  many  plate-powders  there 
is  a  mixture  of  quicksilver,  which  is  very  injurious ;  and, 
among  other  disadvantages,  it  makes  silver  so  brittle, 
that  from  a  fall  it  will  break. 

To  clean  Looking-glasses, 

Remove  the  fly-stains,  and  other  soil,  by  a  damp  rag ; 
tiien  polish  with  woollen  cloth  and  powder  blue. 

To  preserve  Gilding,  and  clean  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  flies  from  staining  the 
gilding  without  covering  it;  before  which,  blow  off  the 
ught  mist,  and  pass  a  feather  or  clean  brush  over  it :  then 
with  strips  of  paper  cover  the  frames  of  your  glasses,  and 
do  not  remove  tul  the  flies  are  gone. 

Linen  takes  off  the  gilding,  and  deadens  its  bright- 
ness ;  it  should  therefore  never  be  used  for  wiping  it. 

Some  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  flies,  as  they 
injure  furniture  ol  every  kind,  and  the  paper  likewise. 
Bottles  hung  about  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will 
attract  them ;  or  fly-water,  put  into  little  shells  placed 
about  the  room,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 
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To  clean  Paint. 

Never  nse  a  doth^  but  take  off  the  dost  with  a  little 
long-haired  brushy  after  blowing  off  the  loose  parts  'Vfritb 
the  bellows.  With  care^  paint  will  look  well  ior  a  length 
of  time.  When  soiled^  dip  a  sponge  or  a  bit  of  flannel 
into  soda  and  .water,  wash  it  off  quickly,  and  dry  im- 
mediately, or  the  strength  of  the  soda  wi)l  eat  off  the 
colour. 

When  wainscot  requires  soooring,  it  should  be  done 
from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  soda  be  prevented  from 
running  on  the  unclean  part  as  much  as  possible,  or 
marks  will  be  made  which  will  appear  after  the  whdLe  is 
finished.  One  person  should  dij  with  old  linen,  as  fast 
as  the  other,  has  scoured  off  the  dirt  and  washed  the 
soda  off. 

To  dean  Paper  Hangings, 

First  blow  off  the  dust  with  the  bellows.  Divide  a 
white  loaf  of  eight  days  old  into  eight  parts.  Take  the 
crust  into  your  hand,  and  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  pa- 
per, wipe  It  downwards  in  the  lightest  manner  with  the 
cmm.  Do  not  cross,  nor  go  upwards.  The  dirt  of  the 
paper  and  the  crums  wHl  fall  together.  Observe,  yon 
must  not  wipe  above  half  a  yard  at  a  stroke,  and  after 
doing  all  the  upper  part,  go  round  again,  beginning  a 
little  above  where  you  left  off.  If  you  do  not  do  it  ex- 
tremely lightly,  you  will  make  the  dirt  adhere  to  the 
paper. — ^It  will  look  like  new  if  properly  done. 

To  give  a  Gloss  tojine  Oak-toainscot. 

If  greasy,  it  must  be  washed  with  warm  heel* ;  then 
boU  two  quarts  of  strong  beer,  a  bit  of  bees-wax  as  large 
as  SL\  walnut,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  sugar;  wet  it  dl 
over  with  a  large  brush,  ana  when  dry  rub  it  till  bright. 

To  give  a  fine  Colour  to  Mahogany. 

Let  the  tables  be  washed  perfectly  clean  with  vin^^ar, 
having  first  taken  out  any  ink  stains  there  may  be  with 
spirit  of  salt ;  but  it  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  csre^ 
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and  only  touch  the  part  affected^  and  b6  instantly  wailied 
off.  Use  the  following  liquid : — Into  a  pint  of  cold- 
drawn  linseed-oil  put  four-pennyworth  of  alkanet-root> 
and  two-pennyworth  of  rose-pink^  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
let  it  remain  £ul  night ;  then  stirring  well^  rub  some  of 
it  all  over  the  tables  with  a  linen  rag ;  when  it  has  lain 
some  time^  rub  it  bright  with  linen  cloths. 

Eating-tables  should  be  covered  with  mat^  oil-cloth^ 
or  baize^  to  prevent  staining^  and  be  instantly  rubbed 
when  the  dishes  are  taken  off,  while  still  warm. 

To  take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. 

Dilute  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  large 
spoonful  of  water^  and  touch  the  part  with  a  feather ; 
watch  it>  for  if  it  stays  too  long  it  will  leave  a  white 
mark.  It  is  therefore  better  to  rub  it  quick^  and  repeat 
if  not  quite  removed. 

FlooT'Cioths 

Should  be  chosen  that  are  painted  on  a  fine  cloth,  which 
IS  well  covered  with  the  colour,  and  the  flowers  on  which 
do  not  rise  much  above  the  ground,  as  they  wear  out 
first.  The  durability  of  the  cloth  Wl  depend  much  on 
these  two  particulars,  but  more  especially  on  the  time  it 
has  been  painted,  and  the  goodness 'of  the  colours.  If 
they  have  not  been  allowed  sufficient  space  for  becoming 
thoroughly  hardened,  a  very  little  use  will  injure  them ; 
and  as  they  are  very  expensive  articles,  care  >  in  pM- 
serving  them  is  necessary.  It  answers  to  keep  tnem 
some  time  before  they  are  used,  either  hung  up  in  a 
'dry  bam  where  they  will  have  air,  or  laid  down  in  a 
spare  room. 

When  taken  up  for  the  winter,  they  should  be  rolled 
round  a  carpet-roller,  and  observe  not  to  crack  the 
point  by  turning  the  edges  in  too  suddenly. 

Old  carpets  answer  extremely  well,  pamted  and  sea- 
soned some  months  before  laid  down*  If  for  passages, 
the  width  must  be  directed  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
manufactory,  as  they  are  cut  before  painting. 
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To  clean  Floor-cloths. 

Sweep^  then  wipe  them  with  a  flannel;  and  when  all 
dust  and  spots  are  removed,  rub. with  a  waxed  iiannel, 
and  then  with  a  dry  plain  one ;  but  use  little  'wax,  and 
rub  only  enough  with  the  latter  to  give  a  little  smooth- 
ness, or  it  may  enoanger  falling. 

Washing  now  and  then  with  milk  after  the  above 
sweeping  and  dry -rubbing  them,  gives  as  beautiful  a 
look,  and  they  are  less  slippery. 

To  dust  Carpets  and  Floors. 

Sprinkle  tea-leaves  on  them,  then  sweep  carefully. 

Tlie  former  should  not  be  swept  frequently  with  a 
whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast ;  only  once  a  week, 
and  tlie  other  times  with  the  leaves  and  a  hair-brush. 

Fine  carpets  should  be  gently  done  with  a  hair  hand- 
brush,  such  as  for  clothes,  on  tne  knees. 

To  clean  Carpets. 

Take  up  the  carpet,  let  it  be  well  beaten,  then  laid 
down,  and  brush  on  both  sides  with  a  hand-brush :  turn 
it  the  right  side  upwards^  and  scour  it  with  ox-gall  and 
aoap  and  water  very  dean,  and  dry  it  with  linen  cloths. 
Then  lay  it  on  grass,  or  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  give  to  Boards  a  beautiful  Appearance. 

After  washing  them  very  nicely  clean  with  soda  and 
warm  water,  and  a  brush,  wash  tnem  with  a  very  large 
sponge  and  clean  water.  Both  times  observe  to  leave  no 
spot  untouched;  and  clean  straight  up  and  down,  not 
crossing  from  board  to  board ;  then  dry  with  clean  ckiths, 
rubbing  hard  up  and  down  in  the  same  way. 

The  floors  ^ould  not  be  often  wetted,  but  very 
thoroughly  when  done;  and  once  a  week  dry-rubbed 
witli  hot  sand,  and  a  heavy  brush,  the  right  way  of  the 
boards. 

The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages  on  which  are  carpets, 
or  floor-cloth,  should  be  washed  with  sponge  instead  of 
linen  or  flannel,  and  the  edges  will  not  oe  soiled.  Dif- 
ferent sponges  should  be  kept  for  the  above  two  uses; 
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and  those  and  the  brushes  should  be  well  washed  when 
done  with^  and  kept  in  dry  places. 

To  extract  Oil  from  Boards  ifr  Stone. 

Make  a  strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes  aiid  soft  water^  and 
add  as  much  unslaked  lime  as  it  wiU  take  up ;  stir  it  to- 
gether^ and  then  let  it  settle  a  few  minutes ;  bottle  it« 
and  stop  close;  have  ready  some  water  to  lower  it  as 
used^  and  scour  the  part  with  it.  If  the  liquor  should 
lie  long  on  the  boards,  it  will  draw  out  the  colour  of 
them ;  therefore  do  it  with  care  and  expedition. 

To  clean  Stone  Stairs  and  Halls. 

Boil  a  pound  of  pipe-maker's  clay  with  a  quart  of 
water^  aquart  of  small-beer^  and  put  in  a  bit  of  stone 
blue.  Wash  with  this  mixture^  and  when  dry,  rub  the 
stones  with  flannel  and  a  brush. 

To  blacken  the  fronts  of  Stofie  Chimney-pieces. 

Mix  oil- varnish  with  lamp-black,  and  a  little  spirit  of 
turpentine  to  thin  it  to  the  consistence  of  paint.  Wash 
the  stone  with  soap  and  water  very  clean ;  then  sponge 
it  with  dear  water ;  and  when  perfectly  dry,  brush  it 
over  twice  with  this  colour,  letting  it  dry  between  the 
times.  It  looks  extremely  weU.  The  lamp-black  must 
be  sifted  first. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

Mix  unslaked  lime,  in  finest  powder,  with  the  stronger 
soap-lye,  pretty  thick ;  and  instantly,  with  a  painter's 
brush,  lay  it  on  the  whole  of  the  marble.  In  two  months' 
time  wash  it  off  perfectly  clean ;  then  have  ready  a  fine 
thick  lather  of  soft  so^,  boiled  in  soft  water ;  dip  a 
brush  in  it,  and  scour  the  mai'ble  with  powder,  not  as 
common  deaning.  This  will,  by  very  good  rubbing, 
give  a  beautiful  polish.  Clear  off  the  soap,  and  finish 
with  a  smooth  hard  brush  till  the  end  be  effected. 

To  take  Iron  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

An  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spirit  of  vitriol  and  lemon- 
juice  being  mixed  in  a  bottle^  shake  it  well  ,*  wet  the 
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SM,  and  in  afew  miniiteft  rub  with  soft  liiien  till  duj 
ppear.  * 

Toireseroe  Irons  from  Rust. 

Melt  fresh  mattan-siietj  smear  over  the  iron  with  it 
while  hot ;  then  dust  it  well  with  unslaked  lime  poundeA, 
and  tied  up  in  a  muslin.  Irons  so  prepared  will  keep 
many  months.  Use  no  oil  for  them  at  way  iiuie,  except 
salaa  oil;  there  being  water  in  all  other. 

Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wrapped  in  baize^  in  a  drj 
plaoe^  when  not  used. 

Another  nxry. 

Beat  into  three  pounds  of  unsalted  hog's  lard,  two 
drams  of  camphor  sliced  thin>  till  it  is  dissolved  :  then 
take  as  much  olack-lead  as  will  make  it  of  the  colour  of 
broken  steel.  Dip  a  rag  into  it>  and  rub  it  thick  on 
the  stove^  &c.  and  the  steel  will  never  rust^  even  if  wet. 
When  it  is  to  be  used^  the  fiieaae  must  be  washed  off 
with  hot  water,  and  the  ateel  be  dried  befare  polidiiiig. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  SteeL 

Cover  the  steel  with  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  em  it^  and 
in  fbily-eight  hours  use  uni^laked  lime  finely  powdered^ 
to  rub  unt3.  all  the  rust  disappears. 

To  dean  the  Back  of  the  Grate,  the  inner  Hearth,  and 
the  Fronts  of  Cast-Iron  Stoves. 

Boil  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  black- 
lead  with  a  pint  of  small  beer  and  a  bit  of  soap  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  When  that  is  melted,  dip  a  painter's 
brushy  and  wet  the  grate,  having  first  brushed  off  all 
the  soot  and  dust ;  then  teke  a  hard  brushy  and  rub  it 
till  of  a  beautiful  brightness. 

Another  tooy  to  clean  Cast-iron,  and  Biack  Hearths. 

Mix  black-lead  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beate^  to- 
gether: dip  a  painter's  brushy  and  wet  all  over;  then 
rub  it  bright  with  a  hard  hitah. 
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Ti>tdhe  Ae  Black  off  the  bright  Mars  ^polkhed  Stoves 

in  a  few  minutes. 

{tub  th^m  well  yn^  some  of  the  faUowijag  mixture 
I      on  a  bit  of  broad-cloth ;  when  the  dirt  is  removed,  wipe 
f      them  clean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand-paper. 
I  The  muvture. — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in 

\\     two  quarts  of  water,  to  one.    Of  this  jelly  take  three  or 
four  spoonsful,  and  mix  to  a  consistence  with-  emery, 
i      No.  3.  ' 

To  clean  tin  Covers,  and  patent  pewter  Porier^pots. 

Get  the  finest  whi);ing,  which  is  only  sold  in*large 
i     <cakes,  the  small  b^ing  mixed  with  sand :  mix  a  little  of 

it  powdered,  with  the  least  drop  of  sweet  oil,  and  rub 
i  well,  so!^  wipe  dean ;  then  dust  some  dry  whiting  in  a 
I  muslin  bag  over,  and  rub  bright  with  dry  leather.  The 
\  last  is  to  prevent  rust,  which  the  cook  must  be  careful 
i  to  guard  against  by  wiping  dry,  and  putting  by  the  fire 
I      .when  they  come  from  the  parlour ;  for  if  but  once  hung 

up  without,  the  steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

To  prevent  the  creaking  of  a  Door. 

'  Rub  a  bit  of  soap  on  the  hinges. 

A  strong  Paste  for  Paper* 

To  two  large  qnionsi^  of  fine  flour,  put  as  much 
pounded  rosin  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling ;  mix  with  as  much 
strong  beer  as  will  make  it  of  a  due  consistence,  and  boil 
half  an  hour.    Let  it  be  cold  before  it  is  used. 

Fine  Blacking  for  Shoes. 

Take  four  ounces  of  ivory  black,  three  ounces  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,  a  table-spoonfiil  of  sweet  oil>  and  a  pint 
of  small  beer ;  mix  them  gradually  cold. 
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BILLS  OP  FARE,  FAMILY  DINNERS,  &c 

BILLS  OF  FABB,  &C 

List  qfiarums  articles  in  season  in  different  fnomlks, 

JANUABY. 

Poultry. — Game  , .  Pheasants  . .  Partridges  .  .  Hares 
. .  Rabbits . .  Woodcocks  . .  Snipes . .  Turkeys .  .  Capons 
• .  Pullets . .  Fowls . .  Chickens . .  Tame  Pigeons. 

Fish* — Carp . .  Tench . .  Perch . .  Lampreys.  .  Eds . . 
Crayfish . .  Cod . .  Soles . .  Flounders . .  Plaice .  .  Turbot 
. .  Thomback . .  Skate  . .  Sturgeon . .  Smelts  • .  WMtings 
. .  Lobsters . .  Crabs . .  Prawns . .  Oysters. 

Vegetables, — Cabbage . .  Savoys. .  Colewort. .  Sprouts 
. .  Broccoli . .  Leeks . .  Onions . .  Beet . .  Sorrel . .  Chervil 
. .  Endive . .  Spinach . .  Celery. .  Garlick . .  Scorzonera. . 
Potatoes . .  Parsneps  . .  Turnips  . .  Broccoli^  white  and 
purple  . .  Shalots  . .  Lettuces  . .  Cresses  . .  Mustard  . . 
Kape  . .  Salsafy  •  •  Herbs  of  all  sorts^  dry^  and  some 
green  •  •Cucumbers. .  Asparagus^  and  Mushrooms^  to  be 
had^  though  not  in  season. 

Fruit. — ^Apples . .  Pears . .  Nuts .  .*  Walnuts . .  Medlars 
• .  Ghrapes. 


1 
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Meat^  Fowls^  and  Grame;,  as  in  January^  with  the  ad- 
dition of  ducklings  and  chickens ;  which  last  are  to  be 
bought  in  London^  most^  if  not  all^  the  year^  but  very 
dear. 

Fish. — ^As  the  last  two  months ;  except  that  Cod  is 
not  thought  so  good  from  February  to  Juij,  but  may  be 
bought. 

Vegetables. — ^The  same  as  the  former  months^  with 
the  addition  of  Kidney-Beans. 

Fruit. — ^Apples . .  Pears . .  Forced  Strawberries. 

SECOND  QUABTEB. ^APBIL,  MAYj  AND  JUNE. 

Meat. — Beef . .  Mutton . .  Veal . .  Lamb . .  Venison  in 
June. 

Poultry. — ^Pullets . .  Fowls . .  Chickens . .  Ducklings. . 
Pigeons  •  •  Rabbits  . .  Leverets. 
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Fish. — Carp . .  Tench . .  Soles . .  Smelts . .  Eels . .  Trout 
.  .  Turbot . .  Lobsters . .  Chub . .  Salmon . .  Herrings . . 
Crayfish . .  Mackerel . .  Crabs . .  Prawns . .  Shrimps. 

Vegetables. — As  before ;  and  in  May^  early  Potatoes . . 
Peas  . .  Radishes  . .  KidnevrBeans  . .  Carrots  . .  Turnips 
. .  Early  Cabbages . .  Cauliflowers . .  Asparagus . .  Arti- 
chokes. .  All  sorts  of  Salads  forced. 

Fruit, — ^In  June ;  Strawberries . .  Cherries . .  Melons 
. .  Green  Apricots  . .  Currants  and  Gk)08eberries  for 
Tarts. — ^In  July ;  Cherries  . .  Strawberries  . .  Pears  . . 
Melons . .  Grooseberries . .  Currants . .  Apricots . .  Grapes 
. .  Nectarines ;  and  some  Peaches. — But  most  of  these 
are  forced. 

THIBD  QUABTER.— JULY^  AUGUST^  AND  SSPTEMBER. 

Meat  as  before. 

Poultry — Pullets  . .  Fowls  . .  Chickens  . .  Rabbits  . . 
Pigeons . .  Green  Geese . .  Leverets. .  Turkey  Poults. — 
Two  former  months^  Plovers . .  Wheatears . .  Greese  in 
September. 

FisL—^od . .  Haddock . .  Flounders . .  Plaice . .  Skate 
.  •  Thornback . .  Mullets . .  Pike  . .  Carp . .  Eels  . .  Shell- 
fish ;  except  Oysters . .  Mackerel  the  first  two  months 
of  the  quarter^  but  not  good  in  August. 

Partridge-shooting  begins  the  Ist  of  September ;  what 
is  therefore  used  before  is  poached. 

Vegetables. — Of  all  sorts^  Beans  . .  Peas  . .  French 
Beans^  &c.  &c. 

Fruit. — ^Li  July;  Strawberries. .  Grooseberries. .  Pine- 
Apples.  .  Plums^  various. .  Cherries. .  Apricots . .  Rasp- 
bmies  w .  Melons . .  Currants . .  Damsons. 

In  August  and  September,  Peaches . .  Plums . .  Figs 
• .  Filberts . .  Mulberries . .  Cherries . .  Apples . .  Pears  . . 
Nectarines . .  Grapes . .  Latter  months.  Fines  • .  Melons 
. .  Strawberries  . .  Medlars  and  Quinces  in  the  latter 
month  . .  MoreUa  Cherries  . .  Damsons ;  and  various 
Plums. 

OCTOBEB. 

Meat  as  before,  and  Doe-V^son. 
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Poultrjf  and  Crame. — Dwaestic  lends  as  in  £anotr 
quarter.  ^  Pheasants,  from  the  1st  of  October. .  Partrid^ 
. .  Larks . .  Hares . .  Dotterel8.-^The  end  of  the  month. 
Wild-ducks  . .  Teal . .  Snipes . .  Widgeon  •  .Gravum. 

FUk.'^onea. .  Smelts.  ."Pike . .  Perch . . Holibets. . 
Brilk . .  Carp . .  Salmoii«troat . .  Barbel . .  Ondgeoos . . 
Tench  . .  Shell-fish. 

Vegeiabtei* — ^Ad  in  January^  French  Bsans,  last  crops 
of  Beans,  &c« 

Fruits — Peaches. .  Pears. .  Figs. .  BuUace. .  Grapea.  • 
Apples..  Medlars..  Damsotitf .. Filberts .* Walnuts  . . 
Nuts . .  Quinces  * .  Sendees . .  Medlars* 

NOYSMBBR. 

Meat, — Beef. .  Mutton. .  Veal. .  Pork. .  House  Lamb 
. .  Doe- Venison . .  Poultry  and  Game  as  the  last  month. 

FUh  as  the  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Carrots. .  Turnips. .  Parsneps. .  Potatoes 
. .  Skirrets . .  Scorsonera . .  Onions. .  Leeks. .  Shalots . . 
Cabbage. .  Savoys. .  Colewort. .  Spinadi . .  Chard-Beets 
. .  Chardoons . .  Cresses . .  Endive . .  Celery. .  Lettuces . . 
Salad . .  Herbs . .  Pot-herbs. 

jFrnt^— -Pears . .  Apples . .  Nuts . .  Walttutd . .  Bullaoe 
. .  Chestnuts. .  Medlars . .  Grapes. 

DBCBMBItR. 

Meal. — ^Beef . .  Mutton. .  Veal. .  HouseLomb. .  Pork 
and  Venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Geese. .  Turkeys. .  Pullets. .  Pi- 
geons . .  Caprais  .  V  F(mh  . .  Chickens. .  Rabbits . .  Hares 
. .  Snipes.  .Woodcocks. .  Larks. .  Pheasants. .  Partridges 
. .  Sea-fowls  . .  Guinea-fowls  . .  Wild-ducks  . .  Teal . . 
Widgeon  . .  Dottereb  . .  Dun-birds  . .  €kbuse. 

Fish. — Cod . .  Turbot . .  Hi^bets . .  Soles. .  Gurnets. . 
Sturgeon. .  Carp. .  Gudgeons. .  Codlin«;s. .  Eels. .  Dories 
. .  Sheli-fish. 

Vegetables. — ^As  in  the  last  month.  Asparagus  forced, 
&c. 

Fruit  as  the  last^  except  BuUaoe. 
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Apple  Sauce 
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FIVE  DISHES. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  with  Rice.^ 

Bread  and  Butter  -n  j.  ^    ^ 

Pudding.  -PotaXoea, 

Loin  of  Pork  roasted. 


Potatoes. 


Peas-Soup. 

{Remove — boiled  Fowl.) 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Apple-pie. 
Roaisted  Beef. 
Benton  Sauce. 


Broccoli. 


Pig  Souse  fried  in  Batter. 

(Remove  for  Yorkshire  Pudding.) 

-n  J.  ^  Peas-Soup. 

Potatoes.  ^^^^^  y^^^ 


Salad. 


Stewed  Beet 
and  Onions. 


Hessian  Ragout. 

Hessian  Soup 

of  the  above. 

Leg  of  Lamb  roasted. 


Potatoes. 


Beef  Podovies. 
{Remove — Curd  Puddings.) 

Mash^^tatoea     Mutton  Broth.  ^,^^^^ 

Neck  of  Mutton. 


Potatoes. 


Broiled  Haddocks  stuffed. 

Light  Suet  Carrots 

Dumplings.  and  Turnips. 

Round  of  Beef. 


Salad. 


Crimped  Cod. 

Gooseberry 

Pudding. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes. 


_  I 
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BIX   DISHB8. 

Spitchoock  Eels. 
(Remove — Chine  of  Lamb  in  Cresses*) 

Potatoes.  Damson  Pudding.  C^^^ 

Cold  Beef. 


Scrag  of  Veal  smothered  with  Onions. 
(Remove — a  Fruit  Pie.) 
Mashed  Potatoes 
trimmed  with  «       ^.  i,         v 

smaU  sHces  of         ^^  ^'^P'  Broccoli. 

Bacon. 

Hashed  Hare. 


Half  Calf  s  Head,  grilled. 
(Remove — Pie  or  Pudding,) 

T^'S^.^  Carrot  Soup.  ^  ^^^°-    ^ 

and  Brains.  i^uix^.  Greens  round. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 
(Potatoes  and  Salad  on  side  table.) 

Boiled  Neck  of  Mutton. 

Greeiw  Baked  Plum  Pudding.  Turnips. 

Currie  of  dressed  Meat  in  Casserole  of  Kice. 


Edgebone  of  Beef. 
r«  -«  1.  Vegetable  Soup.  ^ 

Carrots.  PuUed  Turkejr  or  kwl.  ^'^'^- 

Leg  broded. 


Potatoes. 


Boiled  Fowls. 
(Remove — Snowballs.) 

Patties  of  Greens  and 

dressed  Meat.       mashed  Turnips. 
Chine  of  Bacon  Porl^  bailed. 


I 


■  «    ■■   ■  ^vi^a^m^nm^ 


■If     •  ""^ 


Macaroni 
Pudding. 

Potatoes. 
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Salmon  and  fried  Smelts. 
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Giblet  Soup. 
Roast  Beef. 


Stewed  Celery. 
Veal  Patties. 


Leg  of  Pork  boiled. 
Peas  Pudding.  Bread  Sauce. 

Onion  Soup. 
Turnips  Plum-pudding, 

and  Potatoes.  baked. 

Large  Fowl^  dressed  as  Turkey. 


Minced  Veal, 
garnished  with  fried  crams. 
Small  Meat  Hot  Apple  Pie>  Potatoes 

Pie.  in  change  for  Soup.  in  a  Form. 

Stewed  Onions.  Beans  and  Bacons 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 


Carrots. 


four  and  five. 

(first  course.) 
Soup. 

Mashed  Turnips. 
Bouillie. 
(second  course.) 
Fricassee  of  Sweetbreads. 


Mushrooms 
stewed. 


Lemon  Pudding. 
Green  Goose. 


A  e&B. 


Bacon. 


(first  course.) 
Mackerel  broiled,  with  Herbs. 

Butter. 

Boiled  Chickens. 


Greens  and 
Carrots. 
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Muafaiooois 
stewed. 

Currant  Tart 
with  Costard. 


domestic  cookery. 

(second  coubsb.) 
Sweetbreads. 

Sauce  Robart. 

Trifle. 

Bread  Sauce. 

JlcMisted  Partridges. 


BJamanffe  in 
small  forms* 

Sten^ed 
Cucumbers. 


Palates. 
French 

Pie. 

Veal 
Olives. 


NINE  AND  ELEVEN  ;   AND  A  REMOVE. 
(first  COUBSB.) 

Turbot. 

C  Remove — Chickens.  J 

Liver  and  Lemon  Sauce. 


Stewed 

Pippins. 

Scalloped 

Oysters. 

Crayfish 

in  Jelly. 


Carrot  Soup. 

Butter. 

Edgebone  of  Beef. 
(Vegetables  on  side  table. J 

(SECOND  COURSE.) 

WUd  Fowl. 
French 

SoUd  Syllabub 
in  a  glass  dish. 

Peas. 


Lamb's  Fry. 

Tongue  . 

in  Turnips. 

Rabbit  brown 

in  Fricassee. 


Goose. 


Lobster  in 
Fricassee  Sauce. 
Stewed 
Mushrooms. 
Apricot  Tart^ 
open  cover. 


NINE  DI8HK8>  TWO  BEMOVES>  AND  ELEVEN. 

(fibst  COUBSE.) 

Fish. 

C  Remove — Stewed  Beef  J 

Oxford  Dumpliniis.    ttti  ^^  cs  Fricandeau. 

SmaU  Ham.  ^^'^  ^""^  Turkey  boiled. 

Lamb  Steaks  Oyster  Sauce. 

round  Potatoes.  Lobster  Patties. 

Fish. 
CRemove^^Saddle  qf  Mutton^J 


PAMIIiY   DINNERS. 
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French  Beans^ 
in  white  Sauce. 

Open  Tart. 
Lobster. 


(second  course.) 
Sweetbreads  larded. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Form. 
Green  Groose. 


Prawns. 

Sago 
Pud£i^. 
Stewed 
Mushrooms. 


(first  course.) 

Fish. 

(Remove — Hashed  Calfs  Head,) 

Rabbit  and  Onions.         Sauce.  Lamb's  Fry. 

Macaroni  Transparent  Beef-steak 

Pudding.  Soup.  Pie. 

Veal  -D  XX  Stewed  Pigeons 

Cutlets.  ^  ^^'   •  with  Cabbage. 

Fish. 
(Remove — Sirloin  of  Beef.  J 
(second  course.) 
Chickens. 


Cheesecakes. 

Stewed  Lobster. 

Peas. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Trine.                        Asparagus. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Macaroni. 

Apricot  open  Tart. 

Ducklings. 

eleven  and  nine. 

(first  course.) 

Fish. 

(Remove — Ham  glazed.) 

Pigeons 
stewed. 

a ^                     Sweetbreads 

^^^-                          grilled. 

Gravy  Soup. 

Tongue. 

Beef-steak  Pie. 

Butter. 

Boiled  Mutton 

Boiled  Chickens. 

PiUetofVeal. 
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SiniBSTIC  OOOKBBT. 


(second  C0UB8S.) 

Pheasant. 


Baspbcrry  Tartlets.    Breed  Saace. 

Collared  EeL                  Plateau. 

Artichokes. 
Collared  Bee£ 

Stewed 

Giavy  and  Jelly 

Stewed 

Cdery. 

for  Hare. 
Hare. 

Fears. 

XLBTEN  AND  ELEVBN. 

(first  COUB8S.) 

Stewed  Beef. 

Oxford  PuddiooB. 

White  Soup. 

Veal  Fricandeou. 

Ham 

Turkey. 

braised. 

Oyster  Sauoe. 

Lamb  Steaks. 

Fish. 

Lobster 

Potatoes. 

Saddle  of  Mutton 

(second  course.) 
Sweetbreads. 

Patties. 

French  Beans. 
White  Sauce. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Prawns. 

Open 

Whipped 

Muflin 

Tartlet. 

Cream. 

Pudding. 

AnchoTy 
Toasts. 

Wine  Roll. 
Green  Goose. 

Stewed 
Mushrouma. 

BLBVBN  AND  BltBVXN^  AND  TWO  BEUOVBS. 
(first  COURSE.) 

Salmon. 
(Remove-^Brisket  of  Beef  stetvedg  and  high  Sauce,) 

Cauliflower. 
Shrin^  Sauce. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Potatoes. 


Pry. 
Stewed 
Cucumbers. 


Pigeon  Pie. 
Stewed  Peas 
and  Lettuce. 


Cutlets 
Maintenon. 


Anchovy  Sauce. 

Soles  fried. 
(Remove^-duarier  of  Lamb  roasted*) 


Veal  Olires 
braised. 


iM 
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ifi 


I 


Coffee  Cream. 


^      Has 


ispberry 
Tart. 


Omlet. 


(bboond  course.) 
Young  Peas. 

Lobster. 
IVifle. 
Grated  Beef. 

Ducks. 


Rainakins. 

Orange 
Tourt. 

Roughed  JeUy. 


Fruit  Tart. 


Harrioo* 


LONG  TABLE  ONCE  COVERED. 

Fish. 
One  Turkey  or 
Two  Poults. 
Mock  Turtle  Soup. 


Stf^iA"^'    Jerus^em Artichokes 
round.  fhoasseed. 


Blamange. 

Sweetbreads 
larded. 


Crayfish. 
Ham  braised. 


Stewed 
Spinach. 

Dried  SaliQon^ 
inpapers. 


Savoy  Cake* 

Macaroni  Pudding. 
Trifle. 
French  Pie. 
Casserole  of  Rice 
with  Giblets. 

Stewed  Celery. 
Sea  Cale. 

Apple  Pie  and  Custard. 

Pricandeau.  2^  RimM,  and 

opamsh  Unions. 
Rich  White  Soup. 
Jelty  Form.  Cheesecakes. 

Fish. 
(Remove^-^Venison,  or  Loin  of  Feisd.J 


Chickens. 

Picked'Crab. 

Young  Sprouts. 


L  -• 
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OBNBBAL  BBMA&KS  ON  DINNBB8. 

Thing9  used  at  first  Courses. — Various  Soups. .  Fish, 
dressed  many  ways. .  Turtle. .  Mock  Turtle. .  Boiled 
Meats  and  stewed. .  Tongue . .  Ham . .  Bacon . .  Chawis 
of  Bacon^  Turkey  and  Fowls  chiefly  boiled  . .  Rump, 
Sirloin^  and  Ribs  of  Beef  roasted. .  J^^  Saddle^  and 
other  roast  Mutton . .  Roast  Fillet,  Loin^  Neck^  Sreast, 
and  Shoulder^  of  Veal.  .Leg  of  Lamb.  .*Loin. .  Fore- 
quarter  . .  Chine . .  Lamb's-head  and  Mince . .  Mattan, 
stuffed  and  roasted  . .  Steaks^  variously  prepared . .  Ra-  ' 
gouts  and  Fricassees . .  Meat  Pies  raised,  and  in  Dishes . .  i 
Fatties  of  Meat^  Fish,  and  Fowl. .  Stewed  Pigeons  . .  f 
Venison  . .  L^of  Pork,  Chine,  Loin,  Sparerib . .  Rab- 
bits • . Hare .  .Puddings,  boiled  and  baked. .  V^etahles, 
boiled  and  stewed  . .  Calf's  Head  different  ways  . .  Pig's 
Feet  and  Ears  different  ways  . .  In  large  dinners^  two 
Soups  and  two  dishes  of  Fish. 

Things  for  second  Courses. — ^Birds:  andCrame  of  all    ' 
sorts . .  Shell-fish,  cold  and  potted . .  Collared  and  potted    j 
Fish  . .  Pickled  ditto . .  Potted  Birds . .  Ribs  of  Lamb     ] 
roosted  . .  Brawn . .  V^etables^  stewed  or  in  sauce . .      ' 
French  Beans. .  Peas . .  Asparagus . .  Cauliflower . .  Fri- 
cassee . .  Pickled    Oysters  . .  Spinach,   and   Artichoke 
bottoms  . .  Stewed  Celery  . .  Sea  Cale  . .  Fruit  Tarts  . . 
Preserved-Fruit  Tarts. .  Pippins  stewed. .  Cheesecakes^ 
various  sorts. .  All  the  list  of  Sweet  Dishes,  of  which    J 
abundance  are  given  from  page  266  to  296,  with  direc- 
tions for  preparing  them ;    such   as  Creams,  Jellies, 
and  all  the  finer  sorts  of  Puddings,  Mince  Pies,  &c. . 
Omlet . .  Macaroni . .  Oysters   in   Scallops^   stewed    or 
pickled. 

Having  thus  named  the  sorts  of  things  used  for  the 
two  courses^  the  reader  will  think  of  many  others.  For 
removes  of  Soup  and  Fish,  one  or  two  joints  of  Meat 
or  Fowl  are  served ;  and  for  one  small  course,  the  arti- 
cles suited  to  the  second  must  make  a  part.  Where 
V^tables  and  Fowls,  &c.  are  twice  dressed,  they  add  \ 
to  the  appearance  of  the  table  the  first  time;  three 
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sweet  things  may  form  tli6  second  appearance  without 
greater  expense. 

The  Bills  of  Fare  which  have  been  given  from  page 
404  to  415  may  be  modified  at  discretion. 

In  some  houses^  one  dish  at  a  time  is  sent  up  with 
the  vegetables^  or  sauce^  proper  to  it^  and  this  in  sue- 
eession  hot  and  hot.  In  others^  a  course  of  Soups  and 
Fish ;  then  Meats  and  boiled  Fowls,  Turkey,  &c.  Made 
Dishes  and  Game  follow;  and  lastly.  Sweet  Dishes :  but 
these  are  not  the  common  modes. 

It  is  worthy  observation  here,  that  common  cooks 
do  not  think  of  sending  up  such  articles  as  are  in  the 
house,  unless  ordered;  though,  by  so  doing,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  collared  or  pickled  tning,  some  Fritters, 
fried  Fatties,  or  quick-made  Dumplings,  would  be 
useful  when  there  happen  to  be  accidental  visitors: 
and  at  all  times  it  is  right  to  better  the  appearance  of 
tlie  table  rather  then  let  things  spoil  below,  by  which 
the  expense  of  a  family  is  more  increased  than  can 
be  easUy  imagined.  V^tables  are  put  on  the  side 
table  at  large  dinners,  as  likewise  sauces,  and  servants 
bring  them  round :  but  some  inconveniences  attend 
this  plan;  and,  when  there  are  not  many  to  wait, 
delay  is  occasioned,  besides  that  by  awkwardness  the 
clothes  of  the  company  may  be  spoiled.  If  the  table 
is  of  a  due  size,  tne  articles  alluded  to  will  not  fill  it 
too  much. 

Note. — Any  of  the  following  things  may  be  served 
as  a  relish,  with  the  cheese,  after  dinner.     Baked  or 
pickled  Fish  done  high  . .  Dutch  pickled  Herring  . . 
Sardinias,  which  eat  Eke  Anchovy,  but  are  lai^er . . 
Anchovies  . .  Potted  Char  . .  Ditto  Lampreys  . .  Fotted 
Birds  made  high  . .  Caviare  and  Sippets  of  Toast . . 
Salad. .  Radishes. .  French  Pie  . .  CoW  Butter  . .  Potted 
Cheese . .  Anchovy  Toast,  &c.     Before  serving  a  Dutch 
Herring,  it  is  usual  to  cut  to  the  bones  without  dividing, 
at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  from  head  to  tail. 

E  E 
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8UFPSRS. 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use  where  people  dine 
Tery  late.  When  required,  the  top  and  bottom^  or  either, 
may  be  Grame  . .  Fowls . .  Babbit . .  Boiled  Fish^  such  as 
Soles^  Mackerel.  .Oysters  stewed  or  scalloped . .  French 
Beans . .  Cauliflower,  or  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  in  white 
Sauce . .  Broccoli  with  Eggs . .  Stewed  Spinach  and  ditto 
..Sweetbreads . .  Small  Birds. .  Mushrooms. .  Potatoes.. 
Scallops,  &c. . .  Cutlets . .  Roast  Onions  .  •  Salmagundi. . 
Buttered  Eggs  on  Toast . .  Cold  Neat's  Tongue  . .  Ham 
. .  Collared  things . .  Hunter's  Beef  sliced.  .Rusks  but- 
tered, with  Anchovies  on  . .  Grated  Hung  Beef'  with 
Butter,  with  or  without  Rusks  . .  Grated  Cheese  round, 
and  Butter  dressed  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  . .  Radishes 
ditto . .  Custards  in  glasses  with  Sippets  . .  Oysters  cold 
or  pickled . .  Potted  Meats . .  Fish . .  Birds . .  Cheese,  && 
. .  Grood  plain  Cake  sliced. .  Pies  of  Birds  or  Fruit . . 
Crabs . .  Lobsters . .  Prawns . .  Crayfish . .  Any  of  the  list 
of  sweet  things  . .  Fruits.  A  Sandwich  set  with  any  of 
the  above  articles,  placed  a  little  distance  from  each 
other  on  the  table,  looks  well;  without  the  tray,  if 
preferred. 

The  lighter  the  things,  the  better  they  appear,  and 
g^ass  intermixed  has  the  best  effect.  Jellies,  different 
coloured  things,  and  flowers,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
table.  An  elegant  supper  may  be  served  at  a  small  ex- 
pense by  those  who  know  how  to  make  trifles  that  are 
in  the  house  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  meal. 
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A. 

Acids,  stains  caused  by,  in  Hnen, 

various  ways  of  taking  out,  393. 
Adulterations  in  the  making  of 

bread,  how  to  detect,  336. 
Ale,  very  fine  Welsh,  to  brew, 

338. 
,  or  strong  beer,  to  brew, 

339. 
— ^ — ,  to  refine,  340. 
Almack,  315. 
Almond  pudding,  210;  another, 

210. 

,  small,  21'I. 

custard,  205. 

-cheesecakes,    207 j    two 


other  ways,  207. 
cream,  275. 


Amber  pudding,  a  very  fine,  213. 

American  flour,  management  of, 
in  making  bread,  334. 

Anchovies,  to  choose,  161. 

,  to  keep,  when  the  li- 
quor dries,  161. 

sauce,  158. 

•toast, 318;  another  way 


Apple  jelly,  to  serve  at  table,  2^1 ; 

another,  281. 
jelly  for  preserving  fruits, 

309.   - 

pi^  196. 

pudding,  baked,  213. 

puifs,  202. 

sauce  for  goose  and  roast 

pork,  164. 
—  and  rice,  souffle  of^  266. 

^  dried,  309. 

,  red,  in  jelly,  309. 

i  la  Cremone,  282. 


— ,  to  preserve  Siberian  crab, 
309. 

— ,  to  scald  codlin,  282. 
-,  to  keep  codlins  for  several 


months,  299. 
— -,  stewed  golden  pip^nns,  282. 


water,  for  the  sick,  382. 


318. 


•,  essence  of,  161. 
,  to  make  sprats  taste 
like,  162. 
Angelica,  candied,  315. 
Apple  dumplings,  or  pudding, 
233. 

trifle,  271. 

fool,  272-   , 

—  mannalade,  308* 


Apricots,  in  brandy,  304. 

,  to  dry,  in  half,  304. 

,  a  beautiful  preserve  of 

303. 

,  to  preserve  green,  303. 

, in  jelly,  303. 

,  apple  jelly,  to  preserve 

in,  309. 
■  cheese,  29 1 , 

■ jam,  304. 

pudding,  an  excellent  one, 


228. 

Arrow-root  pudding,  230. 
— j^y^  fo'  the 

sick,  372. 
Artichokes,  boiled,  (French)^  25 1 . 
,  fried,  (French),  251. 
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INDEX. 


Ardchokes,  to  dress,  255. 
...—.—  bottoms,  955. 

— ,  Jerusalein,  'i55 


bottoms,  to  keep  for 

winter,  265. 
Aitides  in  season  in  the  different 

months,  lists  of  them,  404* 
Asparagus,  to  boil,  254. 
. ,  forced,  255. 

Avses'  milk,  379. 

. ,  artificial,  three  ways  of 

making,  379. 

B. 

Bacon,  to  choose,  32. 

,  the'  manner  o^  curing 

Wiltshire,  99 ;  another  way,  99. 
Bamboo,  EngUsh,  173. 
Barberries,  to  prepare,  for  tardets, 

291. 

,  to  keep,  in  bunches, 


291* 


drops,  295. 


Barley  broth,  Scotch,  137. 

I      pudding,  214. 
water,  38 1 ;  another  way, 


381. 


gruel,  380. 


fatter  pudding,  219. 

,  with  meat,  219. 

Beans,  to  dress,  258. 

»  fricasseed  Windsor,  258. 

-« — ,  French,  258. 

, ,  to  pickle,  175. 

,  to  preserve,  for  winter,  265. 

I    ,  (green),  pudding,  219. 

Bechamel,  or  white  gravy,  145. 

Beef,  to  choose,  3 1  • 

,  to  keep,  39. 

— — ,  to  salt,  for  eating  imme* 
diatdy,  39* 

,  to  salt,  red ;  which  is  ex- 
tremely good  to  eat  fresh  from 
the  pickle,  or  to  hang  to  dry, 
40. 

— ,  to  preserve,  for  a  length  of 
time,. without  salt,  40. 

^ — ,  the  Dutch  way  to  salt,  40. 


Beef  escarlot,  to  eat  cold,  41. 

sL  la  mode,  41. 

ilaroyale,41. 

^  a  fricandeau  of,  42. 

,  to  stew  a  rump  'of,  42 ; 

another  way,  43. 
»-^-  rump  roasted,  43« 

rump  en  matelotte,  43. 

,  stewed  Inisket,  44. 

,  to  press,  44. 

to  make  hunter^s,  44. 
-,  an  excellent  mode  of  dress- 
ing, 45. 

-— «,  collared,  45. 
—  steaks,  to  dress,  46. 

— ' and  oyster-sauce,  46. 

Stafibrdshire,  46. 
-,  Italian,  46. 
-,  rolled,  47. 
of  underdone  meat,  47. 
pie,  182. 

and  oyster  pie,  182. 
.  pudding,  223 ;  baked, 
223. 

—  oollops,  47. 

—  palates,  48* 

-.— ',  to  pickle,  48. 

— ,  potted,  three  ways,  48, 49. 
— ,  to  dress  the  inside  of  a  cold 

sirloin  of,  49. 

— ,  to  dress  ihe  inside  of  a  sir- 
loin, to  taste  like  hare,  49. 

-«-,  another  way  to  dress  the 
inside  of  a  sirloin  of,  50. . 

— ,  fricassee  of  cold  roast,  50. 

— y  to  dress  cold,  that  has  not 
been  done  enough,  calltd  beef- 
olives,  50. 

— ,  to  dress  the  same,  called 
Sanders,  51. 

— ,  to  dress  the  same,  called 
cecils,  51. 

-^,  minced,  51. 

-— ,  hashed,  51. 

^  round  of,  52. 

— ,  Webh,  52. 

a  la  vinaigrette,  52. 

—  pasty,  to  eat  9s  well  as  v^- 
soD,  196. 
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Beef  patties,  or  podovies,  301. 

" ,  a  pickle  for,  that  will  keep 

for  years,  98. 
-,  roast,  Benton  sauce  for  hot 


or  cold,  153. 

and  cabbage  soup^  as  in 


Scotland,  136. 

heart,  54. 

— —  broth,  for  the  sick,  370. 

tea,  37  i. 

Beer,  (strong),  to  brew,  339* 

,  (table),  excellent,  340. 

J  to  refine,  340. 

Beet-root,  different  ways  of  using, 

263. 
— — ,  to  preserve,  to  eat  in 

winter,  265. 
Benton-sauce,  for  hot   or  cold 

roast  beef,  153. 
tea-cakes,  3*29 ;  another 

sort,  as  biscuits,  329 ;  another 

sort,  329. 
Billsoffare,  &c.  404. 
Birds,  a  very  economical  way  of 

potting,  119. 

,  small,  to  dress,  118. 

Biscuits,  orange,  294. 

cake,  239. 

pudding,  217;  another. 


Braise,  directions  how  to,  106. 

chickens  braised,  113. 

Brandy  pudding,  229* 

cream,  273. 

,  grapes  in,  30f . 
apricots  or  peaches  in^ 


304. 


-,  cherries  in,  307. 
-,  raspberry,  348* 


Brawn,  to  choose,  32. 

,  to  make  excellent  nuxik,. 

89 ;  another,  90. 

-,  to  keep,  the  Cambri^ 


way,  91. 


■,  souse  for,  91  • 


217. 


338. 


-of  fruit,  3 13. 
-,  hard,  337. 

plain,  and  very  criq). 


Bread,  to  make,  333. 

,  management  of  American  I 

flour  for  making,  334.  ' 
,  Rev.  Mr.  Hagget*s  eoonoi* 

mical,  334. 

• ,  wheat  and  rice,  335. 

,  French,  335. 

,  to  discover  whether  it  has 

been  adulterated  with  whiting, 

or  chalk,  336. 
,  to  detect  bones,  jalap,  ashes, 

&c.  in  336. 

cake,  common,  326. 

pudding,  boiled,  216.^ 

— ,  another,  and  richer. 


217. 


-,  little,  215. 


>OUver*s,338. 

Black  caps,  two  ways  of  making, 
283. 

—  puddings,  three  kinds,  93, 
94. 

Blacking  for  shoes,  fine,  403. 

Blanch,  directions  how  to,  106. 

Blancmange,  or  Blamange,  270. 

Boards,  to  give  a  beautiM  ap- 
pearance to,  400. 

— ,  to  extract  oil  firom,  401. 

Bockings,     buck-wheat    fritters 
called,  236. 

Boerhaave*8,  (Dr.)  sweet  butter- 
milk for  the  sick,  383. 


and  butter  pudding,  211; 

another,  212. 

,  brown,  pudding,  2)7. 

,  brown,  ice,  285. 

sauce,  1 52. 

cheesecakes,  206. 

Brentford  rolls,  336. 
Brewery  (home),  338. 
Broccoli,  to  dress,  257. 

and  buttered  eggs,  257. 

Broth,  Scotch  mutton,  137* 

,  Scotch  barley,  137. 

,  chicken,  141. 

, ,  for  the  sick,  371. 

,  veal,  141. 

. ^ — ,  a  very  nouzishingi 

370. 
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Broth,  beef,  mutton^  and  veal,  fot    Buttermilk  pudding,  230. 


the  nek,  370. 
— ,  calves' feet,  two  ways,  371. 
— ,  eel,  44. 

— ,  — ,  for  the  flidc,  371. 
— i  tench,  37'i. 
— ,  a  quick  made,  for  the  tick, 
370. 

— ,  adear,  that  will  keephmg, 
369. 


C. 

Cabbages,  small,  to  keep  ibr  llie 
ivinter,  S65* 

» stewed,  258. 
,  red,  to  i»ck]e,  1761 
■    ■    ■',  — ,  to  stew,  258 ;  two 


other  ways,  259 
-,  a  very    supportiiig    one    Cakes,  &c.  319 


against  any  kind  of  weakness, 

S70. 
Brown-bread  pudding,  2 !  7. 

ice,  285. 

Browning,  to  colour  and  flavour 

made  dishes,  162, 
Bubble  and  squeak,  57. 
Buck-wheat  fritters,  called  Bock- 

ings,  236. 
Bun,  a  good  plain  one,  331. 
— ^  richer,  331. 

f  Madeira,  BS 1 . 

Burnt  cream,  two  wajrs,  273. 
Butter,    to    clarify,    for  potted 

things,  118. 
— — ,  to  melt,  159. 

,  odd,  to  senre,  319. 

»-,  orange,  284. 

-,  observations  respecting 


it,  in  the  dairy,  358. 
■■  ,  to  make,  358. 


^,  to  preserve,  359. 

-,  to  preserve,  in  pans,  (oat 


winter  use,  359. 

-,  whey,  to  miuiage  ctcBxa. 


for,  360. 

*,  to  choose,  at  market,  S6 1 . 


Buttered  rice,  ^66. 

lobsters,  27. 

prawns  and  shrimps,  28. 

eggs,  819., 

^  oranges,  292. 

orange-juioe,  293. 


Buttermilk,  360. 
■■  '  -,  with  bread,  or  wiA- 

out,  for  the  sidi,  382. 

'•,  Boerhaave's  sweet, 


,  observations  on  making  and 
baking,  319. 

-^,  oolooring  to  stain,  266. 
— ,  iceing  for,  319. 
— ,  to  ice  a  very  large,  241. 
— ,  a  common,  321. 
— ,  a  very  good  common,  321. 
— »,  an  excdlent»  321. 


>  a  very  fine,  322. 
— ,  rout  drop,  322. 
— ,  flat,  that  will  keep  long  in 
the  house  good,  323. 
—.,  little  white,  323. 
— ,  little  short,  323. 
— ,  Kttle  orange,  294. 
— ,  orange-flower,  294. 
— ,  raspberry,  296. 
— ,  i^m,  323 ;  another  way, 
324. 

•,  very  good  common  phim; 


324. 

— ,  litde  plum,  to  ke^  long, 
325. 

— ^  a  good  pound,  325* 
— ,  a  oieap  seed,  325 ;  another, 
325. 

-— ',  common  bread,  326. 
-,  queen,  two  ways  of  nuddng, 


383. 


328. 

- — ,  Marlborough,  823. 
— ^  Swiss,  326. 
— ,  Swigs  afternoon,  327. 
— ,  Spanish,  327. 
— ,  Portugal,  327. 
— ,  Shrewsbury,  327. 
— ,  Tunbridge,  327. 
— ,  rice,  two  ways  of  making, 
328. 
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Cakes,  water,  328.  Capers,  nasturtiuins  for,  156. 

-,  sponge,  329;  another,  with-    Carmd  cover  for  sweetmeats,  279. 


out  butter,  329. 

,  tea,  329. 

^  Benton  tea,  329;  as  bis- 
cuits, 329 ;  another  sort,  329. 

^  biscuit,  330. 

^,  Yorkshire,  337. 

-. — y  excellent  fish,  25. 

. of  dressed  meat,  2S. 

,  trifle,  271. 

Gale,  sea,  264. 

Cale  Cannon,  as  dressed  in  Ire- 
land, 262. 

Calf's  brains,  69. 

feet,  fricasseed,  70;  another 

way,  70. 

^  (French), 


Caxp,  to  choose,  2. 

,  boiled,  2 1 . 

,  stewed,  22. 

^  baked,  22. 

,  sauce  for  boiled,  151. 

Carpets,  to  dust,  400. 

■ ,  to  dean,  400. 

Carrier-sauce  for  mutton,  154. 
Carrole  of  rice,  288. 
Carrots,  to  boil,  262. 

,  to  stew,  262. 

,  to  preserve,  to  eat  in  the 

winter,  265. 
■  pudding,  227. 

soup,  135. 


243. 


sort,  280. 


Casserol,   or  rice-edging,  for  a 
currie,  or  fricassee,  1 62. 
,  another  way,  for  a    Cast  iron,  to  dean  stoves  of,  402 ; 

anothn  way,  403. 

Caudle  for  the  sick,  three  ways  of 
making,  376. 

,  a  coH,  376. 

,  a  flour,  376. 

•,  rice,  376 ;  another,  376. 

for  the  sick  and  Ijong-in, 


comer  dish,  70. 

,  in  onion  or  tomata 

sauce,  (French),  243. 

jeUy,  279  ;  another 


broth,  for  the  sick. 


two  ways,  371. 
—  head,  to  boil,  67. 


387. 


,  to  hash,  67 ;  another  Cauliflowers,  to  boil,  256. 

way,  68.  . in  white  sauce,  257. 

fricasseed,  68. ,  to  dress,  with  Par- 

—  ,  to  coDar,  69.  mesan,  257. 

— ,  stewed,  69. ,  to  preserve,  to  eat 

,  pie,  183.  in  the  winter,  265. 

•~-  liver,  broiled,  70.  Caveadi,    pickled   mackerd    so 

,  roasted,  70.  called,  16. 

and  lights,  to  dress,  Cecils,  51. 

7 1 .  Cdery ,  to  stew,  256. 

—  tail,  (French),  242.  Cement  for  broken  china,  ^92. 
ears,  (French),  244;   an-  ^,  Roman,  for  outside  plas- 


other,  244.  tering,  or  brickwork,  392 

Calico  furniture,  to  dean,  when  Chapp^  hands,  paste  for,  390. 

taken  down  in  the  summv,  — lips,  ointment  for.  390. 

396.  Char,  diflTerent  ways  of  dressing, 
Camp  vinegar,  1 67 ;  anodier,  1 67.        23 . 

To  candy  any  sort  of  fruit,  299.  Chardoons,  various  ways  of  dress- 
Caper  sauce,  155.  ing,  26*3. 
,  excellent  substitute  Charlotte,  a,  232. 

fi)r,  156*  Chattreuse,  66. 
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Cheoe  pudding,  216. 

,  apricot,  291. 

• ,  roaat,  to  come  up  after 

dinner,  317. 

,  Wdah  xabbit,  317. 

,  stewed,  316. 

toast.  318. 

^  damson,  313. 

,  musael^plum,  313. 

,  observations  respecting 


Chickens, fiicassee of.  111. 
-,  to  puU,  1 12  i 


'way,  112. 

,  to  braise,  1 13- 

currie,  M2;  anodieiw 


it,  in  the  dairy,  353. 

,  to  prepare  rennet  to  turn 


more  easily  made,  112. 
—  pie,  185. 

,  add,  183. 

and  parsley  pie,  18^. 

pie,  raised  crust  Ibr, 


178. 


the  milk  for,  two  ways,  354. 

,  to  make.  356. 

,  to  preserve,  sound,  366. 

,  sage,  to  make,  356. 

-,  cream,  356 1  two  other 


,  boiled,  a  very  good 

sauce  for,  149. 

broth,  141. 

—  fiw  the  sick,  37  F. 

panada  for  the  ack. 


sorts,  ^57. 

-.  rush  cream,  357 ;  another 


374. 


way,  357. 

puffs,  203. 


Cheesecakes,  light  paste  for,  194. 

,  to  make,  205. 

■ ,  a  plainer  sort,  205 ; 

another  way,  206. 

— »  orange,  206. 

,  a  very  fine 


^  w     —       '  ~^  J        '■■'■■■ 

crustr  for,  when  to  be  pekicu- 
larly  nice,  194. 

,  potatoe,  207. 
,  bread,  206. 

-,   lemon,  206;  an- 


other, 206. 
,  almond,  207  ;  two 

other  ways,  207. 
Cherries,  to  keep,  (like  cummts), 

299. 

in  brandy,  S07. 

,  rolled,  which  taste  as  if 

done  in  brandy,  307. 

,  to  dry,  with  sugar,  306. 

,    without   sugar, 


— — ,  to  fatten,  in  four  or 

five  days,  364. 
Chimney-pieces,  stone,  to  blackea 

the  fronts  of,  401. 
China,  broken,  a  cement  for,  393. 
China-chilo,  81. 

China-orange  juice,  tokeqp,  296^. 
Chocolate,  to  prepare,  377. 
•     ■  cream,  276. 

Cider,  to  refine,  340. 
Citnms,  to  preserve,  305. 
Clary  wine,  345. 
Clouted  cream,  278. 
Cocoa,  patent,  378. 
Cockle  (as  oyster)  sauoe,  158« 

ketchup,  169. 

Cod,  to  choose,  1. 

,  observations  on  buying  and 

dressing,  12. 

,  head  and  shoulders,  1 2. 

-,  crimped,  12. 


307. 


,  the  best  way,  307. 


jam,  308 

pie,  197. 

Chestnut  pudding,  227. 
Chickens,  to  pot,  with  ham,  64. 
9  scallops  of  cold,  64. 


-,  stewed,  12. 

-,  scallops  of,  13. 

-,  currieof,  13. 

-,  salt,  to  dress,  14. 

-,  small,  stuffing  for,  16. 

-pie,  179. 

-  sounds,  boiled,  12. 

,  broiled,  13. 


small  chickens,  13% 


-,  ragout,  13. 
dressed  to]eck  Uhe 


>■ 
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Godlins,    to   keep^   for   several 

manthSf  299. 

,  to  scald,  282. 

,  tart,  199. 

—  cream,  276. 
Coffee,  to  make,  377* 

cream,  much  admired,  276. 

milk,  377. 

College,  new,  puddings,  216. 
CoUops,  mutton,  78. 
.  ■         ,  beef,  47. 

,  veal,  63. 

'  ,         , ^  dressed  quick,  63. 

>  Scotch,  64. 

C<douring  for  soups  or  gravies, 

126. 
■  to  stain  jellies,  ices,  or 

cakes,  286. 
Cookery  for  the  sicki  369. 

for  the  poor,  384. 

Cough,  extract  of  malt,  for,  341. 
»  soft  and  fine  draught  for 

those  who  are  weak  and  have  a, 

380. 
Court   bouillon,  in  which    any 

kind    of  fresh  fish    may  be 

done,  25. 
Covers,  tin,  to  dean,  403. 
Cow-heels,  various  ways  of  dress- 
ing, 56. 
Cows,  management  of,  35 1 . 
Cowslip  wine,  excellent,  344. 

— : mead,  347. 

^— —  pudding,  229. 
Ccabs,  to  choose,  3. 
-,  hot,  28. 


-,  dressed  cold,  28. 


Crack-nuts,  330. 
Cracknels,  330. 

Cranberries,    different   ways    of 
dressing,  229. 

— ,  to  prepare,  for  tarts, 


199. 


-,  pudding,  213. 

-,  jelly,  281. 

—  and  rice  jelly,  281. 


Craster,  fish  sauce  a  1%  157* 
Crayfish  soup,  142. 
'■  in  jeUy,  28. 


Creaking  of  doors,  how  to  pre- 
vent, 403. 

Cream  pudding,  232. 

pancakes,  235. 

— ,  a  cream,  272. 

,  an  excellent,  273. 

,  substitute  for,  to  eat  with 

fruit,  272. 

,  burnt,  two  ways  of  doing, 

273. 

,  a  very  fine  Italian,  273* 

5  sack,  273. 

,  brandy,  274. 

,  ratafia,  274. 

, ,  iced,  28j5. 

,  lemon,  274. 

yellow   lemon,    without 


cream,  274. 

.— ,  white  lemon,  275. 

— y  vanilla,  275. 

— ,  imperial,  275. 

— ,  almond,  275. 

— ,  snow,  276. 

— ,  coffee,  much  admired,  276. 

— ,  chocolate,  276. 

— ,  codlin,  276. 

.,  orange,  an  excellent  one, 


276. 

- — ,"  raspberry,  two    ways  of 
making,  277. 
— ,  spinach,  277. 
— ,  pistachio,  277;  another, 
278. 
— ,  douted,  278. 

-»  a  froth  to  set  on,  which 


looks  and  eats  weU,  278. 
,  to  manage  in  the  dairy,  for 

making  whey -butter,  360. 
,  to  scald,  as  in  the  west  of 

England,  360. 
— ,  to  keep,  360. 

,  syrup  oif,  361. 

cheese,  356. 

—  ,  rush,  two  ways  of 

making,  357. 
Crickets,  to  destroy,  396. 
Croquant  paste  for  covering  pre* 

serves,  192. 
Croquets,  102. 
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Grast,  raised,  fixr  meat  or  fowl 
pies,  178. 

,  ,  for   custards  or 

fruits,  193. 

,  for  venison  pasty,  191. 

)  transparent,  for  tarts,  192. 
excellent    short,     193; 


another,    194;    another,  not 
sweet  but  rich,  194. 

,  a  very  fine,  for   orange 

cheesecakes,    or     sweetmeats, 
when  required  to  be  particu- 
larly nice,  194. 
See  also  the  article  Parte. 

Cucumbers,     to     stew,     256; 
another  way,  256. 

o^— ~—  and  onions  sliced,  to 
pickle,  172. 

■  young,  to  pidde^  172. 

-,  to  preserve  the  £bvour 


Currie,  to  make  a,  61. 

powder,  to  make,  159* 

,    chicken,    112;    another, 

112. 

,  rice  edging  for,  1 62. 

Custards,  raised  crust  for,  1 93. 
,    cheap    and    excellent, 


203. 


204. 


-,  richer,  204. 

baked,  204;   another, 


-,  lemon,  204. 
-,  orange,  205. 


278. 


',  almond,  205* 

-,  ornamented,   (Frendi), 


-,  a  ftoth  to  set  on,  which 


looks  and  eats  weQ,  278. 
-,  pudding,  226. 


of,  for  winter  salad,  and  as  a 
sauce  for  cold  meat,  172. 

,  to  preserve,  312. 

vinegar,  168. 


Cullis,  or  brown  gravy,  145. 
Curd  pudding,  230. 

\  boiled,  231. 

— -  and  cream,  269;  another 

way,  270. 
■     ■'    and  whey,  Gallino,  as  in 

Italy,  361. 

1  Dutch,  231. 

fritters,  237. 

Currants,  to  keep,  999. 

dumplings  or  puddings, 

233. 

pic,  197. 

■     '■      jelly,  red  or  black,  308. 
jam,  black,  red,  or  white, 

jelly  and  jam,  as  made 
in  Scotland,  308.  ^ 

sauce  the  old,  for  venison. 


Cutlets,  veal,   Alaintenon,    63; 

another  way,  63. 
■  other  ways,  63. 


D. 

Dairy,  351. 

Damsons,  to  keep,  (like  currants), 

229. 
,  to   keep   for  winter 

pies,  301 ;  another  way,  301 ; 

another,  30 1> 

dumplings    or    pud- 


dings, 233. 

cheese,  313. 


308. 


154. 


343. 


-,  white,  shrub,  350. 
water  ice,  285. 
wine,  342 ;  another  way, 

-wine,  black,  very  fine,  343. 


Davenport  fowls,  1 10. 

Deeds,  old,  a  wash  to  make  their 
writing  legible,  396. 

Devonshure  junket,  287. 

syUabub,  286. 

Dinners,  list  of  fiimily,  407. 

— — ,  general  remarks    con- 
cerning, 416. 

Doors,  to  prevent,  from  crealdng, 
403. 

Drink,  a  very  agreeable,  ibr  the 
sick,  380. 

— — ^  a  refreshing,  in  a  fever, 
380. 
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Dzink,  two  odiera,  380. 

,  a  most  pleasant,  38 1  • 
•— —  for  a  cough,  381. 
Drops,  lemon,  294. 
— ,  barberry,  ?95. 

,  ginger,  a  good  stomachic, 

195. 

^  peppermint,  295. 

,  ratafia,  295. 

Ducks,  to  choose,  103* 

,  to  roast,  1 1 3. 

^,toboa,  113. 

-,  to  stew,  1  IS. 


-,  to  hash,  114. 
-,  wild,  to  dress,  120. 
-,  sauce  for,  151. 
-pie,  186. 

management  of,  in 


the 


Eds,  boiled,  24. 

•,  stewed  (as  carp),  24. 

,  collared,  24. 

,  roasted,  (French),  23d. 

pic,  179. 

soup,  141. 

-: —  broth,  24. 

for  the  sick,  37 1 . 

Eggs,^  pretty  dish  of,  233. 

^,  buttered,  318. 

,  Scotch,  319. 

,  to  poach,  318. 

sauce,  I  ti2, 

•  wine,  for  the  sick,  383. 

,  little,  for  turtle,  165. 

mince  pies,  1 98. 

-,  different  ways  of  prqwring, 


poultry-yard,  365. 
Ducklings,  green  sauce  for,  151. 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  pud^Bng, 

218. 
Dumplings,  Oxford,  233. 

— ,  suet,  233. 

— — ,  applet  233. 
— —  currant,  233. 
■  damson,  233. 

,  yest,  or  Suffolk,  234. 

,  Norfolk,  234. 

Dun-birds,  to  dress,  120. 
Dundm  of  cold  veal  or  fowl,  62. 
Dutch  flummery,  268. 

pudding,  or  souster,  214. 

,  rice,  215. 

—  curds,  231. 

— —  sauce  for  meat,  fowl,  or 

fish,  152. 
To  Dye  the  linings  of  furniture, 

&c.  394. 
— — —  gloves  to  look  like  York 

tan  or  Limerick,  395. 

white  gloves  a  beautiful 


for  the  sick,  37*4. 
-,  to  dioose,  at  market,  sod 


to  preserve,  364* 
Elder  wine,  344. 
,  white. 


very 


mudi 


purple,  395. 

£. 

Eels,  to  choose,  3. 

,  spitchcock,  23. 

,  filed,  24. 


like  Frontiniac,  345. 
English  bamboo,  173. 

wines,  remarks  on,  341. ' 

Essence  of  anchovies,  161. 

Eve's  pudding,  218. 

Extract  of  mait  for  coughs,  341. 

F. 

Family  dinners,  list  of,  407. 
I  ,  general  remarks 

on,  416. 
Feathers,  management  and  care 

of,  365. 
Firmity,  Somersetshire^  269* 
Fish,  1  to  30. 

y  to  choose,  1 . 

,  observations  on  dressing,  4. 

,  salt,  that  has  been  bcSed, 

to  dress,  14. 

• pie,  a  remarkable  fine,  1 81 . 

— ,  sauce  for,  where  cream 


is  not  ordered,  1 53. 

—  gravy,  strong,  147- 

—  cake,  25.   - 


->  cold,  jeUy  to  cover,  148. 
-  sauce,  without  butter,  157. 
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Fi«h  aance  i  la  cnttta»  1&7. 

— * ,  a  voy  fine,  156. 

>  white  sauce  for  fricaBPCC  o£^ 

149. 
»  Dutdi  sauce  fbr,  152. 
^  atewed  or  aoups,  very  Bne 

foroemeat  bulls  for*  165. 
— ^  PoDtac  ketchip  for,  168. 
,  potatoe  wall  or  ed^^ng  tp 

•enre  round  fricassee  of,  208. 
toapBj  two  kinds,  (Frendi), 

«48. 
Flannels,   to  make   them  keep 

their  colour,  and  not  ahzink, 

394. 
Floating  island,  2^8;   another 

way,  t6S. 
Floor  doths,  399. 

,  to  dean,  400. 
Floors,  to  dust,  400. 
Flounders,  to  dioose,  3. 

,  boiled  or  fried,  18. 

Flour,  American,   management 

o^  in  making  bread,  334. 

caudle,  376. 

Flummery,  268- 

,  (Frendi),  268. 

,  Butdi,  269. 


» rice,  269, 
Foodis,  317. 
Fondue,  317. 
Fool,  goosebeny,  272. 

,  apple,  272. 

— ,  orange,  272. 

Force,  directions  how  to,  107. 

Forcemeat,  directions  for  making, 

162. 
■'  ingredients,  163. 

— —  to  force  fowls  or  meat, 

164. 


Fowls,  to  diooae,  103. 

^,  boiled,  109. 

,  stewed,  with  rice,  109* 

,  roasted,  110. 

,  broiled,  two  ways,  1 10. 

— •,  Davenport,  1 10. 

^  nice  way  to  dress  a,  for  a 

small  dish,  iia 
— ,  beautiful  and  ezcdlent  way 

of  dressing.  111 

^  a  dunelm  of  cold,  62. 

with  truffles,  (French),  247* 

^  to  laid,  107. 

,  to  force,  107. 

,  forcemeat  for  forcing,  164* 

,  sausages  of  cold,  102. 

,  raised  crust  for,  1 78. 

y  gf9!¥y  for,  when  there  is  no 

meat  to  make  it  of^  146. 
—  of  any  sort,  sauce  for,  1 50. 
^  a  good  sauce  for  hiding 


the  bad  cobur  of,  148. 
— ,  odd,  sauce  finr,  150. 

-,  vinaigrette  for,  168« 


for  hare,  or  any  thing 

in  imitation  of  it,  164. 

for  cold  savoury  pies, 


164. 


balls,  very  fine,  for 
fish  stewed,  or  fisitsoups,  on 
maigredays,  165. 

for  turtle,  as  at  ihe 


Bush,  Bristol,  165. 


— ,  mushroom  sauce  for,  1 50. 
,  white  sauce  for  fncaasee  of, 

149. 
,  bailed*  lemon  white  sauce 

for,  149. 
— , i  another  white  sauce 

for,  150. 

,  roast,  sauce  for,  150. 
«— ~-,  Dntdi  sauce  for,  152. 

,  wild,  to  roast,  120. 

,  ,   sauce   for,    151; 

another,  151. 
,  management  o^  in    the 

poultry.ysird,  362. 
,  to  fatten,  in  four  or  Bve 

days,  364. 
French  Cookekt,  237. 
Frendi  beans,  to  nidde,  1 75. 

■ ,  to  oress,  258. 

— — ,  to  preserve,  to  eat 

in  the  winter,  265. 

— : bread,  335. 

flummery,  268. 

I  milk  ponidge,  378* 
pie,  188. 
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French  rolls,  336. 

salad,  260. 

Fricandeau  of  beef,  42. 

of  veal,  64. 

■ ,  a  cheaper  but 

equally  good  one,  65  ;  another 
way,  65. 
■  ,  sorrel  sauce  for,  1 55* 

-,  to  stew  sorrel  for,  260. 


Furniture,  calico,  to  dean,  when 
taken  down  for  the  summer, 
396. 

Fursi  to  preserve^  from  the  moths* 
394. 


G. 


as  xa 


Fricassee  of  fowls,  rabbits,  &c. 

white  sauce  for,  149. 

,  rice-edging  for,  162. 

Fritters,  235. 

,  oyster,  29, 

— ,  Spanish,  236. 

,  potatoe,  236;   another 

way,  236. 

',  buck-  wheat,  called  bock- 


ings,  236. 

,  pink-coloured,  237. 

,  plain,  237. 

-,  curd,  237. 


-,  (French),  252. 


Froth,  which  looks  and  eats  well, 
to  set  on  cream,  custard,  or 
trifle,  278. 

Fruit,  to  keep  for  tarts  or  family 
desserts,  302. 

— ,  raised  crust  for,  193. 

in  jelly,  280.  ' 

■■■»  preserved,  remark  on  using 
in  pastry,  190. 

,  to  prepare,  for  children ;  a 
far  more  wholesome  way  dian 
'  in  pies  and  puddings,  208. 

,  substitute  for  cream>  to  eat 
with,  272. 

,  to  green,  for  preserving  or 

V     pickling,  298. 

— ,  to  candy  any  sort  of,  299. 

— ,  apple  jelly  for  preserving, 
309. 

,  biscuits  of,  313. 

•i— ,  stains  of,  how  to  take  out 
of  linen,  393. 

Frying  herbs  as  dressed  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 264. 

Furniture  linings,  to  dye,  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  394. 


Gallino  curds  and  whey, 

Italy,  361. 
Game,  &c.  103  to  124. 

,  to  keep,  1 1 8. 

,  directions  for  dressing,  105. 

soup,  (Frendi),  243. 

Garniture  in  ragout,  (Fiench), 

243. 
G^ese^  to  choose*  103. 

,  to  roast,  114. 

,  green,  sauce  for,  151, 

,  apple  sauce  for,  1 54. 

,  green,  pie,  186. 

,  Staffordshire,  pie,  186. 

^    management  of,  in  the 

poultry-yard^  366. 
George  pudding,  222. 
German  light  puddings  or  puffi, 

215. 
Giblets,  to  stew,  114* 

soup,  129. 

pie,  186. 

Gilding,  to  preserve  and  dean, 

397. 
Ginger  drops,  a  good  stoniaehic, 

295. 
wine,  excellent,    343; 

another,  344. 
Gingerbread,  331. 

'  ,  another  sort,  332. 
—. ,  a  good  plain  sort, 

332. 
,  a  good  sort  without 

butter,  332. 
Glaze,  without  braising,  directions 

how  to,  107. 
Gloss,  to  give  one  to  fine  oak 

wainscots,  398. 
Gloucester  jelly  for  the  sick,  373. 
Gloves,  to  dye,  like  York  tan  or 

Idmedck,  395. 
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Gloves,  white,  to  dye  a  beautiful 

purple*  395. 
Golden  pippins,  stewed,  282. 
Goosebemes,    to    keep,    300; 

another  way,  300;    another, 

301. 

trifle.  271. 

fool,  272. 

hops,  311. 

•     ■■  ■  jam  for  tarts,  310; 

another,  3 1 0. 


228. 


-,  white,  310. 
pudding,    baked, 

vinegar,  166. 
Granade,  une,  S37. 
Granary,  to  preserve,   from  in- 
sects and  weasels,  396. 
Grapes,  to  keep,  as  in  Switzerland, 
302. 

in  brandy,  302. 

Grates,  to  keep  the  backs  of,  402. 
Gravies,  143  to  148. 
— — ,  general   directions  le- 
^  specting,  125. 

,  odouiing  for,  1 26. 

-,  a  dear  brown  stock  for 


To  Green  fruits,   for  preserving 

or  pickling,  298. 
Green.-goose  pie,  1 86. 
Green  sauce  for  green-geese,  or 

ducklings,  151. 
Grreen  gages,  to  preserve,  313. 
Ground-rice  pudding,  232. 

milk,  378. 

Grouse,  to  dress,  120.  . 

-soup,  130. 

Gruel,  water,  379 ;  another,  380. 

,  barley,  380. 

Ghidgeons,  to  choose,  3. 

Guinea-fowl,  to  dress,  121. 

■  ,  management  of^  ia 

the  poultry-yaid,  367. 

H. 

Haddock,  broiled  or  boiled,  16» 

,  stuffing  for,  16. 

,  to  stew,  16. 

,  to  dry,  17. 

,  to  cure  Finnan,  17.   . 

-,  the  Scotch  di^  of. 


gravy-soup  or,  126. 

soup,  131. 

that  will  keep  a  week,  to 


make,  144;  another,  144. 
■  ,  dear,  145. 
,  brown,  or  cullis,  145. 


->  white,  or  bechamd,  145. 

-^  rich,  146. 

-,  without  meat,  145. 

->  for  a  fowl,  when  there  is 


no  meat  to  make  it  of,  146. 

,  veal,  146. 

— ^  a  less  expensive^ 


called  cropped  heads,  17> 

Hagget,  Bev.  Mr.,  his  economical 
bread,  334. 

Hair,  an  excellent  water  to  pre- 
vent it  falling  off,  and  to 
thicken  it,  391. 

Halls,  stone,  how  to  clean,  306. 

Hams,  to  choose,  32. 

— -,  to  cure,  9S» 

-9  two  other  ways  of  curing, 

96, 97. 

-,  another  way,,  that  gives  a 


high  flavour,  97 . 

,  a  method  of  giving  a  still 


146. 


-,  a  cheap  and  good,  147* 
—  to  make  mutton  eat  like 
venison,  147. 

-,  strong  fish,  147. 


higher  flavour,  97* 

a  pickle  for,  that  will 


keep  for  years,  98 

,  to  dress,  98. 

-,  sauce,  155. 


Grayling,  to  dioose,  3. 
— — ,  to  dress,  22. 
Green,  to  stain  jellies,  ices,  or 
cakes,  286. 


Hands,  chapped,  paste  for,  390. 
Hangings,  paper,  to  dean,  303. 
Hares,  to  dioose,  104. 

f  directions  conceming,  122. 

,  to  roast,  122. 
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Hare,  to  jug  an  old,  123.  Hungary  water,  to  make,  390. 

,  broiled  and  hashed,  123.        Hunter's  beef,  44. 

pie,  to  eat  cold,  188.  pudding,  224. 


-,  to  pot,  123. 

-,  soup,  137. 

-,  forcemeat  for,  164.  ^* 


Harricoof  veal,  62.  Ice,  how  to  prepare,  for  iceinir, 

of  mutton,  76.  284.           '^    *'     '                »> 

Harslet,  pig's,  93.  ,  water,  285. 

Hartshorn  jelly,  281.                       , ,  currant   or  rasp- 
Hay,  green,    to  prevent  from         berry,  285. 

firing,  396.  ^  brown-bread,  285. 

Heart,  beef,  54.  ,  oolourmg   for   stainmg, 

Hearths,  cast  iron  and  black,  to        286. 

dean,  402.  Iced  creams,  285. 

Herb  pi^  190. ,  ratafia  cream,  286. 

puddmg,  233.  punch,  as  used  in  Italy, 

,  frying,    the  Staffordshire        285. 

dish  of,  with  liver,  264.  Icdng  for  tarts,  1 95. 

.soup,  1 32.  for  cakes,  320. 


Herrings,  to  choose,  2.  ,  to  ice  a  very  large  cake, 

-,  to  smoke,  19.  321. 

.,  fried,  I9.  Imperial,  347. 

-,  broUed,  1 9.  cream,  975. 


-,  (red)  to  dress,  20.  India  pickle,  1 7 1 

— — -,  potted,  1 9.  Indian  trifle,  27 1 . 

—  » >  0^  mackft.  Burdwan  stew,  84. 

rel>,  JO.  Ijijj^  bl^^  ^  ^^g^  3^j .  ^^ 

— ; > 5  (like  lobsters),        other  way,  39 1 . 

^^*         i»  \rcJK  "^"^^  pancakes,  235. 

—  T""""*  oaked,  20.  Iron  moulds,  to  take  them  out  of 
Hessian  soup  and  ragout,  138.  linen,  394. 

Hog's  cheeks,  to  dry,  96.  stains,  to  take  them  out  of 

ears,  to  force,  92.  marble,  40 1 . 

puddings,  white,  95.  Irons,  to  preserve  from  rust,  402; 

,without  blood,95.        another  way,  402. 

-,  plainer,  95.  Italian  beef-steaks,  46. 


-- —  lard,  96.  cream,  273. 

Home-brewery,  338. 
Honey-comb,  lemon,  287. 

water,  to  make,  39 1 .  J. 

Hops,  gooseberry,  3U. 

Hoteh-potch,  Scotch,  80.  Jam,  cherry,  308. 

'■ ,  winter,  80.  ,  currant,   red,    black,  or 

,  an  excellent,   80;        white,  308. 

another,  80.  ^ ^  as  made  in  Scot- 

House-lamb  steaks,  white,  82.  land,  308. 

,  brown,  82.  ,  gooseberry,  for  tarts,  310  ; 


-,  breast  of,  82.  another,  3 1 0.' 
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Jam .  goosebeny,  white,  3 1 0 ;  an- 
other, 311. 

,  raspberry,  311. 

,  apricot,  304. 

Jargand  pears,  to  preserve  most 
beautifully,  310. 

Jelly,  calf's  feet,  979 ;  another, 
'i£80. 

^  orange,  280. 

,  hartshorn,  281. 

i  cranberry,  28 1 . 

',  cranberry,  and  rice,  281. 

■   ■,  apple,  to  serve  at  table,  two 
ways  of  making,  28 1 . 

, ,  for  preserving  friiit8» 

309. 

-^—t  currant,  red  or  black,  308. 
-,  as  made  in  Scot- 


land, 308. 

— s  savoury,  for  cold  meat  pies, 

147. 

— ,  to  cover  cold  fish,  148. 
— ,  fruit  in,  280. 
— ,  apricots  in,  303. 
— ^  red  apples  in,  309. 
— y  colourmgs  to  stain,  286. 
— ,  lemonade   that   has  the 


Ketchup,  cockle,  I69< 

,  lemon,  1 70. 
Kidney,  veal,  70. 

,  mutton,  79. 

pudding,  223. 

Kitchen  pepper,  1 70. 
Kringles,  331. 

L. 

Lamb,  to  choose,  32. 

' ,  leg  of,  81. 

,  hind-quarter  of,  81. 

-,  fore-quarter  of,  81. 

< ,  breast  and  cucumbers,  81. 

,  breast  of  house,  82. 

,  shoulder  of,  forced,  with 

soird  sauc6,  82. 

,  larded,(French), 


plain, 


flavour  and  appearance  of,  36 1  • 
(The  following  jetties  are 
for  the  sick' J 
—  for  the  sick,  372. 
— ,  pork.  Dr.  Ratdiff  *8  resto- 
rative,  372. 
— ,  shank,  372. 
— I,  arrow-root,  372. 
-,  tapioca,  373. 


246. 

(French),  246. 
— ,  white  fricassee  of,  (French), 
246. 

—  steaks,  82. 

—  ',  with  cucumbers, 

79. 
,  house,  white,  82. 

—  — , ,brown,82. 

—  pie,  185. 

—  cutlets  and  spinach*  83. 

—  head  and  hinge,  83. 

—  fry,  83. 

—  sweetbreads.  83. 


Jerusalem  artichokes,  to  dress,255. 
— '— ,  Gloucester,  373. 
Jugg^hare,  123. 
Junket,  Devonshire,  287, 

K. 

Kebobbed  mutton,  60. 
Ketchup,  Pontac,  for  fish,  108. 
— — ,  mushroom,  168 ;  an- 
other way,  169. 

-,  walnut,  of  the  finest 


-,  a  very  nice  dish  of,  84. 
-,  sauce  for,  1 54. 


quality,  169. 


9  / 

Lambstones,  fricasseed,  83. 

^  fricassee  of,  and 

sweetbreads,  84. 

Lampreys,  to  stew,  as  at  Wor- 
cest^,  24. 

,  to  pot,  as  at  Worces- 
ter, <^5. 

Lard,  directions  how  to,  107. 

,  hog's,  96. 

Larks  and  other  small  birds,  to 
dress,  118. 

Lavender  water,  to  make,  391. 

Laver,  264. 
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Leek  soup,  Scotch,  136. 

and  pilchard  pie^  181. 

Lemons,  pickled,  176^ 

tart,  199. 

puffs,  203. 

■  custard,  204. 
cheesecakes,    206;    an- 
other, 206. 
— —  pudding,  2 1 2. 
— —  cream,  274. 

-,  yellowi  without 


Liyer,  calf's,  roasted,  70. 

and  lights,  to  dress,  71. 

,  the  Staffordshire  dish  of 

frying  herbs  and,  264. 

sauce,  151. 

Lobsters,  to  choose,  3. 

,  to  pot,  26. 

y  to  pot,   as  at  Wood's 

hotel,  26. 

-,  stewed,  a  very  high  re- 


cream,  274. 


-,  white,  275. 


305. 


>  honeycomb,  287. 
marmalade,  292. 
■  drops,  294. 

',  to  preserve,  in  jellv,  304. 
-,  to  keep,  for  puddings, 


Ush,  27. 

pudding,  27. 

,  rissoles  of,  27. 

,  buttered,  27. 

,  to  roast,  27. 


-juice,  to  keep,  316. 

water,  for  the  sick,  382. 

whey,  for  the  sick,  382. 

—sauce,  1.54. 

■—  ketchup,  or  pickle,  170. 
Lemonade  pudding,  to  eat  cold, 
211. 

■  to  be  made  a  day  before 

wanted,  350;    another    way, 


',  currie  of,  27. 

■  soup,  ^cellent,  142. 

■  sauce,  158 ;  another,  158. 
pie,  180. 

patties,  201. 
salad,  260. 


350. 


that  has  the  flavour  and 


appearance  of  jelly,  351. 
for  the  sick,  383. 


Lent  potatoes,  267. 

Light,  or  German,  puddings  or 

puffs,  215. 
— ^ —  puffs,  excellent,  203. 
Lights  andUver,  (calfs),  to  diess, 

71. 
Linen,  how  to  take  stains  of  fruit 

or  adds  out  of,  393 ;  also  iron 

moulds  and  mildew,  394. 
Ling,  salt,  to  dress,  14. 

pie,  1 80. 

Lining  of  furniture,  to  dye  of 

di£^rent  colours,  394. 
Lips,  chapped,  ointment  for,  390. 
List  of  different  articles  in  season 

in  each  month,  404. 
liver,  calf's,  bwriled,  70. 


London  syllabub,  286. 
Looking-glasses,  to  dean,  397. 

M. 

Macaroni,  as  usually  served,^289. 

■ two  other  ways,  289. 

,  dressed  sweet,  a  very 
nice  dish  of,  9S7. 

soup,  130. 

—  pie,  189. 

pudding,  226. 

milk,  287. 


Macaroons,  336. 
Mackerel,  to  choose,  2. 

,  boiled,  15. 
,  broiled,  15. 

» ,(French),239. 

,  collared,  1 6. 

a  potted,  1 6. 
-, ,  (like  lobsters). 


26. 


•y  pickled,  16. 

,    called   ca- 


veach,  16. 

pie,  (like  cod),  179 


Made  dishes,  browning  to  colour 
and  flavour,  ]62, 

TV 
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Maddn  buns,  331. 
Mi^um  Ixmum  plumsi  315. 
Mimogany,  to  ffre  a  fine  oohmr 

to»398. 

-,  to  take  ink  out  of, 

399. 
Maids,  18. 
Malt  vinegar,  167. 

,  extract  of,  for  coa^is^  841. 

Mangoes,  melon,  173. 

Marble,  to  take  stains  oat  of, 

401. 

■  ,  to  take  iron  stuns  oat  of, 

401. 
Marlborough  cakes,  323. 
Marmalade,  orange,  291. 
— — -,  quince,  313. 
,  lemon,  292. 

,  transparent,  292. 

,  apple,  308. 

Marrow  padding,  223. 
'  bones,  55. 

Mead,  sadc,  347. 

,  cowslip,  347. 
MeatfSato  102. 
— ,  to  choose,  30. 
'     *,  observations  dn  pmduunng, 

keeping,  and  dresang,  32. 
*■    ■»  to  keep  hot,  36. 
— ,  to  force,  I24» 

i  to  lard,  107. 

— ^  forcemeat,  to  force,  1*64. 
— ,  Dutch  sauce  for,  152. 
,tomata  saucefor  bot  or  odd, 

153. 

■    ■,  cold,  vinaigrette  for,  '168« 

pies,  raised  crust  -for,  178. 

Melon  mangoes,  r73< 

Melted  butter,  an  essential  artSde, 

rarely  well  done,  159. 
Mildew,  to  take  it  out  of  Unen, 

394. 
Milk,  to  keep  in  the  dury,  360. 
,  to  prepare  rennet  to  turn  it, 

in  making  cheese^  350;   an- 
other way,  354. 
,  sago,  rice,  Russian  seed, 

topioca,  vetmicelli,  or  macaroni, 

287. 


Milk,  cofte,  377. 

,  gfoond-iioe,  for  die  sid^ 

378. 
— ^,  sago,  for  the  sii^  379. 

,  a8ses\  379. 

, ,  artificial,  three  incfB 

of  making,  379. 

porridge,  378. 

-,  (French),  378. 


punch,  or  verder,  349. 

Mfflet  pud^ting,  227. 
Mince  pies,  1 97. 

,  without  meat,  1^7. 

— — ,  lemon,  198. 

,  egg,  198. 

■  '  ,  patties 


202. 

Mock  brawn,  89. 

Mock  turtle,  127. 

,  a  cheaper  way,  127; 
another,  127;  another,  128. 

Moor  game,  to  pot,  1 19* 

Morels  and  truffles,   usefol   to 
thicken  soups  and  sauces,  1^6. 
■    ■  ■       ,  how  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  winter,  265. 

Mortar,  SoBian  osuacnt,  tir,  "ftr 
oatside  flasttting,  or  brick- 
work, 392. 

Muffins,  337. 

pudding,  218. 

Mulled  wine,  two  ways,  376. 

Mullets,  to  choose,  2. 

-*    -  ■  ,  red,  to^dress,  18. 

Mussd-plum  cheese,  313. 

Mushrooms,  observati<«f  respect- 
ing, 269. 

,  to  dry,  160. 
,  to  pot,  161. 

^  to  stew,  260. 

>,  an  OKcdlent  way  to 


pickle,  to  preserve  the  flavour, 
175. 

I    ketchup,  168;  an- 


other way,  169* 

— ' powder,  160. 

sauce,  very  £me  for 


fowls  or  rabbits,  150. 
Mustard,  to  make,  159. 


■    aniiiillTiii 


^^^mm 
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Mustard,  to  make,  another  way, 

for  immediate  use,  1 59. 
Mutton,  to  choose,  3K 

,  observations  o%  72. 

,  to  preserve,  for  a  loigth 

of  time,  without  salt,  40. 
>  leg  of,  roasted,  73. 
-,  boiled,  73> 


Mutton,  hashed,  with  herbs, 
(French),  245. 

broth,  Scotch,  137. 

for  the  sick,  a7^« 

.  ;  carrier  sauee^  154. 


a  la  Turc,  73. 

,  anothermode  of  dividing 

a  leg  of,  74. 

-,  haunch  of,   to  imitate 


venison,  74. 


75. 


— ,  to  dress,  74. 
-,  shoulder    ot^    xoasted. 


oysters,  75. 


-,  stewed  with 


-,Queen  Mary's 


sauce  for,  154. 

^  saddle  of,  roast,  76. 

,  fillet  of,  glazed,  7€, 

,  harricQ,  76. 

,  to  hash,  76. 

■     ,  breast  of,  77« 

y  ,  to  collar,  77* 

— — ,  loin  of,  77. 

, ,  rolled,  77. 

■     •  ham,  78. 
,    collops,  78. 
-— —  scallops,  81. 

cutlets  m  the  Pattaguese 


way,  78 

chops,  78. 


79. 


',  steaks  of,  and  ^aeiHBbenj 


Maintenon,  79. 
with  French  beans, 


(FrenchX  245 

sausf^es,  100 


'2*23. 


-  rumps  and  kidneys,  79. 
•  kidneys  <French),  1245. 

-  kebobbed,  80. 

-,  China  chilo^  81. 

-  pie,  1 85. 
pudding,  223;  another. 


pasty,  to  eat  as  well  as 


venison,  196. 


N. 

Nasturtiums,  to  picUe,  175. 

r-r—: —  f or  capers,  156. 

National  plum  pudding,  225. 
Nelson  puddings,  218. 
New  coUege  pudding,  2l6f 
New  England  pancakes,  235. 
Norfolk  punch,  two  ways,  349» 

350. 

■  --J   dumpUngs,  234. 
Nuts,  crack,  330. 

O. 

Oak  wainscot, fine,  to giveagloss 
to,  398. 

Oatmeal  pudding,  214. 

Oil,  how  to  extract,  fiom  boaids  or 
stone,  401. 

Old  deeds,  charters,  .&&  on  paper 
or  parchment,  i^eo  the  writmg 
is  obliterated  or  aunk,  to  make 
it  legible,  301. 

Olio,  a  v^etable,  264. 

Oliver's  biscuits,  338. 

OlJTCS,  176. 

,  beef,  50. 

T. — r—y  veal,  65. 

1 i  pie,  183. 

Omlet,  290. 

•TT ,  a  fiiar's,  213. 

Onions,  pickled,  176. 

,  ■,  sliced  with  cu- 
cumbers, 172. 

sauce,  152. 

soup,  135. 

— ,  to  stew,  256. 

,  to  voast,  256. 

,  store,  to  preserve  in  win- 
ter, 265. 

Orange  butter,  Q84. 

—         marmalade,  29 1 . 
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Orange  biscitils,  or  IhUe  cakes, 

294. 
.  ciutaid,  205. 

cheesecakes,  206. 

,  a  very  fine 

crust  for,  194. 

chips,  293. 

fool,  272. 

posset,  284. 

cream,  excellent,  276. 

jeUy,280. 

juice,  China,  to    keep, 


296. 


pudding,  three  ways  of 
making,  212. 

tart,  199. 

tartlets,  or  puffs,  199. 

tourt,  160. 

to  butter,  hot,  292. 

to  keep,  for  puddings, 


&c  305. 

,  preserved,  to  fiU,(a  comer 


dish),  292. 

y  wholcr  carved,  292. 

to  preserve,  in 


jeUy,  304. 
Orangeade  for  the  sick,  383. 
Orange  flower  cakes,  294. 
Orgeat,  two  ways,  29G. 

for  the  sick,  383.^ 

Ortokms,  to  roast,  121. 
Ox-cheek,  stewed  plain,  54. 

,  to  dress  another  way, 

55. 
—  feet,  various  ways  of  dressing, 

56. 
— ~  tail  soup,  138. 
-^palates  in  white  sauce,  (FVench), 

241. 
Oxford  dumplings,  233. 
Ojrsters,  to  choose,  4. 

,  to  feed,  29.* 

■ ,  to  stew,  29. 

,  boiled,  29. 

— — ,  scalloped,  29, 

fritters,  29. 

,  fried,  to  garnish  boiled 


Oysters,  to  jddtk,  30;  anodiec 

way,  30. 

pie,  181. 

patties,201. 

sauce,  158. 

soup,  143. 

,  as  made  at  Oyitet- 

mouth,  143. 


P. 

Pamt,ta dean,  398. 

Palates,  beef,  48. 

Panada,  made  in  five  minutes,  for 
the  sick,  373. 

,  two  others,  373* 

,  chicken,  374. 

Pancakes,  observations  on  making, 
208. 

,  common,  234. 
,  fine,  fried  without  but- 
ter qr  lard,  234. 

,  Irish,  235. 

of  rice,  235. 

. ,  New  England,  235. 

-,  cream,  235. 


Paper  ,b]aGk,fordrawingpattenKr 

391. 

hanginss,  to  dean,  398. 

Parmesan  find  cauliflower,  how 

to  dress,  257. 
Paisley,  to  crimp,  6  and  265. 
sauce,  when  na  parsley 

leaves  are  to  be  had,  152. 
pie,  189. 
<,  to  preserve,  for  the  win- 


ter, 265. 
Parsnips,  to  fricassee,  262. 
— — ,  to  mash,  262. 


fish,  99. 
loaves,  29. 


,  to  preserve,  to  eat  m 
winter,  265. 
Partridges,  to  choose,  104. 
— — ,  to  roast.  119. 
in  salad,  (French),  247. 

,  to  pot,  119. 

,  a  very  cheap  way  of 
potting,  119. 

,  cold,  sauce  for,  150. 

— — -  soup,  130. 
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Partridge  pie,  188. 
Paste,  nch  puff,  199. 

,  a  less  rich  puff,  191 ;  an- 

other,  191* 

^,rich,  for  sweets,  192. 

,  rice,  for  relishing  things, 

193. 
royal,  for  pattypans,  192. 

,  flal^,  192. 

-,  potatoe,  193. 
,  %ht,  for  tarts  and  cheese- 
»,  194. 

croquant,  for  coveting  pre- 
serves, 192. 

— ,  strong,  for  paper,  403. 
—  for  chapped  lips,  390. 

—  hands,  390. 


Pastry,  observations  on,  190. 

,  remark  on   using   pre- 
served fruit  in,  190. 

Pasty,  to  prepare  venison  for, 
195. 

^ ,  venison,  195. 

, ,  crust  for,  191. 

of  beef  or  mutton,  to  eat  as 

well  as  venison,  1^6. 

^  potatoe,  208. 

Patent  cocoa,  378. 

Patterns,  black  paper  for  draw- 
ing, 391. 

PMties,  fried,  201. 
,  oyster,  201. 

,  lobster,  201. 

- ,  or  podovies,  beef,  201. 

^  veal,  202. 

y  turkey.  202. 

,  a  good  mince  for,  202. 

,  sweet,  202. 

resembling  mince  pies, 


202. 


,  ^Dicemeat  for,  162. 


Peaches  in  brandy,  304. 
Pea-fowl,  to  dress,  121. 

-,  management  of,  in  the 

poultry-yard,  367. 
Pears,  stewed,  283. 

,  baked,  283. 

,  jarganel,  to  preserve  most 

beautifully,  310. 


Peas,  to  bon,  254. 
—,  old,  soup,  133. 

,  green,  soup,  1^3. 

,  — ,  • 9   another,    as 

used  in  Italy,  134. 

,  dried,  soup,  134. 

,  green,  to  keep,  253. 

,  . , ,  another  way, 

practised  in  the  Emperor  of 

Russians  kitchen,  254. 

^ -,  to  stew,  254. 

,  old,  to  8tew>  254. 

Pelaw,  109. 
Pepper,  kitchen,  160. 

IKit,  130. 

Peppermint  drops,  295. 
Perdi,  to  choose,  1. 

,  to  dress,  22. 

, ,  like  trout,  23. 

Perigord  pie,  178. 
Pettitoes,  89. 

Pewter-pots,  to  dean,  403. 
Pheasants,  to  choose,  104. 

,  to  roast,  1 1 9. 
Pickles,  rules  to  be  observed  with, 

170. 

,  India,  171. 

,  lemon,  170. 
,  an  excellent  and   not 

common,  called  salade,  173. 
Pies,  observations  on,  177. 

,  meat,  raised  crust  for,  178. 

,  Perigord,  178. 

^  eel,  179. 

^  cod,  179. 

f  mackerel,  (as  cod),  179. 

,  ling,  180. 

. ,  8(de,  180. 

,  sbrimp,  180. 

,  lobster,  180. 

•,  a  remarkably  fine  fish,  181. 

,  pilchard  and  leek,  181. 

,  oyster,  181. 

. ,  beef-steak,  182. 

,  . —  and  oyster,  1 82. 

,  veal,  182. 

— ,  a  rich  veal.  182. 

,  veal  (Or  chicken)  and  pars.. 

ley,  183, 


'^ 
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Pies,  cold  veal,  or  chidEen,  183. 
,  veal  olive,  183. 

,  cair«  heMl,  183. 

-— — ,  ezodlent  pork,  to  eat  ecM,- 
184. 
,  mutton,  ]85. 

f  squab,  185. 

^ylamb,  185. 

-Si—,  ehicken,  185. 

,  green  goose,  186. 

,  StaflbTclsfaxre  goosey  186. 

,  duck,  1 86. 


,  giblet,  187. 

,  rabbit,  187. 

,  pigeon,  188. 

,  iMrtridge,  188. 

— ,  hare,  to  eat  coM,  188. 

,  French,  1 88. 

,  vegetable,  189. 

■,  macaroni,  189. 

^>  parsley,  189. 

,  turnip,  189. 

~— ,  potatoe,  190. 

,  herb,  190. 

,  apple,  196. 

,  cherry,  196. 

,  currant,  197. 

^)  mince,  197. 

J  J  without  meat,  197. 

— ■»  ,  lemon,  198. 

^_,  ,  egg,  198. 

>  cold  meat,  a  savoury  jdlT 
for,  147.  ^ 

r,  fish,  sauce  for,  where  cream 

is  not  ordered,  153. 

,  cold  savoury,  forcemeat  for/ 

164. 
Pig,  sucking,  to  scald,  88. 

J ,  to  roast,  89. 

pettitoes,  89. 

—  head,  to  collar,  90. 

■        feet  and  ears,  souse  for,  91. 

' ,  soused,  92. 

'  fricasseed,  92. 

,  jelly  of,  93. 

cheek,  to  prepare,  for  boil- 

ing,9l. 

'-.  harslet,  93. 

Pigeons,  to  choose,  104. 


Pigeons^  vaiious  ways  of  dteSRSg, 

114. 

^ ,  to  stew,  two  ways,  1 15. 

,  to  broil,  115. 

— ,  to  roast,  1 15. 

,  to  pickle,  1 15. 

in  jelly,  116;    another 

way,  117. 

,  to  pot,  117. 

pie,  188. 

,  imptoii  of,  <Frcncb),247. 

,  wood,  116. 

' ,  livB^   management    of, 

368. 
Pike,  to  choose,  2. 

,  to  dress,  21. 

f  stuffing  for,  16. 

Pilchard  and  leek  pie,  181. 
Pipers,  to  dress,  2 1 . 
Pippin  pudding,  231. 
-  tart,  198. 


— ,  golden,  stewed,  282. 


Pistachio  cream,  277;  another, 
278. 

Plaiee,  an  excellent  way  of  dress- 
ing a  large*  19. 

Plate,  to  clean,  397. 

Plovers,  to  choose,  104« 

,  to  dress,  121. 

eggs,  121. 

Plum-cake,  two  WRja  of  makine, 
323,  324. 

— y  averygoodcommon^ 

324. 

,  little*  to  keep  losgy 

325. 

puddingy  225 ;  another,  225, 

,  very  light,  225. 

,  nation^  225. 


Plums,  magnum  bonum,  exeel- 
lent  as  a  sweetmeat*  or  in  tarts^ 
though  bad  to  eat  raw,  3 1 5< 

Podovies,  or  beef  patties,  201. 

Pomade  divine,  to  make,  388. 

Pomatum,  sofb,  to  make,  387; 
another  way,  388. 

,  hard,  388. 

Poor,  cookery  for,  Sd4. 

■ • <— >    general . 
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marks   and  hiots  nespMiiB^ 

384. 
Porcupine  padding,  221. 
Pork,  to  choose,  32. 
,  to  aalt  for  eating  imm«li« 

ately,  39. 

,  to  pickle,  85. 

-,  remarks  on  cutting  upr  &c 


Fotatoe  fritters,  236  j  another, 
236. 

paste,  193. 

pasty,  208* 

pie,  190. 

pudding,  an  excellent 


plain,  222. 


85. 


222. 


-,  with   meat. 


-,  to  roast  a  1^  of,  86. 

*,  to  boil  a  leg  of,  86. 

",  loin  and  neck  of,  roast, 


86. 


-,  shoulders  and  breasts  o^ 


87. 


— ,  rolled  neck  of,  87. 

— ,  spring  or  forehand  of,  87. 

—— ,  sparerib  of,  87. 

—  griakin,  87« 

— ,  bladebone  of,  88. 
— ,  to  dress,  as  lamb,  88. 

—  steaks,  88. 

—  sausages,  lOi. 

-^ ,  excellint,  to  eat 

cold,  101. 

pies,  excellent,  to  eat  cold, 


suet-pudding,  222. 

rdls,  337. 

wall,    or   edging,    to 

serve  round  fricassee  of  fish, 
208. 
Potting  birds,  a  very  dieap  way 

of,  1 19. 
— -,  to  clarify  butter  for,  1 1 8. 
Poultry,  103  to  124. 

^  directions'  for  choosing. 

103. 

,  directions  for  dressing, 
&c.  105. 

-i-  yard,  362. 


184. 

,  roast,  apple  sauce  for,  \5U 
—  jelly,    Dr.   RatdBff's  re- 

storadve,  372. 
Porker's  head,  to  roast,  91. 
Portable  soup,  139. 
Porter-pots,    patent  pewter,    to 

dean,  403. 
Portugal  cakes,  327. 
Posset,  orange,  284. 
Pot  pourri,  to  make,  389. 

,  a  quicker  sort,  389. 

Potatoes,   d    la   maitre  d'hotel, 
(French),  251. 

,  pleasant  prqmration 
of,  (French),  251. 

,  to  boil,  261. 

,tobroa,  261. 

1         ,  to  roast,  261. 
,  to  fry,  262. 

,  to  mash,  262. 

■  cheesecakes,  207. 

I     ,  lent,  ^67. 


Pound-cake,  good,  32$. 
Prawns,  to  choose,  4. 
■,  currie  of,  27. 
,  to  butter,  28. 
■  and  crayfish  in  jeDy,  28« 

.  soup,  142. 

Preserves,  297. 

,  observations  on,  297. 
,    green,    remarks    on 
using,  in  pastry,  190. 

.,  to  green  fruits  for. 


298. 


303. 


of  apricots,  303. 
—  in  jelly. 


green  apricots,  303. 
.,  croquant  paste  for  co- 


vering, 192. 
Prune  tart,  198. 

pudding,  225. 

Puddings,  208. 

,  observations  on  mak- 
ing, 208. 

-,  almond,  210  $  another, 


210. 

mmmmmm 


-,  small,  211. 
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Pndding,  lemonade,  to  est  eoU 
211. 

,  sago,  311. 

,  a  very  good  one,  211. 
-,  bfead  and  butter,  21 1 ; 


Padding,  potatoe-soet,  222. 

stnk  or  kidiwy,  223« 
223. 
'\  baked,  223. 


another,  212. 

'     ■'  ,  orange,  three  ways,  212. 

■— '— ,  excellent  lemon,  212. 

-,  oanberry,  213. 

-,  fine  amber,  213. 

-,  baked  apple,  213. 

-,  Swiss,  214. 

-,  oatmeal,  214* 

-,  barley,  214. 

-,  Dutdi,  or  sonster,  §14. 

-,  Dutch  rice,  215. 

-,  light  or  Gennan,  215. 


-— ,  sweetmeat,  2 1 5. 

-^  rolled,  215. 


^i—,  little  bread,  215. 
--—  in  haste,  216. 
>— ,  new  college,  216» 
-*•-,  cheese,  216. 

bread,    boHed, 


216; 


another,  richer,  2I7< 
>    ,  brown  bread,  217- 
,  biscuit,  two  ways,  217. 
——,  muffin,  218. 
— ^,  Nelson,  218. 
— i-,  Eve's,  218. 
-,  quaking,  218. 


— —,  Duke  (Xf  Cumberland's, 
218. 

■'    ,  transparent,  219. 

m  ,  batter,  219. 

— •— , ,  with  meat,  319. 

,  rice,  small,  220. 

— — ,  — ^,  plam  boiled,  220 ; 
two  other  khids,  220. 

■   , ^  a  rich,  220. 

— ,  with  ftuit,  221. 

-,  with  dry  currants, 


221. 


-,  — ,  baked,  221 ;   an- 
odier,  for  the  family,  221. 
— ■ — ,  porcupine,  221. 
— ^,  a  George,  222. 

,  potatoe,  plain,  222. 
.-_; — ,  ,  with  meat,  222. 


225; 


nee, 


mutton,  two  ways,  223* 

marrow,  223. 

suet,  224. 

— ,  baked,  224. 

▼eal  suet,  224. 

hunter's,  224. 

plum,  225;    another, 

another,  very  lig^t,  225* 

national  plum,  225. 

prune,  225. 

custard,  226. 

sponge,  226. 

macaroni,  226. 

vermiceUi,  boiled,  226. 

'-^  baked,  227. 

millet,227. 

carrot,  227. 

chestnut,  227. 

quince,  228. 

excellent  apricot,  228« 

gooseberry,  baked,  228. 

green  bean,  229. 

tansy,  229. 

cowdip,  229. 

Shelfbrd^  229. 

brandy,  229. 

buttermilk,  S!30. 

arrow  root,  230. 

curd,  230. 

,  boiled,  231. 

,  Dutch,  231. 
ppin,  231. 
brkshiEe,  231. 

a  quick.made,  231. 

a  Charlotte,  232. 

Russian  seed,  or  groond 
232. 

cream,  232. 

Welsh,  232. 

herb,  233. 

plum,  (French),  252. 
to   keep    oranges    or 
lemons  for,  305. 
,  blade,  three  kinds,  93> 


P>1 
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94. 
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Puddings,  hog*s,  without  Uood,  95.    Babbits,  mushioom  sauce  for, 

t ,  plainer,  95. 

» ,  white,  95. 

PufF-paste,  rich,  19 1. 

i  less  .rich,  191. 
Puffi,  light,  or  German,  215. 

y  excellent  light,  203. 

— r-,  apple,  202. 

^  lemon,  203. 

^  cheese,  203.  . 

-,  Spanish,  267. 


150. 

,  live,  managemeDt  of, 

369. 
Ragout,  (Hessian),  and   soup, 

138. 
Kaised   crust    for    custards   or 
fruits,  193. 

^   for  meat  pies   or 

fowls,  &c.  171. 
Raisin  wine,  excellent,  345. 
;  with  dder,  346. 
,  without  cider,  346. 
making,  348.  Ramaldns,  290. 

,  iced,  as  used  in  Italy,    Raspbeiry  tart,  with  cream,  200» 

285.  brandy,  348. 

,  milk,  or  verder,  349.  cakes,  296. 

,  Norfolk,  two  ways,  349,    — ^—  cream,  two  ways,  277. 
350.  ^  '■  jam,   311;   another 

IHirple,  a  beautiful  one  for  dying        way,  311. 

gWes,  33 1.  ^  vinegar,  351. 

vin^ar  water,  foot  the 


Puits  d'amour,  267. 

Punch,  an  excellent  method  of 


sick,  382. 

—— —  water  ice,  285. 

wine^  two   ways   of 


Q. 

Quails,  to  dress,  120. 

Quaking  pudding,  2 1 8.  making,  342. 

Queen  cakes,  two  ways  of  mak-  Ratafia,  256, 

ing,  326.  cream,    274;    another 

Queen  Mary*s  sauce  for  shoulder  way,  274. 

of  mutton,  154.  ■  ^  iced,  286. 

Quick-made  pudding,  231.  -^—  drops,  295. 

Quinces,  to   preserve,  whole  or  Ratcliff's  (Dt.)  restCHrafcive  pork 

half,  314.  jeUy,  372. 

marmalade,  313.  Receipts,  various,  387. 

pudding,  228.  Red,  a  beautiM,  to  stain  jellies, 

ices,  or  cakes,  201. 

apples  in  jdly,  217. 

cabbage,  to  stew,  two  wayB» 

Rabbits,  to  choose,  104.  258,  259. 

,  various  ways  of  dressing,    — ^ ,  to  {ndde,  176. 

123.  herrings,  to  dress,  20. 

— ; — 9  to  make  them  taste  much mullet,  to  dress,  1 8. 

like  hare,  124.  Rennet,  to  prepare,  to  turn  the 

,  to  pot,  124.  milk  in  ma^g  cheese,  354 ; 

J^c,  1 87.  another  way,  354. 

— 9  (like  chicken),  186.  Restorative,  a  great  one,  374; 

,  fricasseed,  crust  for,  193.  two  others,  374,  875. 

',  white  sauce  for  fricassee  -,    another,    a    moet 


R. 


^^ 


of,  149. 


pleasant  draught,  375. 
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Rtttonttve  poik  jdly,  372. 
Khubarb  tart,  200 ;  aDO(her»  20. 
JUce^  MvoHiy,  287. 

—  edging,  or  casserol,  162. 

—  patti^  for  relufaiDg  thingsb 
19a. 

-^^  pancakesi  235. 

,  carrole  of,  288. 

——9  buttered,  266. 

cakes,  two  ways,  328. 

and  wheat  breid,  335. 

eaudk  for  the  sick,  376;. 

'  another,  376. 

—  flummery,  269. 

-— -  and  i^ipfe,  souflOe  o^  266. 

milk,  287. 

milk,  ground,  378. 

whitepot,  289. 

-^»,  Fetty  supper,  diah  of,  287* 

pudding,  Dutch,  215. 

,  small,  220. 
plain  boiled,  Ihzee 


ways,  220. 


221. 


-,  rich,  220. 

>,  with  fruit,  221. 

-,  with  dry  cunants, 

baked,  221  ;  an- 


oth9  for  the  family,  221. 
r,  ground,  232. 


Rissoles,  102. 

Robart  sauce,  for  rumps  or  steaks^ 
153. 

RqDs,  excellent,  336. 

,  French,  336. 

,  Brentford,  336. 

,  potatoe,  387. 

Boman  cement,  or  mortar,  for 
outside  plastering,  or  brick- 
work, 393. 

Rot  in  sheep,  to  prevent,  396. 

'Rout  drop  cakeSy  322. 

Ruffs  and  rees,  to  dress,  12I« 

Rump  of  beef,  stewed,  48 1  an- 
other way,  43. 

■  ■     ' —  roasted,  43. 

,  mutton,  and  kidneys,  79. 

Husks,  332. 

Russian  seed  pudding,  232, 


Russian  seed  nu]k,  287. 

Rust,  to  preserve  Irons  ftom,  402. 

,  to  t^e,  out  of  steel,  402. 


Sack  cream,  273. 

mead,  347. 

Sage  cheese,  to  make,  35S. 
Sago  pudding,  211. 

milk,  287. 

— ,  for  the  sick,  379. 

' ,  to  prepare^  for  the  sick, 
378. 

,  to  prepare^  to  give  away 
to  poor  lanulies,  287. 
Salad,  preparation   for   making 

a  most  excellent,  261. 
•~— ,  substitute  for  egg  in,  261. 
French,  260. 

of  French  beans,  (French), 
251. 

,  lobster,  260. 

Salmagundi,  288. 
Salmon,  to  choose,  1. 

,  to  boil,  9. 

— - — ,  to  broU,  9. 


10. 


-,  to  pot,  1 1. 

-,  to  dry,  9. 

-,  to  dress  dried,  10. 

-,  an  excellent  dish  of  dried, 

,  to  pickle,  10. 

,  an  easy  way  to  pickle  a 


piece  of,  already  boiled,  1 1 . 
— ,  collared,  1 1 


Saloop,  378. 

Sanders,  51. 

Sauces,  148. 

i  French,  249,  250. 

,  a  very  good,  especially  to 

hide  the  hoA.  colour  of  fowls, 

148. 
i  white,  for  fricassee  of  fowls, 

rabbits-,  white  meat,  fish,  or 

vegetables,  149. 
I  ,  a  very  good,  for  boiled 

chickens,  149* 
fco:  wad  fowl,  151. 


_,jtSSasm 


^MM 


iin>BZ< 
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Sauce,  another,  for  the  same)  or 
for  ducks,  151. 

,  an  excellent,  for  boiled  cazp, 

or  boiled  turkey,  151. 

for  fowl  of  any  sort,  1 50. 
—  for  cold  fowl  or  partridge, 
150. 
-,  a  very  fine  mushroom,  for 


fbwls  or  rabbits,  150. 
>— ,  lemon  white,  for  boiled 
fowls,  149.^ 
-,  another*  white,  for  boikd 


fowls,  150. 
— —  for  roast  fowls,  150* 
— i  liver,  151. 
— 5,  egg,  16a. 
-^,  onion,  1 62. 
— ,  dear  shalot,  152. 
— ,  parsley,  to  make,  when  no 
parsley  leaves  ean  be  had,  152. 
— i  green,  tor  green  geese,  or 
ducklings,  151. 
— ,  bread,  1 52. 
— -^  Dutdi,  for  meat,  fowl,  or 
fish,  152. 

—  Robart,  for  rumps  or  steaks. 
153. 

— -y  Benton,  for  hot  or  cold  roast 
beef,  153. 

for  fish  pies,  where  cream  is 


Sauce  piquante,  156. 

,  to  serve  cdd,  1 56- 

,  fish,  very  fine,  166;  aiH 

other,  157. 

,  — ,  without  butter,  1 57. 

-, ,  k  la  craster,  157. 

■—     ,  oyster,  158. 

,  lobster,  two  ways,  158. 

y  shrimp,  158. 

,  anchovy,  158. 

,  spinach,  (French),  250. 

,  endive,  (French,)  250. 

^  sorrel,  (French,)  250. 

_ '  '    y  onion,  (French),  250. 
— ,  cucumbier^  (Frich),  251. 
Sausages,  veal,  100. 
,  mutton,  100. 

,  pork,  101. 

excellent  to  ea$ 


cold,  101. 


101. 


Spiadbury's    Oxford, 


not  ordered,  two  ways  of  mak- 
ing, 163. 

•^-^  tomata,  for  hot  or  cold 
meats,  153. 

*^i  — -.,  (Italian),  250. 

— ,  ,  (French),  250. 

*-^,  apple,  for  goose  and  roast 
pork,  154. 
-,  the  old  currant,  for  venison. 


154. 

— ,  lemon,  154. 
— y  carried,  for  mutton,  154. 
— ,  Queen  Mary's,  fiw  shoulder 

of  mutton,  154. 

—  for  lamb,  164. 

—  for  veal,  or  any  meat,  155. 
- — y  caper,  155. 

— , y  substitute  for,  155* 

I  nasturtiums  for,  156* 


•i  Portuguese,  101. 

of  cold  veal,  turkey,  or 

fowl,  102. 

Scallops,  mutton,  81. 

— —  of  cold  veal,  64. 

Scotch  leek  soup,  136. 

codde  leekie,   136;    an- 
other, 136. 

barley  broth,  137. 

mutton  Innth,  137. 

eggs,S\9. 

Sea-cale,  264. 

Servants,  various  receipts  and  di- 
rections for,  387. 

Shalot  sauce,  dear,  152. 

vin^ar,  168. 

Shank  jeUy,  372. 

Sheep,  to  prevent  the  rot  in,  396. 

Shdford  pudding,  229. 

Shrimps,  to  choose,  4. 

,  buttered,  28. 

,  to  pot,  28. 

sauce,  158. 


-pie,  180. 

Shrub,  white  currant,  350. 
Siberian  cmb  apples,  to  preserve^ 
309. 
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Sippets,  when  the  stomach  wiH 

not  receive  meat,  374. 
Skate,  to  choose,  1. 
,  to  dress,  18. 

,  crimped,  18. 

soup,  142. 

Smelts,  to  choose,  2. 

,  to  fry,  21. 

Snipes,  to  dress,  120. 
Snow  balls,  267. 

cream,  276. 

Soles,  to  choose,  2. 

■  ,  boiled,  14. 

,  fried,  14;  anothcrway,  14. 

_,  cold,  or  with  salad,  14. 

,  stewed,  14. 

, ,  in  the  Portuguese 

way,  15. 

, ,  stuffing  for,  15. 

pie,  180. 

. irith  forcemeat  and  gerkins, 

(French),  238. 
Somersetshnre  firmity,  269. 

. syllabub,  286. 

Sorrel,  to  stew,  for  fricandeau 

and  roast  meat,  260. 

■  sauce,  for  the  same,  155. 
Souffle  of  rice  and  apple,  185. 
Soups,  126. 

_, general  directions  respect- 
ing, 125. 

,  colouring  for,  126. 

-9  gravy»  dear  brown  stock 

for,  126. 

,  mock  turtle,  127. 

_^  _ ,    a   dieaper, 

127<  another,  127;  another, 

128. 
— ^,  an  excellent,  128. 
—— ,  an  excellent  white,  128. 
— — ,  a  plainer  white,  129. 

,  gpblct,  129. 

,  partridge,  130. 

— ',  grouse,  130. 

,  macaroni,  1 30. 

,  a  pepper  pot,  130. 

,  a  gravy,  131. 

,  vegetable,  131;  another, 

132. 


Soup,  herb,  132. 
— i.,  turnip,  133. 

,  old  pea,  1S3. 

,  green  pea,  133. 

,  as  used  in  Ituy, 


•,  dried,  134. 


,  carrot,  135. 
— ,  onion,  135.  ' 
— ,  spinach,  135. 
— ,  beef  and  cabbage,  as  m 
^Scotland,  136. 

,  Sootdi  leek,  136. 

— ,  hare,  137. 

— ,  ox-tail,  138. 

— ,  Hessian,  and  ragout,  138. 

— ,  to  stew  beef's  cheek  ftff, 

140. 

— ,  ed,  141. 
— ,  skate,  143. 
— ,  lobster,  142. 
— ,  crayfi^  or  prawn,  142. 
— ,  oyster,  143. 
,  - — ,  another,  as  made  at 

Oystermouth,  143. 

jL  la  sap,  139. 

,  portable,  139. 

—  maigie,  140 ;  anoAer,  140. 
— ,  fish,  stock  for  brown  ot 

white,  141. 
— ,baked,    to  g^ve  away  to 

poor  femilies,  384. 

,  an  excellent,  for  the  weakly, 


386.  .  ,     -^ 

Souse  for  brawn,  and  pig  s  teet 

and  ears,  91. 
Souster,  or  Dutch  pudding,  SI  4. 
Spanish  fritters,  236. 

puffs,  267. 

. cake,  327. 

Sparerib  of  pork,  87. 
Spinadi,  to  boil,  257* 

—  soup,  135. 

cream,  277. 

Sponge  cake,  239. 

^ ,    another,    without 

butter,  239. 

pudding,  226. 


Sprats,  to  dioose,  2. 
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Spnts,  baked,  20. 

,  to  broil,  21. 

,to  make  them  taste  like 

>  anchovies,  162. 
Squab  pie*  185. 
StaflSndishire  beef-steaks,  46. 

-  dish  of  firjring-herbs, 


264. 


'-  syllabub,  286. 


Stainsy  to  take  any  kind  out  of 

Hnen,  S93. 

1  caused  by  adds,  393. 

,  fruit,  another  way  for,  393; 

another,  393. 
—  of  wine,    fruit,  &c.   after 

they  have  been  long  in  the 

linen,  393. 

,  many  others,  394. 

,  to  take  them  out  of  marble, 

401 ;  iron  stains,  401. 
Steaks,  beef,  46. 

-—^i    and   ojTSter-sauce, 


.,  Staffordshire,  46. 

-,  Italian,  46. 

.,  pie,  182. 

-,  pudding,  223. 

-,  baked,  223. 

-,    sauce  Bobart  for, 
153. 

— -  and  kidney  pudding,  223. 
-—  of  mutton  or  lamb,  and 
cucumbers,  79. 

-  Maintenon,  79. 


-,  lamb,  82. 

— T-,  pork,  88. 

Steel,  to  take  rust  out  of,  402. 

Stew,  an  Indian  Burdwan,  84. 

Stock,  dear  brown,  for  gravy- 
soup  or  gravy,  126. 

for  brown  or  white  fish- 
soups,  141. 

Stone,  to  extract  oil  from,  40 1 . 

diimney  pieces,  to  blacken 

the  fronts  o^  401. 

— —  stairs  and  halls,  to  dean, 
401. 

Stoves,  cast  iron,  to  dean  the 
fronts  of,  402. 


Stoves,  to  take  the  black  off  the 
bright  bars  of  poUshed  ones 
in  a  few  minutes,  403. 

Strawberries,  to  preserve,  whole^ 
306. 

— — -— ,  to  preserve,  in  wine, 
306. 

Stucco,  excellent:,  which  will  ad- 
here to  wood- work,  392. 

,  masons*  washes  for,  392. 

Stuffing  for  pike,  haddock,  and 
small  cod,  1 6. 

for  soles,  1 5. 

— — ,  forcemeat  for,  162. 

Sturgeon,  to  dress  fresh,  8. 

,  to  roast,  8 ;  another,  8. 

— — ,  an  excellent  imitation 

of  pickled,  8. 

Sucking  pig,  to  scald,  88. 

,  to  roast,  89. 

Suet,,  to  preserve,  56. 

pudding,  224. 

,  baked,  224. 

^— ,  veal,  pudding,  224. 

— i—  dumpings,  233. 

Suffolk  dumplings,  233. 

Sugar,  to  danfy,  for  sweetmeatit 

298. 

vinegar,  166. 

Suppers,  general  remarks  on,  418. 

■ &h,  a  pretty,  287. 

Sweet  dishes,  266. 
Sweetbreads,  veal,  to  blandi,  7K 

,  to  serve  plain,  71 . 
— —  roasted,  71. 
■  a  la  daube,  71 . 

— ^-— ^  stewed,  71. 

'  fricasseed,  white,  72. 

.,  brown,  72. 


— ,  fricassee   of  lamb- 


stones  and,  84. 

-,  to  laid,  107. 


72. 


— ,  other  ways  of  using. 


242. 


—   in  cases,  (French), 


glazed,    (French), 


242. 


-,  lambs',  83. 
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Sweetmeats,  to  darify  sugar  in, 
298. 

,  very  fine  cruat  for, 
when  required  to  be  particu- 
larly nice,  194. 

' — * ,  canndl  cover  for,  297  • 

excellent,  for   tarts. 


Tarts,  to  preptm 

199. 

— — ,  to  keep  fruit  for,  S02 
Tea  cakes,  329. 

-,  Benton,  329  ; 


for. 


when  fruit  is  plentifol,  314. 
■        pudding,  216. 

,  roUed,  215. 


Sweet  pot,  to  make,  389. 
—  patties,  202. 
Sweets,  rich  paste  for,  192. 
Swiss  pudding,  214. 

.  cakes,  326. 

afternoon  cakes,  327, 

Syllabub,  London,  286. 
— ,  Stafionkhire^  286. 


— — -,  a  voy  jSne  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  286. 

--,  everlasting,  or  solid, 


287. 
Syrup  of  cream,  361. 

T. 

Table  beer,  exo^Hent,  «o  braw, 

340. 
Tansy  pudding,  229. 
Tapioca  jelly,  for  the  skk,  872. 

milk,  287. 

Tarte  de  Moi,  198. 
Tartlets,  wange,  199. 

•  "1   bow   to  prepare  bar- 
berries for,  S91. 
Tarts,  transparent  cnist  for,  192. 
",  light  paste  for,  J  94. 

"9  ezcefient  sweetmeats  for, 

when  fruit  is  plentifol,  3 1 4. 
— ,  iceing  for,  195. 

,  pippin,  1 98. 

,  prune,  198. 

,  orange,  199. 

,  lemon,  199. 

,  codlin,  199. 

,   rhubarb,    200;    another, 

200. 

,    raspberry,    with   cream, 

200, 


sort,  asbiscuits,  329; 
sort,  3V29. 
Teal,  to  dress,  120. 
Tendi,  to  choose,  2. 
— — ,  to  dress,  22. 

, ,  (like  trout),  23. 

broth,  for  the  sick,  372. 

ThoiDbaofc,  18. 

Tin  covers,  to  dean,  403. 

Toast,  cheese,  318* 

>  anchovy,  two  wi^,  318. 
~~—  and  water,  for  the  sid:,  381. 
Tomatas,  stewed,  259. 
■  sauce,  for  hot  or  cold 

meat,  153. 
Tongue  and  udder,  to  roast,  52. 

,  -to  cure^  two  ways,  53. 

— — ,  to  stew,  54. 

,  an  'Cscdlent -way  of  pre- 
paring, to«at'0old,  54. 

,  a  pickle  for,  ^^  inll 

keep  for  years,  98. 

-,  larded,  (FrenehX  241. 


TnnspareDt  marmalade,  292. 

— pudding,  219- 

crust  for  tarts,  192. 
Trifle,  excellent,  271. 

,  gooseberry  or  a^fe,  271. 

'  ,  cake,  271. 

,  an  Indian,  271. 

,  a  froth  to  set  on,  which 

looks  and  «ats  weU,  278. 
Tripe,  different  ways  of  dcessiiig, 

55. 
— ,  soused,  56. 
Trout,  to  choose,  3. 
— -y  to  dress,  22. 

,  to  pot,  (like  lobsters)^  26. 

A  la  Oenevoise,  23. 

in  white  sauce,  (French  ),240. 

*— -  in  green  sauce,  -(French), 

240. 
-— ^  dzassed  in  paper,  (French), 

240. 


Bbia 


jtm 
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Trout  Mcasseed,  (French),  240. 

-in salad  sauce,  (French ),240. 

Truffles  and  morels,  how  to  pre« 

serrle  in  winter,  265. 

,   useful   to 
*   thidcen  soups  and  sauces,  126. 
Tunbridge  cakes,  328. 
Turbot,  to  choose,  1. 

1  to  keep,  9, 

,  to  boil,  9. 

Turkeys,  to  choose,  103. 

,  to  boil,  108. 

>  boiled,  an  excellent  sauce 

for,  151. 
— ^— ,  to  roast,  108. 

,  pulled,  108. 

— - — ^  sausages,  of  cold,  102. 

,  devil  ot,  109. 

» patties,  202. 

t  management  of,  in  the 


poultrj-yard,  366 
Turnip  soup,  133* 

pie,  189. 

Turtle,  to  dress,  6. 

— — ,  forcemeat  for,  as  at  the 

Bush,  Bristol,  165. 

U. 

Udder  and  tongue,  to  roast,  52* 

V. 

Vanilla  cream,  275. 
Veal,  to  choose,  31. 
— — pto  keep,  57. 

-.  leg,  67. 

S  knuckle,  58. 

-,  shoulder,  58. 

"»  1  forced,  58* 

-,  neck,  59. 

-» ,  a  la  braise,  59* 

-,  breast  of,  60. 

■> ,  to  collar,  60. 

,  collared,  to  eat  hot, 


Veal,  harrico,  of,  62. 

,  a  dunelm  of,  cold,  62. 
— ,  minced,  62. 
,  potted,  65. 

,  to  pot  widi  ham,  66i 

-~—   cudets,   Maintenon,  63 ; 
another  way,  63;  other  ways,63. 
— ^,  ,  with  forcemeat, 

(French),  241. 

,  collops,  63. 

-,  to  dress,  quick,  63; 


another  way,  64. 

— ,  scallops  of,  cold,  64. 

— ,  fricandeau  of,  64. 

— ,  a  cheaper,  but  equally 
good  fricandeau  o^  65;  an- 
other way,  65. 

— ,  olives,  65. 

—  cake,  66, 
— *y  Doarbled,  66. 

— ,  an  excdlent  dish  of,  that 
has  been  roasted,  67. 
— ■  kidney,  70. 

—  sausages,  100. 
,  cold,  102. 

—  broth,  141. 
— gravy,  146. 

,  less  expenave,  146. 

-,  sauce  for,  1 55. 


6l'. 


— '■ — ,  roast,  soirel  sauce  for,  155* 

pie,  182. 

•— —  — ,  a  rich,  182. 

and  parsley  pie,  1B3. 

pie,  cold,  183. 

olive  pie,  183. 

-«.—  suet  pudding,  224. 

patties,  202. 

pottage,  (Frendi),  ^49. 

broth,  very  nourishing  for 

the  sick,  370 ;  another,  370. 

Vegetables,  observations  on  dress- 
ing, 253. 

— — — ,  to  bofl,  green,  253 ; 
in  hard  water,  253. 

how  to  preserve  for 


61. 


',  chump  of,  a  la  daube,  61. 
-,  rolls  of  either  cold  or  fresh, 


the  winter,  265. 

— — ,  white  sauce  for,  149. 

— ,  soup,  131 ;  another, 

132.  t 
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VegetiUepie»189. 

olio,  2G4. 

,   gaiden,    sabstituies 
fiir,  266. 
VeniMD,  to  choose,  30. 

k  to  koept  37. 

— — ,  to  dios,  37. 

f  Deck  and  shoulder,  38. 
— — ,  stewed  shoulder,  38. 
j  breastf  38* 
"»  hashed,  38. 
-,  to  preserve,  for  a  length 


Wahrnt  ketchup,  of  die  finest 

quality,  169. 
Wash-lMUs,  to  make,  390. 
Washes  for  stucco,  392. 
Water^akes,  328. 

gruel,  379 ;  another  way. 


380. 


381. 


souchy,  18. 

,  barley,  381;    another. 


of  time,  without  nit,  40. 
— ,  the   old  cunant-sattce 

for,  134. 
,  to  prepare,  for  pasty, 

195. 

pasty,  195. 

■ ,  crust  for,  191. 

■   ,to  make  a  pasty  of  beef 

or  mutton,  to  eat  as  well  as, 

196. 
Verder,  or  milk-punch,  349* 
VecmioeDi  pudding,  boiled,  226. 
» baked,  227. 


-,  an  excellent,  to  pFeserre 
the  hair  from  falling  on,  3d  1. 
Welsh  beef,  52. 

-  pudding,  232. 
-  rabbit,  317. 

ale,  to  brew,  338. 

Whey,  382. 

■.,  GalHno  curds  and  whey, 
as  in  Italy,  361. 

-,  white  wine,  for  the  sick. 


milk,  287. 


Vinaigrette  for  cold  fowl  or  meat, 

168. 
Vinegars,  observations  on,  165. 
-9  camp,  167  ;  another, 


167. 


-,  gooseberry,  166. 
.,  raspberry,  351. 
-,  shaJot,  168. 
-,  sugar,  166. 
-,  cucumber,  168. 
-,  wine,  1 66. 
-,  malt,  167. 
water,  raspberry,  for 


the  sick,  382. 

— ^—  whey,  for  the  sick,  382. 


382. 

-,  vinegar  and  lemon,  382.  ^ 
White,  to  stain  jellies,  ices,  or 
cakes,  286. 

.■  hog's  puddines,  286. 

—  sauce,  or  be^amel,  145. 

Whitepot,  289. 

,  rice,  289. 
Whitings,  to  choosey  2. 

■     ,  to  dry,  (Uke  haddock), 
17. 
Widgeon,  to  dress,  120. 
Wild  fowl,  to  roast,  120. 
• ,  sauce  for,  151 ;  an- 
other, 151. 
Windsor  beans,  fricasseed  258. 
Wine,  remarks  on  English,  341. 

1  a  rich  and  pleasant,  342. 

,  raspberry,  342. 

1 or  currant,  342 ; 

another  way,  343. 

black-currant,  very  fine. 


W. 

Wafers,  330. 

Wainscot,  fine  oak,  to  give  a 

W;loss  to,  398. 
alnuts,  to  pickle,  1 74 ;  another 
way,  174. 


343. 

— ,  ginger,  excellent,  S43 ;  an« 
other  way,  344. 
— ,  cowslip,  excellent,  344. 
— ^,  dder,  344. 

— ,  white  elder,  very  mudi  like 
Frontiniac,  345 
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Wine,  dary,  345. 

— — ,  raisin,  excellent,  345. 

,  _,  with  cider,  346. 

, ,  without  cider,  346. 

,  egg,  for  the  sick,  383. 

,  to  refine,  340. 

roll,  284. 

vinegar,  166. 

,  mulled,  3;^6 ;  another  way, 

376. 
- — ,  to  preserve  strawberries  in. 


315. 
-,  white,  whey,  for  the  sick, 


282. 
Woodcocks,  to  dress,  1 20. 


W^oodcocks,  to  pot,  121. 
Wood-pigeons,  116. 
Woollen,  to  preserve,  from  moths» 
394. 

Y. 

Vest,  to    make,   333;    another 

way,  333. 

,  to  preserve,  34 1 . 

dumplings,  284. 

Yellow,  to  staiii  jellies,  ices,  or 

cakes,  286. 
Yorkshire  cakes,  337. 
'    ■"  puddings,  231. 
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price  1m,  6ti.  in  boards,  a  New  Edition  corrected,  witli  nomerous  ad- 
ditions, and  the  wliole  gxeatly  improved,  of 
THE  NEW  FAMILY  RECEIPT  BOOK;  a  Collection  of  more 
than  a  Thousand  truly  valuable  Receipts  in  various  Branches  of  jy^h- 
nestic  Economy. 

In  preparing  a  New  Edition  of  the  Family  Receipt  Book,  the  Editor 
has  spared  no  eflbrt  to  render  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  increasing 
favour  of  the  public,  and  in  re-casting  the  contents  for  the  presti  be 
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necessarily  elapse  before  any  professional  assistance  can  be  obtained; 
and  it  may  often  happen  that  circumstances  render  it  inconvenient  to 
secure  regular  professional  attendance.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  to  be 
desirable  that  every  family  should  -be  furnished  with  a  few  plain  di- 
rections for  administering  help,  where  help,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
immediate;  and  for  treating  those  common  complaints  which  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  domestic  management. 

*'  This  book  is  a  proper  and  almost  indispensable  companion  for  the 
*  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DOMESTIC  COOKERY;'  it  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  truly  valuable  Receipts  than  any  book  of  the  same 
kind  ever  contained.  There  are  few  things  which  the  reader  can 
aeek  for  Domestic  Use,  on  which  he  will  not  find  some  useful 
information." — Monthly  Rem'ew,  British  Critic,  4fC. 

CULINAFAMULATRIXMEDICINiE.  Receipts  in  Modem 
Cookery,  with  a  Medical  Commentary.  By  the  late  A.  Huktbr  (of 
York).    Fc.  8vo.5i.6rf. 

TRAVELS  in  the  INTERIOR  DISTRICTS  of  AFRICA ; 
performed  in  the  Years  1795-6-7,  and  during  a  subsequent  Mission 
in  1805.  With  Maior  Renneirs  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Geography 
of  Africa ;  with  the  Portrait,  and  all  the  Maps  and  Plates.  By  Mumco 
Park.    New  Edition.    2^  vols.  4to.  3/.  la^.  6d. 
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VENI80X. 

1.  Haunch. 

2.  Neck. 

3.  Shoulder. 

4.  Breast. 


BBSF. 


Hind  Quarter. 

1.  Sirloin. 

2.  Romp. 

3.  Edge  Bone. 

4.  Buttock. 

5.  Moose  Buttock. 

6.  Veiny  Piece. 

7.  Thick  Plank. 

8.  Thin  Flank. 

9.  L^. 

10.  Fore  Rib ;  five  Ribs. 


Fore  Quarter* 
ll.MiddleRib;  four  Ribs. 

12.  Chuck ;  three  Ribs. 

13.  Shoulder  or  Leg  of 

Mutton  Piece. 

14.  Brisket. 

15.  Clod. 

16.  Neck  or   Sticking 

Piece. 

17.  Shin. 

18.  Cheek. 
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VEAL. 


1.  Loin^  best  End. 

2.  Loin^  Chump  End. 

3.  FiUet. 

4.  Hind  Knuckle. 

5.  Fore  Knuckle. 


6.  Neck^  best  End. 

7.  Neck,  Scrag  End. 

8.  Blade  Bone. 

9.  Breast,  best  End. 

10.  Breast,  Brisket  End. 


PORK* 

1.  The  Sparerib. 

2.  Hand. 

3.  Belly  or  Spring. 

4.  Fore  Loin. 

5.  Hind  Loin. 

6.  Leg. 


MUTTON. 


1.  Leg. 

2.  Loin,  best  End. 

3.  Loin,  Chump  End. 

4.  Neck,  best  End. 

5.  Neck,  Scrag  End. 


6.  Shoulder. 

7.  Breast. 

A  Chine  is  two  Loins. 
A  Saddle  is  two  Necks* 
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Maps,  Six  Plates  of  Natural  History,  and  Twenty-four  Copperplate 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY  of  VOYAGES  into  the 
POLAR  REGIONS.  By  Johk  Barrow,  F.R.S.  With  an  Or i* 
ginal  Map  of  the  Arctic  Regions.    8vo.  12s. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  OPERATIONS  and  RECENT  DIS- 
COVERIES within  the  PYRAMIDS,  TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  and 
EXCAVATIONS  in  EGYPT  and  NUBIA,  andof  a  Journey  to  the 
Coast  of  the  RED  SEA,  in  search  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  and  an- 
oUier'to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  Bklzoni*  Third  Edition, 
with  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  8vo.  2Ss» 

ACCOUNT  of  a  VOYAGE  of  DISCOVERY  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  CORE  A,  and  the  Great  LOO  CHOO  Island,  in  the  Japan 
Sea,  in  H.  M.  S.  Ltra.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Four  Plates,  and  a  general  Chart.    Small  8vo.  7s.  6d» 

VOYAGE  of  his  Majesty's  late  Ship  ALCESTE  along  the  Coast 
of  Corea^  to  the  Island  of  Lxwchxw  ;  with  an  Account  of  hef  Ship' 
.wreck.  With,  a  Portrait  of  Captain  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  and  Six  co- 
loured Engravings.  By  John  M^Lbod,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  the  Aleesta- 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  95.  6d, 

The  DIARY  of  an  INVALID  in  PURSUIT  of  HEALTH; 
being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  By  Henry  Matthsws«  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  I5t* 
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Aa  AUTUMN  near  the  RHINE ;  or  SKBTCHB6  of  COURTS, 
SOCIETY,  and  SCENERY  in  GERMANY,  near  the  RHINB. 
Second  EdiU<».  To  which  are  added*  ao  Account  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Tauoua  Mountaina,  in  the  Year  1820;  and  aome  TranalatioQs  from 
the  Poema  of  Schiller  md  Goethe.    Second  Edition.  8to.  14r. 

SIX  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  and  TRAVELS  in  MEXICO, 
containing  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  Nev  Spain,  its  Natural 
Productions,  State  of  Soeietjr,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Agriculture, 
Antiquities*  &c.  &c.  By  W.  Bullock,  F.  h,  S.  Proprietor  of  the 
late  London  Museum.  With  Viewa  of  its  Cities,  Remarkable  Scenery, 
Costumes  of  the  Natives,  atnd  Antiquities ;  with  Maps  of  Mexico 
and  Puebla,  and  also  of  Ancient  Mexico,  from  the  unpublished  Ori- 
ginal, made1>y  order  of  Montezuma,  for  Cortez,  now  in  possession  of 
the  Author.  8vo. 

NARRATIVE  (^F  A   PEDESTRIAN  JOURNEY  thnrogh 
RUSSIA  and  SIBERIAN  TARTARY,  from  the  Territories  of . 
China   to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamschatka,  performed  during  the 
Years  1820,  21 ,  22,  and  23,  by  Captain  Jobv  Dumsas  Cochjiakx, 
of  the  Roiyal  Navy.    With  a  Map.  ^vo.  18i. 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  ASIA  MINOR,  with  Comparative 
Remarks  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  of  that  Country. 
By  WiuuuM  Martw  Lsau,  F.  R.  &,  &e.  Widi  a  Map.  8vo.  ISe. 

A  VIEW  of  SICILY  and  its  ISLANDS,  describing  their  pecu. 
liar  Features,  Productions,  Natural  Histoty,  Antiquities,  and  Hydro- 
graphy ;  together  with  the  Manners,  Customs,  Character,  Condition* 
and  Resources  of  the  several  Classes  of  their  Inhabitants,  more  par- 
tlcularly  those  of  Sicily ;  and  illustrated  with  Charts,  Views,  Costumesf, 
&c.  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.  By  Captain  Wiluam  Hxn&t 
Sktth,  of  the  Royal  Navy.   4to.  21.  \2t,  6d. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  of  ATHENS,  with  some  Remarks  on 
its  Antiquities.  By  Lieut.  Colonel  Leake.  With  Plates  from 
the  Drawings  of  C.  Cocke&ell,  Esq.    8vo.  IL  10<. 

MRS.  STARKE'S  DIRECTIONS  for  TRAVELLERS  on 
the  CONTINENT.    FiAh  Edition.    Po8t8vo.  15/. 

RELIQUIiB  DILUVIAN^;  or  Observations  on  the  Organic 
Remains  contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel,  and  on 
other  Geological  Phenomena,  attesting  the  Action  of  an  Universe 
Deluge.  By  the  Rev.  Wjluax  Bitckland,  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.» 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.  4to.,  with  27  Engravings.     ]/•  lU.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  first  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  with  Con« 
versations  at  the  End  of  each  Chapter,  for  the  use  of  young  Fersoni. 
By  Mrs.  Markhak.   2  vols.  12mo.,  with  14  Plates,  16s. 
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ROYAL  MEMOIUS  on  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION ;  con- 
tain! ug,  1.  Narrative  oi  the  Journey  to  Varennes,  by  Madame  Royale, 
DcTCHKss  of  Angoulbme. — II.  Narrative  of  the  Journey  to  Bruxelles 
in  1791,  by  Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France.— III. 
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FORSYTH'S  REMARKS  on  the  ANTIQUITIES,  ARTS,  and 
LITERATURE  of  ITALY.  Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8 vo.   15«. 

MATTHI^'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  E.  V. 
Blomvield.  a  Third  Edition.  To  which  is  added  a  complete 
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VESTIGES  of  ANCIENT  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS,  dis- 
coverable in  Modern  Italy  and  Sicily.  By  the  Rev.  Johk  Jambs  Blukit, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  late  one  of  the  Travelling  Ba- 
chelors of  that  University.     8vo.    9».  6d. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS,  and  Translations  from  the  German.  By 
Lord  Francis  Levbsok  Gower.  8vo.  9«.  6d, 

THE  VESPERS  of  PALERMO.  A  Tragedy.  By  Mrs.  Hxmans. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  HISTORICAL 
DESCRIPnOM  of  HINDOSTAN,  and  the  adjacent  Country, 
composed  from  the  most  authentic  printed  Documents,  and  from  the 
manuscript  Records  deposited  at  the  Bjard  of  Control;  consisting  of 
the  official  Reports,  and  public  Correspondence  of  nearly  all  the  most 
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By  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.    2  vols.  4to,  4/.  144-.  6d. 

THE  EAST-INDIA  GAZETTEER;  contwning  particular  De- 
scriptions of  the  Countries  comprehended  under  the  general  Name  of 
the  EAST-INDIES,  with  an  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Institutions,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Castes,  Religion,  &c.|  of 
their  various  Inhabitants.  By  Waltsr  Hamilton,  Esq.  Hand- 
somely printed  in  one  large  volume,  8vo«  25<. 

[  WELSH  SCENERY.— Thirty-five  Views  in  Wales,  engraved 

I  in  the  best  Line  Manner,  by  Ed^vard  Pikdek,  from  Drawings, 
with  Descriptions,  by  Captain  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
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